SCHOOL IN THE WOODS, ot Niles, Ohio. See story on page 79. 
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NUTLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Nutley, New Jersey 

Architects : 

MICKLEWRIGHT AND MOUNTFORD 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Tile Contractor: 


BLOOMFIELD TILE & TERRAZZO CO. 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Washroom walls 6”x 9” glazed. Floor: 
1”x 1” and 2” x 2” unglazed Dresden 


Plate No. 1071 


Shower room walls 6” x 9” glazed. Floor: 
Pattern 310, unglazed Orsan 


Plate No. 1072 


Corridor walls: 6”x 9” glazed Plate No. 1073 


Are you getting full value 
for your school building dollars? 


As construction costs rise, value becomes 
increasingly important to every building 
owner and taxpayer. Little wonder, then, 
that more and more architects, in their quest 
to provide better low-cost schools for young 
America, are taking advantage of the many 
superior qualities of ceramic tile as a floor 


and wall finish, inside and out. 


New setting methods, combined with the 
permanent beauty of fireproof, maintenance- 


free Romany:Spartan tile, keep costs in line, 


Kitchen walls: 6”x9” glazed Plate No. 1074 


yet provide unlimited latitude in design and 
selection of colors and finishes. Your 
architect will be glad to show you how 
Romany:Spartan genuine clay tile can help 
provide better, more attractive schools in 
your community. Consult him, or write for 
“The Talents of Tile”, a new full color 
brochure of tile installations in school and 
college buildings. It’s free. United States 
Ceramic Tile Company, Department S-23, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


ROMANY 


SPARTAN 


GENUINE 
CLAY TILE 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


MEMBERS: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


HERTZKA & KNOWLES and 
SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 
associated architects and 
mechanical engineers 


HAAS & HAYNIE 
general contractors 


McCLENAHAN CO. 
plumbing contractor 


CRANE CO. 
plumbing wholesaler and 
fixture manufacturer 


NEW 
BUSINESS HOME IN 


e The new CROWN ZELLERBACH TOWER, San Fran- 
cisco, is a 20-story glass and aluminum office building 
centered in a wedge-shaped site and surrounded by 
landscaping, walkways and reflecting pool. The build- 
ing is supported on 18 steel columns rising from an 
8 ft. thick concrete mat foundation 30 ft. below 
street level. The interior is column free, thus pro- 
viding complete flexibility in arranging office space. 
Each space has floor to ceiling windows. Movable 
partitions will enclose modular space units five and 


CT 
SLOAN TF 


PARK LIKE SETTING 


one-half by five and one-half feet, each unit having 
its own light, power and telephone outlets. Beneath 
the building is a two-level garage with a capacity of 
150 cars. An adjoining windowless concrete core 
houses elevators, fire stairs, wash rooms, air con- 
ditioning and electrical ducts, and related equipment. 
As are thousands of other great structures, the new 
Crown Zellerbach home office building is completely 
equipped with famous SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS————— 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan Act-O-Matic saowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 


AS 
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ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 


, es 
VVaryeco™ 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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a cleaner that costs less than a Clarke 
27 


Sure, you can buy a feather duster for a mere fraction of the price of a Clarke 
wet-dry vacuum cleaner. Jnitial cost, that is. In the long run however, you pay 
far more to clean with a feather duster than to invest in a Clarke. Clarke machines 
slash maintenance costs 10 to 20 times more than any low-initial-cost cleaner. The 
versatile Clarke vacuum cleaner, for example, not only drastically reduces labor 
time, but does so many more cleaning jobs so much better with less work. It 
picks up all the dust, dirt and even liquids — cleans everything from floor to ceiling. 


No matter what your cleaning needs are, there’s a Clarke just right for you — 
floor maintainers and wet-dry vacuum cleaners in a range of job-fitted sizes as 
well as the Clarke-A-matic self-propelled maintainer in electric, gasoline, propane 
and battery powered models, for larger floor areas. Have your Clarke distributor 


show you. 


MAINTAIN FLOORS FASTER, BETTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 





Clarke SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


5010 Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 





Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 


Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
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Articles in this issue 


Schools Are in Politics H. THOMAS JAMES 
Why not be realistic? Decisions about education are being made, more and more, 
on state and national levels. Many of them are being made on a political basis. 
The net result: less local control of schools 


Students and Community Join Forces on Conservation HERB HOCKSTRASSER 
In Fort Morgan, Colo., the students are fairly saturated with learning-by-doing 
about conservation. From the youngsters the whole community has come into 
the ext. The: pattern cam be cepleds. . 2.6... 2 cc cedscvecseccveedse cere 56 


Staff Training for Administrators ALEX. JARDINE 
A brief account of how the school system of South Bend, Ind., trains its candi- 
dates for administrative and supervisory assignments. The program has been go- 
ing on for several years and builds good morale. .................-+++-+- 69 


Better Communication With Teachers ROUND TABLE 
This is Part 2 of the Administrator’s Clinic round table in Denver. Here the eight 
participants confess their deficiencies in human relations and decide what true 
Nondlorshiipp weQuives. 2.02. cece cee cccceeccescccccesesecscesecensces 70 


How We Chose Our Superintendent GEORGE CLINE SMITH 
Few school boards have cast so wide a net for a new superintendent as the six 
good men and true around the board room table at Greenwich, Conn. The tech- 
nics employed down to the final choice are related. ................60005. 72 


‘*‘Don’t Tell Them, Ask Them’’ MERLE R. SUMPTION 
Advice is given about citizens committees by the head of a university field serv- 
ices office. He establishes 12 guidelines for superintendents expecting to get 


creative werkt Hrems CMMMONS BIONENE, «oo ances ccedevecrecenccsocecsses 74 


Changing Problems in School Insurance A. LLOYD MYERS 
First of two articles on a risk bearing program for a public school system. Em- 
phasis in this article is on types of risks, self-insurance, types of carriers, and 
CE OE IO 0. oo nc o's 0 bien CFC RE EOE ERA ew 0a + eee 76 


Teachers’ Contracts Depend on State Statutes LEE O. GARBER 
Our consultant on school law describes a common thread running through all the 
controversies over teachers’ contracts that have been reaching the courts in recent 
RN MN NS a FES 66 oo oe DOSS VULNS SCOeR UN Send epete 84 


N.C.P.E.A. Consults the Behavioral Sciences Reported by ARTHUR H, RICE 
At their twelfth annual conference, professors of educational administration, meet- 

‘ing at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, reach partial agreement on how to 
utilize theories from other disciplines. ..... 2.0.0.0... 00. ccceeeeeeeeeeees 92 


Business Officials Demonstrate ‘‘New Look’’ Reported by LEE O. GARBER 
At second international workshop, business officers discuss how to improve their 
professional performance. Special interest groups study accounting, administra- 
tion, transportation, law and the school lunch. .......................... 96 


Continued on next page }> 
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TELEVISION IN THE CLASSROOM ....a 10 page portfolio 
Large Classes Effective in Philadelphia 
Educational TV is efficient for all except the very slow learner. 
This pioneer in ETV recommends starting on a volur-‘eer basis. 
CAA Oi QUO oso ok cc ctponstensvokastluamienetas vals + 0iscgues tail 59 


In Milwaukee, a Powerful Resource for Teachers 
This story cites incidents to prove that television as a resource 
can bring new dimensions of teaching into the classroom. 
ROOT i MIG. oo v:nncincs cen dea ecpaienpebeeh asas nauk een deh paeeanel 61 


St. Louis Districts Use TV Cooperatively 
A basic core of educational experiences characterizes classwork 
beamed to 27 school systems, which pool their resources. 
RE Dy UNIS « 6 i'n 50 025 Sch cveen capceeeanessscissteteeaacuwes 63 


Chicago Home Viewers Better Than Campus Students 
Greater maturity and motivation probably cause the equal or 
superior achievement of those seeking college credits over TV. 
NID CGA 050s 500eccasbudeaneontaeadeksehihanlcrysneeentee 65 
To Be a TV Teacher Takes Discipline 
In the theatrical atmosphere of the TV studio, the teacher is a 
performer. This requires care, organization and self-discipline. 
CRANNIND NE oo cco veces oudecscccnsssesbas cess cokebiauveueeeee aia 67 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
School in the Woods 
And the woods is in the center of town. This elementary school 
has 13 indoor classrooms and an outdoor 10 acre classroom. 
Ci A I Soi 5 sin vo 5 xo bo oo te na cee 79 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
Central School Kitchen, French Style 
Our school lunch consultant, in her travels, was impressed by 
this up-to-date facility near Paris. You will be impressed, too. 
CARY GUDATING: CINNNN «5 o's vines 00 ob 05 v0 0 855 Ses basis Wass wERS Sha 88 
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No “wallflower” lathes 


in this training: shop! 


- 


Every one’s a student favorite. That’s because they’re all new, all up-to-date, 
all exactly the same lathes industry uses. They’re all LeBlonds! 


Here at Rochester Institute of Technology, students spend all their shop time 
learning grown-up turning technique on grown-up lathes. No off-days running 
obsolete or stripped-down “‘student’’ models. As a result, students are enthu- 
siastic, the instructor’s job is easier and industry appreciates the up-to-date 
training graduates have been given on modern geared-head machines. 


LeBlond Regals and Dual Drives are the training lathes with the big-lathe 
features. Hardened and ground bedways, tapered spindle nose, both leadscrew 
and feed rod, extra power to hog deep, and sure-smooth controls that help 
operators develop quickly into confident turning craftsmen. 


Look around your training shop. See any “‘wallflower”’ lathes? Why not start 
now to replace them with 1958-model LeBlonds. 


With LeBlond Lathes, you’re sure of teaching the latest big-lathe turning 
practice. Write today for full information. 


LEBLOND REGAL LATHES LEBLOND DUAL-DRIVE LATHES 
Bulletin R201L_ Bulletin 6L 


<BLOND 
of Cesoiendt 


THE R. K. LEBLOND 
MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


World’s Largest Builder of a Complete Line of Lathes for 
More than 71 Years 
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A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation's Schools 


HERO worship of teachers is a com- 
pletely natural process which at 
times finds expression in childish to- 
kens of affection for the subject be- 
loved—a bunch of early violets, a big 
red apple, or a crude crayon sketch. 
When teachers accept such tokens in 
the same spirit in which they are giv- 
en, administrators find no cause to 
frown upon such practice. Up to a cer- 
tain point, that is. When The Nation’s 
Scuoots polled school superintend- 
ents on the subject of gifts to teachers, 
some conflicting opinions appeared. 


Discourage Acceptance 


Respondents to this month’s ques- 
tionnaire were about evenly split on 
the question of whether teachers are in 
danger of being influenced to favor 
children who bring them gifts of more 
than nominal value, such as on Christ- 
mas or birthdays. Although a greater 
number (52 per cent) indicated there 
is no danger, as opposed to 48 per cent 
who thought otherwise, almost three- 
fourths (71 per cent) said the accept- 
ance of such gifts should be discour- 
aged, compared to 29 per cent who 
didn’t think so. 

A champion of the No faction, an 
Iowa schoolman, said: “Facetiously, I 
would say teachers have as much right 
to a vicuna coat as anyone else. But, 
“seriously,” he continued, “I know that 
teachers themselves discourage the 
giving of gifts. I believe most of them 


6 


teach their children that favors are not 
bought from any worth-while teacher 
and that it is poor taste to buy an ex- 
pensive gift that others might not be 
able to afford.” 

An Arkansas superintendent thinks 
that administrators should encourage 
tokens of friendship and good will. 
“When the administrator tries to limit 
gifts, he is definitely meddling where 
he is not concerned,” he said. “Giving 
is an individual right, and any restric- 
tion is un-American, arbitrary and dic- 
tatorial. The administrator should seek 
to serve rather than to reign.” 

Worthy of attention is the fact that 
the majority of superintendents who 
indicated that teachers are in danger 
of being influenced to favor children 
who bring them gifts of more than 
nominal value failed to give logical 
reasons for thinking so. 


Teachers Embarrassed 


For instance, one respondent from 
Wisconsin, defending the Yes faction, 
said that teachers who receive gifts of 
more than nominal value are not so 
much influenced as embarrassed by 
the fact that they cannot reject gifts 
given by children whose parents could 
hardly afford them. 

“Families and children who are un- 
able to make gifts consider they are at 
a disadvantage,” an Arkansas admin- 
istrator explained. A child who does 
not give a gift to his teacher may at- 


tribute failure in his school work to this 
fact, the Wisconsin superintendent 
added. 

It is interesting to know that al- 
though 71 per cent indicated that ad- 
ministrators should discourage the ac- 
ceptance of gifts, 78 per cent are op- 
posed to the prohibiting of all gifts. 
Seventeen per cent favor the prohibit- 
ing of all gifts, and 5 per cent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

However, when it came to the ques- 
tion of whether the administration 
should prohibit gifts beyond a speci- 
fied value, 52 per cent said Yes, 40 
per cent said No, and 8 per cent could 
not make up their minds. 

“The danger lies not so much in 
bribing a teacher,” a Michigan super- 
intendent stated, “but in making gifts 
become expensive for parents. Group 
pressure forces some children to bring 
gifts their parents cannot afford; fur- 
thermore, a teacher does not need tips 
and gratuities for her services.” 


Varied Limits Set 
If the administration would prohibit 


gifts beyond a specified value, what 
should that value limit be? Opinions 
varied. Answers ranged all the way 
from 25 cents to $25, many of the re- 
spondents frankly saying that they did 
not know just how much value limit to 
put, that they were just venturing wild 
guesses. The $1 to $2 bracket seemed 
to have a slightly bigger following 
than other groups, which included $3, 
$5 and $10. 

Again this amount would depend 
on whether the gift is given by a group 
of students or by individual students, 
respondents pointed out. Others said: 
Leave the question of amount to the 
pupils themselves, or to more mature 
judgment. 

To a Michigan man, the question of 
whether to accept gifts or whether to 
discourage the giving of gifts can be 
carried to extremes. “The implication 
that a gift is a bribe is a reflection on 
the general character of the American 
teacher,” he said. a 
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Building: 

Colby D. Hall, 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Architect and 
Engineer: 
Preston M. Geren 


General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 
& Son, Inc. 


Type: 


Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


SELECTED BY LEADING ARCH/TECTS 


W l N '@) ‘eon’, s-) BY fulfill dare exacting 


requirements of 
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Building: 

Milton E. Daniel 
Dormitory, Texas 
Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Architect: 
Joseph R. Pelick. 


General Contractor: 
James T. Taylor 

& Son, Inc. 

Type: 


Adlake Double 
Hung Windows 


The Adams & Westlake Company 


NEW YORK ELKHART, INDIANA CHICAGO 


Established in 1857 
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IN... you can forget about manual resetting of classroom 
clocks. The new Flexchron System automatically resets al! sec- 
ondary clocks after power interruptions of any duration -whether 
for 10 minutes or ten hours. 


When a power failure occurs, the Master Clock & Program Controller keeps 
running on a built-in power reserve in which no batteries are used. When 
electric service is restored, program signals sound on schedule and all sec- 
ondary clocks are automatically reset. And since each secondary clock has 
its own resetting mechanism (under control of the Master Clock) all 
clocks are synchronized to the exact same time, including the sweep sec- 
ond hand. 

These are important advantages you get with the new Flexchron System— 
by Standard—that other systems cannot provide. And in addition you get 
such time-tested features as: 

“MEMORY TAPE” PROGRAM CONTROL 


SIMPLICITY OF PROGRAM SCHEDULING 
FLEXIBILITY OF PROGRAM SELECTION 


These are all important features born of long experience—almost 75 years | 
of it—in the clock system field. 


Send today for your copy of Standard's new and com- 
plete Clock Systems Catalog. Ask for Publication #245. 





89 LOGAN STREET 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 





Travelling Display— 
Watch for showing 
in your area. See 
complete STAND- 


ARD Systems in = 


operation. Emergency Laboratory Hospital Signalling Analogue Precision 
Lighting Equipment Panels Equipment Compvtors Timers 
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STRONG & TOUGH 


Another fine Fiat 
installation 
on the way. 
National Bank 
of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La. 
Architects: 
Nolan, Norman 
and Nolan 
General Contractors: 
R. P. Farnsworth & Co., 
Inc. 





SELF-LUBRICATING RUST PROOF CHEMICAL RESISTANT 


- 
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GET ALL THE DETAILS NOW! Find out why FIAT Toilet Compartments are years 
ahead. Get the catalog that helps you plan your toilet rooms. Send the coupon now! 


FIAT METAL MFG. COMPANY * 9319 Belmont Ave. * Franklin Park, Illinois 
[] Please send me new, fully illustrated catalog #570 

(] Please have your representative call. 

Firm 

Address___ 


City Zone____ State_ 





Individual 





FOUR COMPLETE PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FOR BETTER SERVICE, LOWER COST 


a a 
—_—_— "orm en = 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. + Franklin Park, Ill. « Los Angeles 63, Calif. + Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


Manufacturing Quality Showers and Compartments since 1922 








Introducing a new series 
of SICO portable tables 


3 siti. al 


By-"S” 





Lower cost... yet with all famous SICO features 


<a 








There’s a new series of utility tables 
in the Sico System—series “‘S.” In- 
tensive engineering has produced 4 
new rolling-folding tables that incor- 
porate all of Sico’s famous features, 
yet they sell for as much as 20% less 
than previous list prices! 


Now, Sico series “‘S’”’ portable tables 
make efficient multi-use-of-space an 
even more practical solution for the 
crowded school with a limited budget. 





BY-“S" 12’ table with benches—Precision 
“Floating Fold” cuts conversion time— 
insures easy, safe handling. Seats 20. 

LB-“S” Rolling, folding banquet table—Easy- 
to-clean “school top” of melamine plastic. 
Choice of lengths. 

1900-"S" Table with attached benches— Benches 
fold for easy floor cleaning. 6 or 8 ft. lengths. 
Seats 10 to 14. 

Tip-Top-“S" Table with benches—Folds and 
stores flat, or nests in extremely small area. 
6 or 8 ft. Seats 10 to 14. 


Tip-Top-"$” 





For more information on the series “‘S’’ tables 


and the Sico System write today to... 


SICO Manufacturing Company, Inc. « 5215 Eden Ave. So. « Minneapolis 24, Minnesota « Dept. 203 e000 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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“These Hydroguards cost less to install than 
other shower systems . . . and they give 
full protection against scalding or freezing 
water. They’re an investment in student 


safety —a bargain at any price!” 


Yes, for many years after this plumbing 
contractor has finished his job, those 
Hydroguards will be providing safe, inviting 
showers any student can easily adjust for 

_-personal comfort. They’re a sound invest- 
ment from the start . . . a bargain in pro- H Y D R 0 G J A R p 
tection, trouble-free operation and lasting 


service. Thermostatic Tub-Shower Control 
An Investment In Safety 








Get the facts about Hydroguard protec- 
tion for your students. Fill out and mailin { 
. The Powers Regul Comp 
coupon or call a Powers representative. Dept. 1058, Skokie 7, Illinois 
J 
| 
! 





(C) Send illustrated booklet, “Safer Showers”. 
(1) Arrange for showing of new slide film, “Safe Shower Systems”. 


Name. Title 
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...more school facilities without 
more cost 


Make the most of available areas through efficient 
multiple use of space. Up-to-the-minute Erickson 
portable Fold-A-Way equipment, such as lunchtables 
with benches, choral risers, stages, bandstands, 
ping pong tables, banquet tables, help you 
achieve maximum utilization of your multi-use 
room, corridors, gym, etc. Write us! Let us 
send you complete information. 


















ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 
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“Where do we act?™ “Right here, Kids!" = “To be or not to be...” 





“Where do we sing?” “Right here, here Kids!” ye 


Ng, Mindy fae ihe 
hee ete het 
oy Be a Sie Sain 


i... B..... MFG. CO. 


Let us show you how Dept. NS-10 2580 University Ave. ¢ St. Paul 14, Minn. 


extremely portable 
Fold-A-Way products 
can help you achieve 


Midway 5-6465 


Gentlemen: Please send further information on your extremely 
portable Fold-A-Way: 
CD Stages C] Choral Risers (] Ping Pong Tables 
maxiraum utilization I'm also interested in: 
C) Portable Lunchtables with Benches C) Portables without Benches 
of your multi-use room () Portable Bandstands [] Wall-type Lunchtables [[] Portable Banquet Tables 


NAME TITLE 





SCHOOL. 
ADDRESS 
ae eee (CITY STATE 
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Pave Your ‘‘Food-way”’ with 


Food service areas present complex floor prob- - Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile has other virtues, 


lems to the school designer — problems solved _ too. Its color range answers problems of decor 
more efficiently by Vina-Lux than by any other _and light reflectance — and its easy cleaning 
resilient flooring. Spilled foods, liquids, tracked- | surface saves many maintenance dollars. In 31 
in dirt and grime stay on the surface of Vina-Lux _ new, attractive colors — and four pattern styles. 


— mop away in minutes. Write for samples and color chart today. 


Remember . . . Vina-Lux costs less to own per foot per year! 


See our catalog in 





AZROCK FLOOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT Co. | 555 FROST BANK BLDG. @ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





UNIVERSITY 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric— by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard’”’ 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, _ shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
Compact Controls Save Time 

2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
Instant Shift Speeds Typing 


CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR 
DEMONSTRATION 


f oO ¢ : 


Bee me 


YOUR PAPERWORK 
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From AMERICAN BLOWER: proof you can have a 


Quality Heating and Ventilating System 


. - » within a sound, realistic budget! 


oe 


ae eee 


Son, gor a 





Installed along the window sill, Wind-o-line radiant heat protects teacher and students nearby from exces- 
sive loss of body heat to cold walls—while the convected heat along the sill warms chilling downdrafts. 


NESBITT SYSTEMS SAVE UP TO 20% OVER CONVENTIONAL SYSTEMS. CHECK THESE FIGURES: 


IN NEW JERSEY $1.67 sq. ft. 
Pennsauken High School, 


Pennsauken, N.J. 
Architect: Faint & D’Anastasio 
Engineer: John Knecht 
Capacity: 1800 pupils 
Gross Area: 188,000 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $2,844,659 


Heating and Ventilating: 
$314, 986 


$42,025 
Compared with the installed costs of some other systems, the 
Nesbitt Series Hot-Water Wind-o-line system saves you as 
much as 20% on construction, equipment, and installation costs. 

You see, the Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator, installed in 
each classroom, requires only about one third as much hot 
water. You save by using smaller pipes and pumps. Costly 
trenches or crawl space, mains, runouts, and pipe insulation 
are eliminated, because the only supply-and-return piping 
needed is the Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation itself. 

And no other unit ventilator provides controlled heating, 
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IN OHIO $1.91 sq. ft. 
Young Elementary School, 
Springfield Township, Ohio 
Architect: W. B. Huff & Assoc. 
Engineer: Paul Fleming 
Capacity: 300 pupils 
Gross Area: 22,000 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $335,071 
Heating and Ventilating: 


IN ILLINOIS $1.41 sq. ft. 
Creve Coeur Elementary School, 
Creve Coeur, lilinois 


Architect & Engineer: 
George Poppo Wearda 
Capacity: 256 pupils 
Gross Area: 11,800 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $156,124 


Heating and Ventilating: 
$16,664 


ventilating, and natural cooling as effectively as the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer. When used in combination with Nesbitt Wind-o-line 
radiation, the result is healthful, productive comfort—free 
from physical distraction—for every student, whether he sits 
near the window or at the other side of the room. 

Only the comfortable student can maintain maximum learning 
efficiency. Send, today, for the big book on the value of controlled 
ventilation, ‘More Learning per School Dollar.”” American- 
Standard,* American Blower Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
In Canada: Canadian Sirocco products, Windsor, Ontario. 


* American-Standard and Standard @ are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


American-Standard 


AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 
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IF 
CLASSES 
WERE HELD 


OUTDOORS... 
—> 





If your school furniture were “on display” every day like this... 


You’d buy American Seating 


furniture every time! 





Why this fine furniture outdoors? We wanted you to see how beautiful our Universal Desks are. And we also wish to drive home the point that 


teachers and students use classroom furniture more than any other item... 


There are those who say: “We can’t get most students 
to sit properly today, so what difference does it make 


which type of furniture we buy?” 

This view, of course, overlooks an important fact: 
Posture is vital! If seating does not encourage proper 
posture, all students are penalized. 

So, we have taken the liberty of putting a classroom 
outdoors, just to drive home the point that . . . 

American Seating furniture has more postural advan- 
tages and more structural features than any other 
school furniture. And it lasts much longer. That's why 
American Seating furniture is the most economical 
furniture you can buy. 


CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE e 
BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS @ STADIUM SEATS 


UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE e 


and that purchasing American Seating furniture is actually an economy. 


No wonder American Seating furniture outsells 
every other make of school furniture. 

No wonder those who buy American Seating furni- 
ture for their schools take pride in their purchases. 

Don’t take our word alone. See for yourself. Arrange 
for a demonstration in the privacy of your own office. 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


AMERICAN 
3 Fe Ne 
® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CHAPEL FURNITURE @ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





Have you seen a demonstration 













Here is the smart, new American 
Seating No. 560 Teacher's Desk. 
Styled in the modern manner— 
light and graceful, yet sturdy and 
durable. The AMEREX® metal-and- 
plastic top is practically indestruct- 
ible. And beneath all its beauty are 
such features as: a drawer pedestal 
which has one-piece steel body wrap- 


of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 


ioned, ball-joint glides which pre- 
vent floor-marring; 30” x 48” top has 
generous overhang for teacher-stu- 
dent conferences. 

The same attractive desk is avail- 
able as double-pedestal type with 
two tiers of side drawers, and a 30” 
x 60” top. 


A first-hand demonstration will 








around, with welded, channel con- 
struction; nylon drawer glides; re- 
cessed modesty panel; rubber-cush- 


show you why American Seating is 
the most economical furniture you 
can buy. Arrange for one soon. 








@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


Poth Al te LOT 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY * GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN a -e alte: 
® 


Y 


(7 Please send full-color school catalog. [] Please send full-color church catalog. The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


[1]! would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


1) Please have your representative contact me. 
CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE © BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS j 
STADIUM SEATS « CHAPEL FURNITURE ¢ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
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YOUR local metal fabricators build 
these aluminum railings from Blumcraft 


materials. Competitive bidding is thus 


provided for public and private work. 


Blumcraft general catalogue M-59, 
containing the Deluxe line and also 
low-cost Tube-Line, is available to 


Architects; or consult Sweets. 


460 MELWOOD STREET 


PGH. 


Oo F 


13, PA. 


Oboe SB: 8: Oo 0 


PERMANENT DISPLAY 101 PARK AVE., N.Y, 































This Simple Test PROVES Why 


’ TROPHY. 


1 LASTS LONGER 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS. 





Each of the two halves of this hardwood 
sample was scratched with the same silver 
dollar, with the same force and pressure. 
Note TROPHY’S spectacular superiority! 
Trophy rates highest in abrasion index of 
any gym finish tested. 


This is just one of the reasons why every 
major tournament floor and more than 15,000 
of the nation’s top-ranking gymnasiums and 
arenas are Hillyard-finished. 


Hillyard TROPHY “Finish for Champions”, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no- 
glare, non-skid finish, is equally the favorite 
of coaches, players and spectators! 


With a certified Abrasion Index (Toughness 
Rating )—highest of any gym finish tested— 
TROPHY much more than meets the require- 
ments of Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. speci- 
fications. 


Beautiful Charlotte Coliseum, 
Charlotte, N. Carolina. 
A. G. Odell, Jr. & Assoc., 
Architects 








Upper Panel—Trophy’s 7 
tough film of protec- 
tion came through this | 
test unbroken and un- | 
blemished! 

















Lower Panel —ordinary § 
finish came off in 
ugly scratches, leaving 
the wood unprotected 
against moisture, dirt, 

stains. ‘ 
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USE A SPECIALIZED FLOOR 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” a ’ 
for expert advice on your floor care problems. 1) naw i f . 
He'll be glad to show you how modern specialized 
products, and streamlined work methods, can keep 
your floors in top condition—and save you real When * ° the “ 
money by cutting labor time. No obligation—he’s u M 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 
22 For additional information, use postcard on page 185. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








— 


99.2% of th t fisappears! 


(And you can eliminate rinsing) 
(ey S U PER S H INE-A L L? cteaning action proved “com- 


plete” by York Research Test using radio-active isotopes*. Super Shine-All gets under 
the dirt—loosens and lifts it. Harsh scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Let the SUPER SHINE-ALL solution dissolve grime a few minutes—mop—and pick up the dirt-laden 
liquid. For regular cleaning, rinsing is not necessary—a costly labor step can be omitted! SUPER SHINE- 
ALL leaves no dulling, unsightly film. 
Yet, this strength is gentle! Because it is chemically neutral, SUPER-SHINE-ALL is non-damaging to 
the finest flooring—safe to use on any surface that water won’t damage. Non-irritating to the hands, too. 


*York Research Laboratory report available on request. 





The cleansing action you see here = 6-fold: 4. Dissolving—breaks up water-soluble particles. 
i, W etting—makes the water soak in faster. 5. Emulsifying—breaks up fats, oils, grease. 
2. Penetrating—gets through and under dirt. 6. Suspending—lifts all soil particles into suspension in 
3. Sudsing—trich suds for full-strength cleaning. the liquid, for easy removal. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 
“"~HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. ali 


' 

1 ! ; ‘ 
TREATMENT | O PIRUPER SHINEALL, ( ) TROPHY 

C Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer demonstrate 
FLOOR. 


labor-saving treatments on my floors. 





Name 


Firm or Institution 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. } Address_ 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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G in your kitchen operations 


with modern TOLEDOS 





In the wide choice of modern Toledo meat pro- There are plenty of good reasons for choosing 
cessing machines, peelers, disposers and dish- Toledos. Bulletin SD-3815 will give you all the 
washers you'll find just the right equipment you facts. Write for it today! TOLEDO SCALE 
need to streamline your kitchen operations, trim CORPORATION, Kitchen Machine Division, 
your kitchen costs. 245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 











STEAK MACHINES 


Toledo Steak Machines produce 
those tempting, tender, sales- 
appealing steaks 40% faster. 

Dependable, long-lasting. 





















MIXERS 


Outstanding in perform- 
ance and appearance. 

Positive gear drive, 
swivel rey saddle 
bowl. 20, 30, and 60 
qt. sizes. 










‘DOOR-TYPE 
DISHWASHERS 


Efficient three-way door. | 
hoice of timed automatic or 
push-button controls. Fast, 
lependable. 


’ 


DISPOSERS 


Shred all food waste and flush 
them down drain. Truly sani- 
tary, efficient. 4 and 144 HP sizes 
for Someone. 3 and 5 HP 
for food preparation areas. 





ee NEW TOLEDO “’10’’ SLICER 


This space-saving new Toledo Slicer is 





built to do a big job. Features handsome 





clean-lined design. Fast, easy operation 
Easy to clean—parts tilt away, or are 
PEELERS sahil Abdi hb ae = COUNTER DISHWASHERS 


Positive gauge plate control 

Sharp abrasive on both disc and 

cylinder for complete = age fit in , minimum 
with minimum waste. Full entire wash, ‘adie: lown and 
choice of sizes from 15 Ib. vines cycle. (Model CA- 
(Portable Bench Type) to 20). Also push-button 
70 lb. capacity. operated models. 

























CHOPPERS CONVEYOR 
Choice of 1/3 HP to a7 DISHWASHERS 
F HP and up to 25 Wide choice of models, 
ad models. Trouble-free, He. either single or double 
3 modern in appearance. Easy to tank types. ag to 12,600 
HI-SPEED $ AWS clean and keep sparkling clean. — hourly. Integral pre-wash 
av ‘ 


Have extra large working & epee 
big capacity to speed prod 
tion. Clean apuration, 
maximum cleaning 
ease. Choice of mod- 
els with 16” or 12” 
wheels. 





ALL THE WAY! 


ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


TODAY, IT PAYS MORE THAN EVER TO GO 


TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION, KITCHEN MACHINE DIVISION, 245 HOLLENBECK STREET, 


24 For additional information, use postcard on page 185. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








Heinz Tomato Juice 


starts any meal off right! 


s your meal starter, try serving cus- 
A tomers a chilled glass of delicious 
Heinz Tomato Juice and watch how much 
more they enjoy the rest of the meal. 


© Heinz Tomato Juice is a splendid appe- 
tizer and a popular one. But even more 
important to you, it offers profit opportu- 
nities that are very hard to match. Heinz 
Tomato Juice is pure juice—pressed from 


plump, vine-ripened tomatoes picked at 
flavor peak. It’s the only nationally distrib- 
uted brand made from California-grown 
tomatoes—it’s uniform in quality and 
flavor—will not separate in the glass. 

@ Let your salesman show you the 
profit opportunities in the 46-oz. and 
No. 10 tins. You’ll want to order Heinz 
Tomato Juice on his next call. 


Heinz \s7] 


Our Business Is To Make Your Business Better 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





Now, from Honeywell, leader | 
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\\Se ¥ Making schools better 
, is this man’s job! 


He's the Honeywell man who works closely 
with your architect and builder to see that 
your Honeywell control systems are properly 
applied and installed. His responsibility 
never ends either, because he, and thousands 
of Honeywell men like him, are ready to give 
you instant, expert service from 112 service 
offices—as close as your phone. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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in school control systems, 


THE HONEYWELL 
CLOCKMASTER™ 


The Clockmaster, Honeywell’s newest addition to its line of electrical systems 
for schools, represents another important step in Honeywell’s overall program 
for schools. The program itself is based on Honeywell’s thorough apprecia- 
tion of schools’ operational needs and is primarily designed to permit better 
education by providing the finest control facilities in school plants. 







Now with the Honeywell systems shown on this page, your school gets 
the special benefits that only Honeywell can give: 1) your school management 
benefits from simplified operational functions; 2) your student body benefits 
from a better, more flexible learning environment; and 3) your taxpayers 
benefit from the performance and durability of quality products tailored to fit 






Honeywell Clockmaster Systems 
® Provide handsome clocks in 9", 12”, 15” or 
18” dials, flush or surface mounted. 
* Easy installation—standard plug-and-socket your school’s particular needs. In addition Honeywell offers the most com- 








connections. No soldering. : : ‘ ; Pig, Sap 
© Simplified link-chain programming. Easy to prehensive maintenance program in the industry—periodic inspections, emer- 


read, understand, set. Trouble-free. gency service and the replacement of worn equipment. For more complete 
* Optional spring-reserve power unit. Keeps details on any of Honeywell's electrical systems for schools, call your local 


master clock running during power failure. : é ; 
© Signal duration nab oe Surface switch Honeywell office or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept NS-10-133, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota. 


permits signal duration 2 to 25 seconds, 



















Honeywell Light-Saver* 





Honeywell Fire Detection and Alarm System 


© Locates fire by numbered light. 

© Reports fires automatically both 
within building and to local fire station. 
© Transmits * aoa even with ground 
or break in detection circuit. 

© Operates on stand-by battery in case 
of power failure. 

* Easy to install. Detectors fit stand- 
ard 3” box or plaster ring. 


* Trademark 
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® Phototubes and control panel auto- 
matically turn artificial lights on and 
off as needed to supplement daylight. 
© Tests prove savings as high as 80% 
on lighting bills. 

© Helps teacher use natural lighting 
to fullest advantage. 

© Honeywell helps with application 
and installation. 

¢ Honeywell offers lifetime mainte- 
nance contract. 


Honeywell 
Fiat in Couttol 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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ARCHITECT: 


Gambrell & Company, Dallas, 


i. 





Jacobson & Company, Inc., New York City 
Texas. 


%, 


C. Snyder—Reginald E. Marsh—Starret & Van Vieck Associate Architects 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX DISTRIBUTOR 


Cornwell Ave. School, West Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. ARCHITECTS 
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Acoustical Ceiling 


Economical...Permanently Efficient 


CAVITY TILE” 


Incombustible...Paintable Time After Time 


This new kind of sound conditioning — perfected in 
Acousti-Celotex research laboratories — puts the 
benefits of modern sound conditioning within reach 
of even very modest school budgets. 


Cavity Tile is the lowest cost acoustical tile on the 
market having all these important advantages; 
(1) incombustible—UL approved (2) pre-finished pure 
white (3) repaintable time after time with no loss of 
sound absorbing efficiency; these perforations won’t 
clog! (4) easy access to above-ceiling utilities (5) in- 
tegration and interchangeability of lighting and air 
conditioning units in same suspension system. 


This attractive, decorative ceiling can be installed in 
old or new buildings. For a demonstration and esti- 
mate, with no obligation, call your Acousti-Celotex 
distributor (see adjoining column). You can count 
on him, a member of the famous family of Celotex 
acoustical specialists, for the finest in technical 
ability and installation skill. 

CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES FOR PHONE NUMBER 


Here's How Cavity Tile Reduces Noise: 
Airborne sound waves enter perforations in (1) special gyp- 
sum board tile . . . are partially converted into thermal 
energy in transmission through (2) special membrane lami- 
nated to back of tile . . . are further dissipated by the 
“spring-like” action of the (3) air space (cavity) above. 
RESULT: permanently high noise reduction efficiency 


*U. S. PATENT NO. 2,838,806 


Acousn-(etotex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


Products to Meet Every Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





ACOUSTI-CELOTEX DISTRIBUTORS 
ALA.—Acousti Engineering of Alab ,Inc., Birmingham 3; 
Acoustics & Specialties Co., New Orleans 12, La. ARIZ.— 
Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co., Phoenix; Garrett Building 
Specialties, Tucson. ARK.—Acoustics & Specialties Co. 
Little Rock; Acoustics & Specialties, Inc., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
CAL.—McNaul's, Bakersfield; The Harold E. Shugart Co., 
Inc., Glendale 4; Western Asbestos Co., Fresno, Oakland 6, 
Sacramento 14, San Francisco 3, San Jose, Stockton; 
Hackett Acoustics & Specialties, Inc., San Diego |}. COLO. 
—Lavren Burt, Inc., Denver 1. CONN.—Thermai Acoustics, 
Inc., West Haven. DELA.—The Hompshire Corp., Balti- 
more 11, Md.; Jacobson & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
D.C.—The Hampshire Corp., Bladensburg, Md. FLA.— 
Acoustic Engineering Company of Florida, Jacksonville 4, 
Tampa 5, Orlando; Acousti Corporation of Miami, Ltd., 
Miami 32; Acoustics & Specialties Company, New Orleans 
12, La. GA.—Acousti Engineering Company, Atlanta 3; 
Hale & Wallace, Inc., Chattanooga 4, Tenn. IDAHO— 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah; Noise Control of 
Spokane, Inc., Spok 10, Wash. 1LL.—James L. Lyon 
Co., Chicago 10, Rockford; R. L. McManus & Co., Peoria; 
Hugh J. Baker & Co., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; Allied Con- 
struction Services, Inc., Davenport, lowa; Henges Co., Inc., 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. IND.—Hugh J. Baker & Co., Indianapolis 
6; Lipps Acoustics Specialties Co., South Bend; James L. 
Lyon Co., Chicago 10, Ill.; E. C. Decker & Co. of Ky., Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky.; E. C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
1OWA—Allied Construction Services, Inc., Des Moines, 
Davenport; Earl S. Lewis & Co., Inc., Sioux City, Omaha, 
Neb. KAN.—Henges Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas City 8, 
Mo. KY.—E. C. Decker & Co. of Ky., Inc., Louisville 2; E. 
C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Tri-State Roofing 
Co., Knoxville, Nashville, Tenn. LA.—Acoustics & Special- 
ties Co., New Orleans 12, Shreveport. ME.—Pitcher & Co., 
Inc., Winthrop, Me. MD.—The Hampshire Corp., Baltimore 
11, Bladensburg. MASS.—Pitcher & Co., inc., Cambridge 
42, Worcester; Acoustical Ceilings, Inc., Pittsfield. MICH.— 
R. E. Leggette Co., Dearborn, Lansing, Saginaw; Leggette- 
Michaels Co., Grand Rapids; Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis. MINN.—Iinsulation Sales Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis 15, Duluth. MISS.—Acoustics & Specialties, 
Inc., Jackson, Memphis 3, Tenn.; Acoustics & Specialties 
Co., New Orleans 12, La. MO.—Henges Co., Inc., Kansas 
City 8, St. Lovis 3. MONT.—Noise Control of Spokane, 
inc., Spokane 10, Wash. NEB.—Earl S. Lewis & Co., inc., 
Omaha 2; Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colorado, Denver 1, Colo. 
NEV.— Western Asbestos Co., Sacramento 14, Calif.; 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City 4, Utah. N. H.—Pitcher 
& Co., Inc., Goffstown, N. H. N. J.—Jacobson & Co., Inc., 
Elizabeth 4, Philadelphia 31, Pa. N. M.—R. E. Leggette 
Co. of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Southwest Acoustical 
Co., El Paso, Texas. N. ¥.—Collum Acoustical Co., Inc., 
Albany, Rochester 10, Syracuse 3; Western New York 
Collum Acoustical Corp., Buffalo 2, Jamestown; Jacobson 
& Co., Inc., New York 17, N. €.—Acousti Engineering of 
Carolinas, Inc., Charlotte 3; The Hampshire Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va. N. D.—Insulation Sales Co., Inc., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. OHIO—E. C. Decker & Co., Inc., Cincinnati 2, 
Dayton 5; The George P. Little Co., Inc., Cleveland 13, 
Columbus 8, Akron 4, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. OKLA.—Sooner 
Acoustical Company, Oklahoma City 4; Oklahoma Acous- 
tical & Specialties Co., Tulsa. ORE.—Noise Control of 
Oregon, Inc., Portland 10. PA.—Jocobson & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 31, Harrisburg; The George P. Little Co, 
Inc., Pittsburgh 12; Western New York Collum Acoustical 
Corp., Buffalo 2, N. Y.;The Hampshire Corp., Baltimore 11, 
Md, R. 1.—Pitcher & Co., Inc.,.‘Providence. $. C.— 
Acousti Engineering of Carolinas, Inc., Charlotte 3, N. C. 
S$. D.—Insulation Sales Co., Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn; 
Lauren Burt, Inc. of Colo., Denver 1, Colo. TENN.— 
A tics & Specialties, Inc., Memphis 3; Tri-State Roofing 
Co., Knoxville, Nashville; Hale & Wallace, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga 4; The Hampshire Corp., Roanoke, Va. TEX.— 
Callaway’s, Abilene; West Texas Brick & Tile Co., Mid- 
land; Jenkins Brick & Supply Co., Amarillo; Gambrell & 
Company, Dallas; Straus-Frank Co., Houston, San Antonio, 
Corpus Christi; Southwest Acoustical Company, El Paso, 
UTAH—Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City 4. VT¥.—The 
Bader Co., Burlington, Rutland. VA.—The Hampshire 
Corp., Baltimore 11, Md., Bladensburg, Md.; The Homp- 
shire Corp., Richmond 22, Roanoke 2, Norfolk. WASH.— 
Noise Control of Oregon, Inc., Portland 10, Ore.; Noise 
Control of Seattle, Inc., Seattle 3; Noise Control of Spo- 
kane, Inc., Spokane 10. W. VA.—E. C. Decker & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; The Hampshire Corp.; St. Albans; The 
George P. Little Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 12, Pa.; The Hamp- 
shire Corp., Baltimore 11, Md., Roanoke 2, Va. WIS.— 
Edward T. Ver Halen, Inc., Milwavkee 2, Green Bay, 
Madison; Insulation Sales Co., Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
WY0O.—Lavren Burt, Inc., of Colorado, Denver 1, Colo.; 
Lauren Burt, Inc., Salt Lake City 4, Utch. IN CANADA— 
Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., St. John's, Nfld., Halifax; 
Montreal (Home office), Ottawa, Toronto, North Bay, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver. 




















built to stand the test 


of time and children 


garth terag, 
6 o 
e os 
19” x 25” top 5" 
¢ sof northern hard maple * 
' with plastic laminate surface. m4 
. 


Can’‘t be carved or stained hy 


. wider, higher 
curved back rails 


& 

e 

. wider, deeper saddle 

*° seat turns 45° to 
left or right 


e * 
. vertical adjustment 
¢ oof both seat and desk 
: offers ample range 
° to fit varying 


a pupil size 
. 
° 


— 
ZAY 


STERLING desks 


feature the largest book box and desk 
top with correct-posture swivel chair 


Desks that make the child comfortable help to avoid the 
restlessness that leads to class disturbance. Pupil sits in the 
chair, not just on it. Large writing surface and ample book 
storage reduce time lost in searching for materials and picking 
up dropped articles. ne 

Sterling desk models are available with wood bottom book 
box when preferred; also with study top for high school and 
college students, A lower priced, non-adjustable model with 
open front book box is offered to meet limited seating budgets. 

Heavy-duty construction throughout gives superior resist- 
ance to wear and abuse for many years of trouble-free service. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 

write for descriptive literature and prices 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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°° nylon bearing 
. adjustable 
by friction hinges. 
* Desk top won't slam 4 
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* 1851 cv. in. ca” 
box — ample room hor 4 
seven. books plus a a 
large notebook. . 
e Die formed 18 gauge .* 
5 e ” 
fn , steel 


BBecktey/Carpy 


1912 north narragansett avenue 
chicago 39, illinois 


for over 50 years a teliable 
source for school supplies 
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One of the gyms of the $2,500,000 Johnson Gymnasium at the 
University of New Mexico. Crystal Seal-O-San is used here. 


Valley High School, Albuquerque, uses 
Seal-O-San to give long-lived protection 
for expensive hardwood floors. 


Seal-O-San assured the most nearly per- 
fect playing surface possible on the gym 
floor at Gallup High School, Gallup. 


New Mexico Schools, too, 


choose SEAL-O-SAN,. 


The gym floor finish that takes abuse without showing it is 
the choice of many school officials and basketball coaches. 


Here you see just three of the many New Mexico school gym 
floors which use Seal-O-San. 

In thirty years of use under every conceivable condition, 
Seal-O-San has earned its reputation as the most dependable 
sealer in existence. It produces a tough, resilient, non-skid 
finish that requires only dust mopping to stay in top condi- 
tion. Many basketball coaches insist that Seal-O-San be used 
on their gym floors. 

Get full details from your Huntington 
representative. Write for his name now. 


The Man Behind the Drum, your Huntington Cate | 
representative, can demonstrate Seal-O-San's — 
superiority as well as help you plan a complete Copommce 


me 


maintenance program that can cut labor costs. Ss 


Where research leads to better products... 


TINGTON 


HUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES, INC. + Huntington,Indiana + Philadelphia 35,Pennsylvania + Toronto 2, Ontario 





Left to right: Profile,* Accent,* both extra-heavyweight; Valor,* new Sand Dune,* both heavyweight. 


Surb 1 iy .. Stainless by Oneida. Quality for every 


taste and budget. Each piece perfectly finished and balanced. * 


See your food equipment dealer or write to Hotel and Restaurant Division 


ONEIDA & SILVERSMITHS,, Oneida, New York, makers of distinctive tableware. “TRADEMARKS OF ONEIDA LTO, 
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POWER behind proper 
cooking instruction! 


You, as a school board or school management 
official, can see that students receive ELECTRIC 
Range cooking instruction. 


WHY? 
They need this instruction because more than 
3,500 ELECTRIC Ranges are being installed in 
homes every day—many of them in your stu- 
dents’ homes. 


HOW ? 


First, your electric light and power company or 
electric appliance dealer can tell you how to have 
the latest models of ELECTRIC Ranges in- 
stalled in your school’s home economics labo- 
ratories. 


KITS 


Next, the home service department of your 
electric light and power company can also give 
your home economics teachers the NEMA Elec- 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


tric Range Teaching Kit, which includes beau- 
tiful wall charts in full color, a Teaching Guide 
and Recipe Folder, both keyed to the charts. 


AIM 


With these teaching aids and ranges, your school 
can achieve its aim to be fully equipped for in- 
struction in today’s kind of cooking—ELEC- 
TRIC Range cooking—automatic, cool and 
clean. 


BOOKLET 


To further help you in planning your school’s 
home economics department, or remodeling 
your present one, please write us for a copy of 
PLANNING THE MODERN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS DEPARTMENT. This booklet in- 
cludes actual floor plans which show what other 
schools are doing. Just write to the address 
below. 


=—— = 
Z is 
LIVE BETTER 
“torme 


ADMIRAL ¢ FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GENERAL ELECTRIC ¢ HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR *¢ MONARCH ¢ NORGE 
PHILCO « RCA WHIRLPOOL + TAPPAN + WESTINGHOUSE 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 












Pedestal Grinders 10K Precision 
—$282 up. Lathes—$388 up. 


‘ 














Time is always at a premium in every j 
shop course—there’s always more 

to teach than time permits. South Bend 
Machine Tools help overcome this 
condition. Simplicity of operation reduces 
the time needed to develop machine- 
handling ability. Students ‘“‘catch on” 
faster and they can concentrate on 
developing their skills. Less work will be 
spoiled . . . and they’ll need less 
supervision. South Bends accomplish this 
through their safety features... 








a simplified power drives . . . positive action i 
controls . . . distinctively shaped knobs 
¥ paaraceannenienees aapinrernarsin etna eine tenatiteny eet onreenray ots erm tems meres Saene 7 recognizable by touch . . . large feed dials. | 
| SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana Now is the time to find out all the 
advant f th Bend Machi 
Please send information on [] 9” to 16-24” Lathes, [] Mill- a ie eons 
| ing Machines, [] 7” Bench Shapers, [] 14” Drill Presses, | 
(_} 8” and 10” Pedestal Grinders, [] Tools and Attachments, 
[) Teaching Hel films, i iS th 
| Teaching Helps (Films, books, charts, et.) | SOUTH BEND LATHE 
| SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
Name | 
| ee cs cam uae meee 
| | Builders of Better Tools 
gee athe aaa i eer ra Since 1906 
| 
| 
| Sweet CB tet 
a 
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OVER 16 INCHES OF SAFE, 
COMFORTABLE FOOT ROOM 


In Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats your feet rest on a wide, 
solid base. You have the comfort of a conventional straight chair. 
Dangerous narrow footboards and the many other hazards of open 
deck construction are eliminated. 2 


The completely Closed Deck prevents the loss of articles under the 
stand, reduces fire hazards, makes possible a lower insurance rating 
and gives the spectator a complete sense of safety. 


Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out Gym Seats are also quicker and easier 
to clean; they can be rolled back without first sweeping under the 
stand. This saves time and means reduced janitorial costs. 


a 
IRON WORKERS LED SINCE 1835 


In addition to their many structural advantages Hussey Roll-Outs 
enhance the appearance of the auditorium. When closed they pre- 
sent a beautifully finished perpendicular wood wall. Available in 
Mahogany if desired. 


Write, wire or phone for complete 
information and FREE ‘‘Roll-Out'’ catalog 


HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
5820 Railroad Ave. North Berwick, Me. 


Also manufacturers of Portable and Permanent Outdoor Seating. 








This can't *nona 


Hussey Closed Deck "Roll-Out" 
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A child is a whirlwind on two feet moving 
in a manner that’s incalculable . . . and 
constant. It takes flooring with stamina... 

i colors with staying power... to measure 
up to his activities. MATICO qualifies on 
every count... stands up to heaviest traf- 
fic year after year. MATICO colors are 
styled to camouflage soil, to stay bright and 
fresh, to clean easily and resist signs of 
wear. Hindsight proves your foresight, 
when you select economical MATICO for 
your school. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. * Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


Aristoflex * Confetti * Parquetry * Maticork * Asphalt Tile 
Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 





ee ee ee Se me ee ae eee ee ne ee ne a eee toe ee aoe 
8A509 


MAIL MASTIC TILE CORP. OF AMERICA, DEPT. 24-10, BOX 128, Vails Gate, New York 
COUPON Please send me free samples and full details about MATICO Tile Flooring. 


TODAY Name nt Maegan =P 7H ESD PIE Re oe as pean et EAE ORE Zone ........ is penn aticoombliee 
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No. 1007 
BOOK TRUCK 


A 
Mebrvodl: angle offers much more for less 





























ANGLE 





feet of shelving 





Utilize Both Sides of this Book Truck 


The ingenious Double-Faced 1007 fulfills the need 
for more book storage, better visibility. Two rows 
of angle shelving on both sides displays any size 


book or magazine, neatly. 


Every Book Title Easily Read 


Every book and magazine title pitched at the proper 
angle for quick identification, ready accessibility .. . 
for students and teachers. Angle shelving does it! 


25% More Book Storage 


25° more storage in the same floor space through 
the clever, imaginative arrangement of four 4 ft. 
shelves. Unusually large top shelf displays books, 


magazines, periodicals perfectly. 


Steel Tubing Gives Super Strength 


Satin chrome steel tubing gives life-long protection, 





strength and safety to the unit’s most critical edges. 


Extra Years of Hard Use 


Amazing resistance to scuffing and wear comes from 
a new, superior synthetic finish. Genuine Maple 
veneer panels, hand rubbed to smooth luster feel and 
appearance, remain handsome year after year after 


year. 


Effortiessly Moved About 
Effortless mobility, via easy rolling, ball bearing 
swivel casters, offers ultimate usability within the 


room... from room to room. 













16 feet K..0. €.0.8. 

of angle $59 he) ZEELAND 

Shelving MICHIGAN 
CLASSROOM NEED 


Designed by Henry P. Glass, FIDI 













CABINETS FOR ANY 






[-] | WOULD LIKE FREE LITERATURE. 






[] PLEASE HAVE REPRESENTATIVE CALL. 









C] ENCLOSED FIND PURCHASE ORDER FOR BOOKTRUCK. 







ee MOBILE 

en CLASSROOM CABINETS 

ead Fleetwood Furniture Company 
Tae Zeeland, Mich. 
























THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has greatly sim- 


plified the record-keeping set-up of The 


ianchi Co. 


BIANCHI IS THE ONLY COMPANY to manufacture 100% 
liquid center cherries and chocolate covered cherries, 


“Our Salional System 
saves us *°2,400 a year... 


returns 68% annually on our investment.’’—1me Bianchi Company 


“The ease with which we are able to 
operate our new National Account- 
ing Machine has speeded up our 
posting work considerably, making 
more time available for credit follow- 
up and other important office activi- 
ties,” writes A. J. Bianchi, of The 
Bianchi Company. “In fact, we esti- 
mate that our National has cut post- 
ing time by 75%. 

“All totals are accumulated auto- 
matically by our National System, 
eliminating the daily re-adding of 
columns. And with the information 
our National supplies, we are able 


to complete tax reports in a fraction 
of the time it previously took by 
hand. Our National System is easy 
to operate, too, making it easier for 
us to train new employees. 

“By increasing the efficiency and 
economy of our operation, our 
National System saves us at least 
$2,400 a year, returns 68% annually 
on our investment.” 


of The Bianchi Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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A. J. BIANCHI, whose com- 
pany was in business 
during the Civil War. 


ae 


THIS MACHINE—the only one of its kind 
in the world—was designed to mass 
produce chocolate covered cherries. 


New York City, N.Y. 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow Py~e 
pages of your phone book.) — 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


 accoum MACHINES 
‘ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Required) 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 











(iss) Am Bridge Modular Schools 


COUPON: Clip and send iy 
AmBridge Modular ——. - 
high quality, and meet all ecu 


i lar Schools 
AmBridge B American Bridge Division 
0 ’ 
ited States Steel 
ue 30, Pennsylvania 


Name.....-. 


Title....--820°°" 
Address..----°° 


City. . 
ii we send your architect a COPY! 


Sha 
Architect's Name...- 


page booklet c 


24- 
sine you can save valuable 


earn how 
tional requirements. 


ibing 
mpletely descripin 
yes time, obtain 


Proud new school: 


About that beautiful new school you are planning 
to build: Wouldn’t proven, precision-made steel 
wall panels and other integrated building compo- 
nents save trouble and lots of time? Wouldn’t easily 
movable interior partitions be desirable at some 
future date when space rearrangement or expansion 
is necessary? Wouldn’t permanently colorful exte- 
rior steel walls save you money? 

You bet they would! You can have all these 
benefits—and more—in your next school! American 
Bridge Division, U. S. Steel, working with your 
architect, will provide sturdy, permanently colorful 
steel modular wall panels and other integrated 
building components to meet your community’s 
educational requirements. 

Quick! ... but high quality, too! All precision- 
made USS AmBridge Modular Schools like this one 
near Cleveland, Ohio, are erected in weeks, saving 
valuable construction time and assuring early occu- 


American Bridge 
Division of 


pancy. Built in weeks, high-quality AmBridge Mod- 
ular Schools assure life-long, unexcelled service for 
your community. 

Ask your architect. Architects have found that the 
modern lines of AmBridge Modular Schools blend 
well with the existing architectural atmosphere. 
Whether you need a new school or an addition, 
your architect can accommodate all of your aes- 
thetic and educational needs with AmBridge Modu- 
lar School Components. Suggest that he contact us 
for more information. American Bridge specialists 
will be glad to supply him with all the technical 
data he needs. 

In order to assure quality construction, experi- 
enced American Bridge crews will erect all AmBridge 
Modular School Components. Our half century of 
experience in this field is your assurance of com- 
plete, lasting satisfaction. 

USS and AmBridge are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 








i 
| 


Designed by J. Trevor Guy, A.I.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


a lesson for you? 


THE PICTURES: 


EARLY BIRDS—Left: This picture was taken in 
August. On September 2, the boys probably weren't 
nearly so anxious to get inside their new AmBridge 
Modular School. But, once in, they'll find that lots 
of natural light, color and modern beauty will help 
make learning a little easier for them. 


AIS FOR ATTRACTIVE— Below left: The beauty 
of this AmBridge Modular School will always 
remain because the weather-tight, vermin-proof 
walls are made of durable steel. Permanent panels 
eliminate extensive refinishing and frequent clean- 
ing. Modular construction makes expansion of this 
school a simple matter. 


BIS FOR BRIGHT— Below center: A comfortable 
teacher's room—typical of the auxiliary features 
easily incorporated in any USS AmBridge Modular 
School. Interiors come in 16 colors. 


C IS FOR CHEERFUL—Below right: Everyday is 
a bright day in this pleasant, well-lighted class- 
room . . . a natural environment for study. Since 
steel partitions don’t support roof, the room size 
can be changed easily at any later date. 





this is 





month 








about audits 


October is ABC month. ABC stands for 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, an association 
of publishers, advertisers and advertising 
agencies. Its purpose is to audit periodical 
circulations on a regular and continuing 
basis. The Nation’s ScHooLs became a 
member of ABC in 1928, as soon after it 
was established as proper records could 
be provided. 


You read a lot of magazines and newspapers 
which are members of ABC. The most im- 
pelling reason for their being members is 
that ABC provides facts about their circu- 
lation which enable advertisers to judge 
their value as advertising media. 


There is an equally important by-product 
of ABC membership that is of value to 
you. The ABC audit necessitates keeping 
detailed records of subscription sales. These 
records tell the publisher and the editor 
what kinds of readers the periodical at- 
tracts, how many people buy the periodical 
and by what means they are induced to buy, 
and how many of them keep on buying 
it vear after vear. This constant record 
of subscription sales is a valuable aid in 
evaluating editorial service. 


The ABC audit serves the editor and pub- 
lisher, and therefore the reader, in much 


the same way that cumulative pupil records 
serve the school administrator and the 
teacher, and therefore the pupil, his parents, 
and the community. 

Cumulative records measure the progress 
of the pupil, not only in his increasing 
knowledge but also in his deportment, his 
adjustment to his surroundings, and_ his 
growth as a citizen. Because, to a significant 
degree, these factors reflect the effectiveness 
of his teachers, teacher performance is also 
measured. Teacher performance, in turn, 
reflects the effectiveness of teacher train- 
ing, selection and supervision and thus also 
reflects administrative skills and wisdom. 
Cumulative records of pupils do not of 
themselves create teaching or administra- 
tive excellence. Like the ABC records which 
measure magazine performance, pupil rec- 
ords measure school performance and _pro- 
vide a basis upon which better administra- 
tion and better teaching can be constructed. 
Both are continuing measurements for eval- 
uating the degree to which the school serves 
the community or the magazine serves the 
reader. 

The Nation’s Scuoo.s believes that this 
kind of performance measurement is, there- 
fore, important to you—and is proud to 
use this space to tell you about it. 


The Nations Schools 
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and Feel the Cushioned 
Flex of KREOLITE 
Gym Floors 





Can durable beauty and cushioned resiliency 
be combined in one type of floor? 


Well, put Kreolite Flexible Strip End Grain Wood 
Block Flooring to any test... jump on it... 
bounce on it. . . you'll actually feel Kreolite’s 
cushioned flex. This flooring creates less 
fatigue, because it’s easier on the feet. 


For durable beauty and long life that saves 
important money, Kreolite flooring has proved 
its ability to outlast ordinary floors. 


So, get all the facts on Kreolite, the better floor 
for gyms, multi-purpose rooms and school 
shops, write today for installation data and 
specifications. 





—. 
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JENNISON-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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Left: 399EZ — Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat fil- 
ter, single frame advance and many other exclusive features. 


Right: 399—Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant 
picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound projector. _ 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


This is the family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Spe- 
cialists—the most widely used and certainly the most 
dependable of sound projectors. They never quit 
running! Chief reasons: film handling parts are sap- 
phire jeweled to give 400% longer life. And with 
factory-sealed lubrication, every moving part is con- 
tinually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts . .. and lasts. Maintenance cost 
is negligible. Parts last longer. And because the Spe- 
cialist is designed to maintain its top condition year 


<1 


after year, the trade-in value stays unusually high. 


With a choice of 3 models and different combina- 
tions of features, there’s a Specialist that’s perfect 
for your requirements. Where cost is a factor, 
Bell & Howell can help you by providing only the 
features you definitely need. 

Rugged . . . versatile . . . tailored to your needs. 
That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are in 
use today than all other sound projectors combined! 
Ask to see a demonstration of its many features. 
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Above: 398— The newest 


Specialist model; the finest projection performance at 


lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIST FEATURES: 


1. Sapphire insets at 5 vital points deliver 400% longer 
life. 2. Filmovara “Zoom” lens* adjusts picture size to 
fit the screen. 3. All-gear drive for steady, flicker-less 
pictures. 4. Straight line Optical system for maximum 
light output. 5. “Cold glass” heat filter* for 7 times 
brighter still-picture image. 6. Single frame advance* 
and frame counter for time and motion analysis. 
'7. Automatic loop setter,* no lost loops even with dam- 
aged film. 8. Hour meter*} records operating time. 
9. Automatic rewind release sets projector for forward 
after rewinding. 10. Rugged 7-ply (Plywood) case, 
actually stronger than metal. 

*Standard on 399EZ, optional on 399 


} Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


tAvailable on 398 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 


FREE BOOKLET Send for “Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 


PPS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS Sees eee Se SSS Ses Se 
Bell & Howell 

Audio-Visual Education 

Department 8878 


7155 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching 
and Training with Motion Pictures.” 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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Only new ’58 Dodge School _— 
Bus Chassis have all 12 of these 
quality features 


10. 


11. 


72. 


. Increased power, 


front bumper 


. New dual headlights 


. Independent 


headlight circuits 


up to 218 hp. 


. Double-wrapped 
front spring eyes 


. Full air brakes 


(available on SGOO 
and S700 models) 


. Recessed safety 


steering wheel 


. Extra-sharp turning 


. Driver-adjustable 


hand brake 


6-speed Torqmatic 
transmission (opt.) 


Increased brake 
lining area 


Tubeless tires 
standard 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


. Stronger, channel-type 


















Only one 1958 school bus chassis, the new Dodge Power Giant, 
offers the combination of high-quality features listed here. And 
they all add up to one big fact . . . Dodge provides extra 
safety and dependability for your school children. 

Take brakes, for instance. Although Dodge brakes exceeded 
NEA requirements last year, the new 1958 brakes have even 
more lining area for additional stop power as well as extra brake- 
lining life. 

Certainly, it makes good sense to get the school bus chassis that 
gives you the most for your money. And when you check your 
Dodge dealer you’ll find Dodge is among the very lowest in price. 
That’s why it’s the safest “best buy” for your school. 


DODGE POWER GIANT 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


accommodate standard bodies to carry 30 to 66 pupils 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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The choice of toilet compartments reflects the good 
judgment of architect and builder, as well as the owner’s 
concern for the opinion of building occupants. 
When Sanymetal compartments are specified, there is no 
question that the installation will be attractive, that it will 
last the life of the building, and that maintenance 
costs will be at a minimum. Whether you are looking 


for design and beauty, or engineering and 


quality construction for savings, Sanymetal is fairest to all. 


See Sweet’s, or write for Sanymetal Catalog 95 
(For Sanymetal representatives in most cities, 


look in the Yellow Pages under PARTITIONS). 


® 
LOOK FOR THIS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


NAMEPLATE 
WHICH IDENTIFIES EVERY 4 In Canada: Westeel Products Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
SANYMETAL INSTALLATION. 
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How to Assure Flexible, Low-Cost 


Operation in a Multi-Use 


It’s an elementary school, a high school, a civic center! 


Resourceful planning combined these much needed community 


facilities into a single project! 


Even a sloping site became an asset in designing 
this modern building to meet the diversified 
needs of the small town of Washtucna, Wash- 
ington. 

On the lowest level are the elementary school 
rooms and a 100’ x 75’ gymnasium that doubles 
as a community auditorium. A portion of the 
former school on the site was left standing and 
repaired to provide shop facilities. 


On the intermediate level are a multipurpose 
room and the library. The latter serves both 
the school and the community, while the former 
is used as the school cafeteria, as a band and 
music room and as a civic and social meeting 
place. The room is also equipped for use by 
physical education classes. And, thanks to the 
sloping site, a proscenium opening converts 


one end of the room to a stage, complete with 
curtains and lights, three feet above the gym- 
nasium where the audience is seated. 

The upper level houses the high school class- 
rooms and administrative offices. . 

Such multiplicity of use often requires “after- 
hours” heating and ventilating in one or more 
rooms of the building. To meet this usage 
pattern, the specialist Johnson organization 
installed a pneumatic temperature control sys- 
tem that makes it possible to heat and ventilate 
only the room or rooms in use, while maintain- 
ing the unoccupied rooms at reduced economy 
temperatures. 

The Johnson System allows complete flexi- 
bility of control to meet each of the varied 
comfort requirements in the building. It assures 
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Heating 
School 


the best possible thermal environment for the 
youngsters in school and provides equally ideal 
conditions for other purposes. Yet it eliminates 
all needless heat waste, overlooks no opportu- 
nity to save fuel. The savings are large. 

Similar temperature control arrangements 
and large fuel savings are possible in any build- 
ing with “after-hours” heating problems. When 
you build or modernize, be sure to provide the 
superior comfort and fuel-saving advantages of 
a Johnson Pneumatic Control System. Ask 
your architect or engineer for details, or call 
in a nearby Johnson engineer. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities, 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC lt SYSTEMS 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION °* SINCE 1885 
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CONTROL 


Elementary and High Schoo! Building, Washtucna, Washington. Victor Louis 
Wulff, AIA, architect, Spokane; Lyle Marque & Associates, mechanical 
engineers, Spokane; Peter J. Young & Son, general contractors, Spokane; 
W. R. O'Rourke Co., mechanical contractor, Walla Walla. 








During school hours, a Johnson Dual Thermostat on the wall of 
each room assures ideal temperatures and proper ventilation 
throughout the building. For ‘‘after-hours’’ comfort, occupants 
simply press the thermostat button for normal heat and ventila- 
tion, while low, nighttime economy temperatures are maintained 
in all unoccupied rooms, 
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_ 2 CAMERAS—choice of vidicon, 
image orthicon or color cameras 


CONTROL CONSOLES _ 
for video and audio 


Effective Instruction via TV Begins with a 
Television Teaching Studio 


A well-equipped teaching studio is essential to the 
success of television in education. Designed to 
meet the requirements of good TV practice, 
such a studio is the source of programs to 
classrooms. It has good acoustics and proper 
lighting to assure a high level of presentation, 
and will provide pictures of consistently good 
quality which flow smoothly throughout a TV 
lecture session. 


A basic high-fidelity television teaching studio, 
with associated control room, is illustrated. 
Studio is equipped with two cameras and micro- 
phones. The use of two cameras facilitates a 
variety of picture material—close ups, long shots, 
visual aids, settings. Switching from camera to 


camera provides a change of pace to spark pro- 
gram interest and promote fullest attention from 
students. Control room is equipped with video 
and audio controls and switching facilities. This 
equipment can be readily expanded, as your plans 
develop and your goals increase, giving you 
needed supplementary facilities and protecting 
your investment far into the future. 


If this concept of education by television strikes 
a responsive chord in your plans for progress, 
you will want to know more about RCA High 
Fidelity Television Systems. As a result of years 
of television experience, Radio Corporation of 
America is in a position to be of outstanding 
assistance in applying TV to teaching. 


ae 





For an informative brochure on RCA High Fidelity Television Systems, 
write to Educational Administrator, Television Equipment, Dept. 
L-80, Radio Corporation of America, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
Broadcast and Television Equipment 
Camden, N. J. 


In Canada: 
RCA VICTOR Company Limited, 
Montreal 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Education in a Land of Overproduction 


ONVENTIONAL wisdom”— which you and I are 

presumed to possess — takes a shellacking from John 
Galbraith in his exciting new book, “The Affluent Soci- 
ety.”* This well known economist from Harvard Univer- 
sity makes a strong case for some beliefs which, if you 
and I accept them, might change our thinking, our teach- 
ing, and modify our goals in education. 

To get us into a mood to consider his rather startling 
proposals, he first asks us to doubt some of our conven- 
tional wisdom. 

Those of us who are in public relations talk about 
“vested interests,” frequently referring to groups that op- 
pose more financial support for public schools, but we 
may not have thought of educators as a vested interest. 
But, says Galbraith, “a vested interest in understanding 
is more preciously guarded than any other treasure. It is 
why men react, not infrequently with something akin to 
religious passion, to the defense of what they have so 
laboriously learned.” 

It is the acceptable ideas that have great stability, 
and it is these ideas, esteemed at any time for their ac- 
ceptability, that he identifies as “conventional wisdom.” 

If you think he is simply mumbling words, ponder his 
understanding of our foibles when he writes: “Scholars 
gather in scholarly assemblages to hear an ardent state- 
ment that all have heard before. It is not a negligible 
rite, for its purpose is not to convey knowledge, but to 
beatify learning and learned.” 

Now Mr. Galbraith is not bombarding the walls of 
conventional wisdom just to make us uncomfortable. He 
is trying to create some openings through which we 
might see the world and education’s role in it — as ex- 
perienced by John Galbraith. 

And he won't believe you're looking at things from 
his point of view unless you come all the way. “Con- 
ventional wisdom,” he writes, “often makes vigorous 
advocacy of originality the substitute for originality it- 
self.” 

Galbraith foresees a tremendous new responsibility for 
education, for reasons that are not commonly accepted. 
He, too, believes that education can greatly alleviate 
the social ills of this world, but not in the manner ad- 
vocated by “conventional wisdom.” 


A DaNnGEerRous Mytu 


Our big problem, believes Dr. Galbraith, is “our pre- 
occupation with production.” He writes: “Both the an- 


*Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
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cient preoccupation with production and the pervasive 
modern search for security have culminated in our 
time in a concern for production. . . . A high level of 
production has become the keystone of effective eco- 
nomic security.” In fact, he writes, “the main concern 
of this book has been with the thraldom of a myth — the 
myth that production has overpowering importance.” 
And, he maintains, this myth commits us to “the tenuous 
and maybe dangerous process of consumer-demand cre- 
ation, recurrent inflation, and social imbalance.” 

Dr. Galbraith believes that something new is happen- 
ing in history — that you and I are witnessing a transi- 
tion from a world of mass poverty to a world of afflu- 
ence. Poverty, he writes, was the all-pervasive fact of 
the Nineteenth Century but obviously it is not of ours. 
Western man “has escaped for the moment the poverty 
which for so long was his all-embracing fate.” 

Dr. Galbraith recognizes that this is a difficult idea 
for “conventional wisdom” to accept. Production, he 
says, remains central to our thoughts. There’s no tend- 
ency to “take it for granted like sun and water. On the 
contrary, production continues to measure the quality 
and the progress of our civilization. Only by an act of will 
can we hope to escape our preoccupation with it.” 


Epucation’s New ROo.Le 


And now, if we accept his thesis that more and more 
production is not necessarily the lifeline of society, we 
can understand his contention that education steps into 
a tremendous new role. 

Dr. Galbraith does not argue that poverty has or will 
cease to exist, but he believes that education is now 
the best means of reducing it to a minimum. Affecting 
most of us, however, is his observation that we are part 
of a new class for whom education becomes a moral 
and spiritual necessity. 

Dr. Galbraith argues that poverty “no longer can be 
presented as the universal or massive affliction. It is 
more nearly an afterthought.” He recognizes, of course, 
that poverty is a relative term, but he argues that mod- 
ern poverty falls broadly into two groups: first, single 
situations, which he calls “case poverty”; and second, 
group situations, which he calls “insular poverty.” 

“Case poverty” is mostly a situation in which an indi- 
vidual has failed “to master his environment” because 
of mental deficiency, bad health, inability to adapt to 
the discipline of modern life, alcohol, insufficient edu- 
cation, or a combination of these circumstances. 








The other kind of poverty he labels as “insular,” 
meaning a group or an island of poverty. In these situ- 
ations, nearly everyone is poor. These islands develop 
because of the desire of many people to spend their 
lives at or near the place of their birth, and they be- 
come committed to an area that is unproductive or toa 
pattern of employment that is unremunerative. 

To Dr. Galbraith, education’s attack upon poverty is 
an obvious one, namely, to prevent poverty from being 
self-perpetuating. He writes: “If the children of poor 
families have first-rate schools and school attendance is 
properly enforced; if the children, though being badly 
fed at home, are well nourished at school; if the com- 
munity has sound health service and the physical well- 
being of the children is vigilantly watched; if there is 
opportunity for advanced education for those who 
qualify regardless of means; and if, especially in the 
case of urban communities, law and order are well en- 
forced and recreation is adequate — then there is a very 
good chance that the children of the very poor will 
come to maturity without grave disadvantage.” 


THE SOLUTION 


And then he makes a statement which opponents of 
state and federal grants for education are so unwilling 
to face, namely: 

“Poverty is self-perpetuating because the poorest 
communities are poorest in the services which would 
eliminate it (such as education). To eliminate poverty 
efficiently, we should invest more than proportionately 
in the children of the poor community. It is there that 
high quality schools, strong health services, special pro- 
vision for nutrition and recreation are most needed to 
compensate for the very low investment which families 
are able to make in their own offspring. 

“The effect of education and related investment in 
individuals is to enable them either to contend more 
effectively with their environment, or to escape it and 
take up life elsewhere on more or less equal terms with 
others. 

“The role of education as an antidote to the homing 
instinct, which crowds people into the areas of inade- 
quate opportunity and frustration, is also clear. The ex- 
istence of poverty is overwhelmingly our failure to in- 
vest in these individuals.” 

Although he does not quote the Great Teacher, his 
final chapter seems to be based on the Biblical precept 
that man does not live by bread alone. 


A New Ctass 


In this affluent society in which we now find our- 
selves for the first time in known history, mankind has 
much more time to ponder the meaning and purposes 
of life. And a new class is arising — a large group of 
men and women who want a bigger purpose and mis- 
sion on this earth than the overproduction of worldly 
goods. It is for this ever-increasing number that educa- 
tion can bring satisfaction — by opening avenues of 
service and providing opportunities of acquiring new 
knowledge. 

Whether you agree with Galbraith’s assumptions 
about an affluent society, his final warning is indisput- 
‘able: “A society which sets as its highest goal the pro- 
duction of private consumer goods will continue to re- 
flect such attitudes in all its public decisions. It will en- 
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trust public decisions to men who regard any other goal 
as incredible — or radical. We have yet to see that not 
the total of resources, but their studied and rational 
use, is the key to achievements.” 


The State Must Decide 


ORE than half of the nation’s school districts are 

operating for enrollments of less than 50 students. 
As a national picture, this situation cannot be defended 
on any basis. Although the number of school districts 
has consistently decreased, there are still far too many 
communities where local stubbornness and neighbor- 
hood rivalries are perpetuating inefficient school or- 
ganization. 

The disturbing facts about the too-many, too-small 
patterns of school organization in many geographical 
areas of this country are published by the A.A.S.A. Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization in its recently 
released 324 page book, “School District Organization.” 

At a time when the nation is asking for a stepped-up 
program in the sciences and languages, the persistence 
of the small high school is especially alarming. The small 
high school simply cannot provide the teachers or the 
facilities needed for modern education, even for the 
average student. Much less can it stimulate the gifted 
child or meet the remedial needs of the slow-learner. 

And yet, according to the findings of the A.A.S.A. 
commission, of the 23,746 public high schools in this 
country, 55 per cent, or 13,100, enroll less than 200 stu- 
dents; just over 7100 enroll less than 100 students, and 
about 2700 enroll less than 50 pupils. 

The one big question is: Is it still necessary that the 
educational birthright of the child be sacrificed for an 
outdated ideal, namely, that the community alone should 
decide the boundaries of its school district? 

More than ever, public education is a state obligation. 
And the equalization of educational opportunity through 
the logical and economical organization of school dis- 
tricts is a state responsibility. 

Times haven’t changed the old adage that a dollar 
saved is a dollar earned. There never was a greater need 
for getting full value for the tax dollar. Educational lead- 
ership owes the public a new and supreme effort to put 
its own house in order where district organization is now 
unnecessarily wasteful. 

The appeal of the A.A.S.A. commission is for some- 
thing to be done now because (1) the education job is 
bigger than ever before, (2) teachers and classrooms 
must be used more efficiently because of shortages, and 
(3) population movements have left “classrooms empty 
and deserted amongst the greatest school building short- 
age we ever have had and have left sources of taxable 
property with little or no responsibility for school sup- 
port while other property is taxed almost to the breaking 
point.” 

State legislation is the answer, flexible enough to per- 
mit adjustment for local variances but strong enough to 
make sure that reorganization actually takes place. 


Aw. Uniter 
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More and more, decisions about education are being made 


on the state and national level. Increasingly, 


these decisions are being made on a political basis. 


The net result for schools is less local control. 


Schools Are in Politics 


H. THOMAS JAMES 


HE affluent society of America to- 

day appears to desire, and can 
certainly afford, better education for 
its children than is now being provided 
as a service of government. Why this 
discrepancy between aspiration and 
achievement? 

One reason may be found in the lag 
between widespread acceptance of a 
social purpose and the political and 
technical changes required to accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Two concepts have had important 
influence on personnel in American 
education, and particularly on the 
training of men who administer 
schools. Together they have contrib- 
uted effectively to the lag in adapting 
the schools to social change. One is the 
concept of the separateness of the 
educational enterprises from other 
services of government, and is ex- 
pressed negatively in the widely 
quoted precept, “Keep the schools out 
of politics.” The other is the concept of 
localism, often expressed in the insist- 
ence of the “right” of local school dis- 
tricts to manage their school affairs 
without interference from the state or 
federal governments. 


Unrealistic 

These concepts of separatism and 
localism are imbedded in the nation’s 
folklore, yet both of them, when care- 
fully examined, are found to be unre- 
alistic. They are denied by the histori- 
cal record, by court decisions, and by 
the statutory law of the 48 states. This 
much about them has been observed 
often in the literature, notably by Ed- 
wards and by Mort and Hamilton. 
These concepts are singled out in the 
present instance because of increasing 
evidence that their widespread accept- 
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ance can interfere with the orderly 
adaptation of American education to 
social change. 

Three trends in our social, economic 
and political development are creating 
conditions which make it imperative 
that these concepts of separatism and 
localism be reevaluated. These trends 
are: (1) the increasing centralization 
of the decision making processes for 
financing education; (2) the emer- 
gence of a body of national policy for 
education, and (3) the rapid growth of 
the great metropolitan units, and our 
failure to develop adequate political 
structure for their governance. 

These trends reflect conditions that 
are forcing an increasing number of 
important decisions about education 
toward the state and national levels of 
government. The processes by which 
decisions are made at these levels are 
political processes. To the degree that 
decisions are made for education at 
these levels, the schools are in politics, 
for better or for worse, and to that de- 
gree the schools are not subject to local 
control. 

Educators who are preoccupied 
with “local control” and with “keep- 
ing the schools out of politics” ignore 
the political processes by which many 
of the critical decisions about educa- 


tion are made. When so preoccupied 
they fail to recognize that political de- 
cisions are permitted only after broad 
social consensus has been achieved on 
a given problem, never before. Also, 
they fail to provide the support that 
education needs to hold its own against 
the pressing needs of other services of 
government in the larger arenas where 
many decisions now are being made. 

For these reasons, the trends that 
reflect an increase in the number of 
decisions made at the state and na- 
tional levels of government merit care- 
ful consideration. 


Centralization in Finance 


Expenditures for education are the 
largest single items in the budgets of 
both state and local governments. 


More than 40 per cent of the total 
revenues for schools, over $5 billion 
last year, now comes from state col- 
lected revenues. The growing com- 
plexity of the economy is making in- 
evitable a continuation of this trend, 
for state collected taxes can tap the 
sources of wealth more effectively than 
can local taxes. (The greater effective- 
ness of federal taxation in accomplish- 
ing this task is also a good predictor 
that more of these decisions on taxa- 
tion will pass to the federal level.) 





H. Thomas James is an associate professor in the school 
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this fall. Since 1954 he had been with the University of 
Chicago, serving as director of field services and associate 
professor, department of education, and associate director 
of the Midwest Administration Center. From 1950 to 1954 
he was director of state school finance with the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction. Earlier he was a super- 
intendent and teacher in several Wisconsin school systems. 
In 1954 he was a visiting lecturer on school finance at the 


University of Michigan. 











The processes by which state funds 
are allocated to schools are political 
processes. 

They include constitutional amend- 
ments and legislative enactments, but 
to an ever increasing degree they are 
becoming centralized and subject to 
the control of the mechanism of the 
governors budget. Every American 
state has established a central budget 
office. In more than 40 states that office 
acts as an arm of the governor, and the 
budget instrument must be shaped in 
accordance with the governor's wishes. 

In a statement on reorganization of 
state government issued by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in 1950 ap- 
pears the following definitive comment 
on the importance of the governor's 
budget: 

“One of the most significant institu- 
tional devices of modern government 
is the budget. It offers an opportunity 
for the consideration of all programs 
and policies in one consistent frame 
where they may be compared, their 
interrelationships examined, and ra- 
tional choices made. In addition to its 
role as a policy coordinator, the budget 
is also emerging as an important device 
for administrative control. The proc- 
esses of program analysis and forecast 
of needs offer an opportunity for the 
budget making authority to learn the 
inner details of organization and pro- 
cedure of all administrative agencies 
and to establish performance stand- 
ards. Within the last 30 years the 
budget has emerged as the principal 
control device exercised by the Amer- 
ican governor.” 


Accept Realities of Budget 


For educators at this late date to re- 
sist this trend seems fruitless as well as 
contradictory. The preceding para- 
graph need only be read in the context 
of the school system to make it a re- 
statement of a basic tenet of sound 
school administration. What is needed 
is acceptance by educators of the po- 
litical realities of budget making at the 
state level. From this acceptance can 
come a realistic approach to the cen- 
tral task of making more timely and ef- 
fective the claims for education. 

Efforts of groups interested in bet- 
ter support for schools now focus their 
attention on the legislature, which 
convenes after the executive budget 
has been prepared. An effective reori- 
entation of effort to support the chief 
state school officer and/or the state 
board of education during the prepara- 
tion of the executive budget at the time 
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when they are subjected to the full 
competitive weight of other agencies 
of government might in the long run 
yield better returns. 


Growth of National Policy 


The second major trend that fore- 
shadows a decline for localism and po- 
litical separatism in education is the 
emergence and growth of a national 
social policy for education. 

Inevitably this policy will continue 
to be interpreted politically and ex- 
tended through congressional acts, as 
it has been in the past by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; the Morrill Act of 1861, 
which established the land-grant col- 
leges and universities; the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, which extended 
vocational education to the secondary 
school level; the Lanham Act, which 
identified educational problems 
created by federal activity as a federal 
responsibility, and Public Laws 16 and 
346 and their successors, which identi- 
fied a federal responsibility for the 
education of veterans of federal mili- 
tary service. 

The federal courts also have assisted 
in the interpretation of a body of na- 
tional social policy for education 
which, although still waiting statutory 
implementation, already has provided 
a basis for executive action in the use 
of federal troops at Little Rock. In ef- 
fect, this general policy seems to ex- 
tend an old and basic precept of our 
society. As the states have denied, first 
to the family and then to local com- 
munities, the right to make decisions 
on education contrary to state defined 
policy, so the nation may be expected 
to deny to the states the right to make 
decisions on educational policy that 
are not in accord with the emerging 
national policy for education. 


Growth of Metropolitan Units 


The third trend in the current scene 
that seems to be forcing decisions on 
many services to higher governmental 
levels is the growth of the great metro- 
politan units. In the 1950 census 172 
such units were identified. They now 
contain more than half of America’s 
school-age population, and sociologists 
estimate that by 1975 three-fourths of 
our population will live within their 
expanding limits. 

These centers are creating vast so- 
cial and economic subdivisions within 
our society with broad common pur- 
poses in education. Civic responsibility, 
economic productiveness, and middle 
class standards are highly valued 


traits, too often in short supply among 
the hordes of migrants swelling their 
population. Unfortunately, appropriate 
structure for their governance has not 
evolved, with the result that no ap- 
propriate machinery exists for realiz- 
ing these common purposes. 


Implications for Education 


Given acceptance of these trends, 
what are their implications for school 
administrators? Three needed adjust- 
ments of value patterns are indicated: 

1. The need for a more realistic ap- 
praisal of the cleavage between tradi- 
tional folklore and the political reali- 
ties with which we must come to 
terms, and a reorientation of the 
thought processes and training pro- 
grams of educators, which will allow 
them to deal more effectively with 
these realities. 

2. The need for a resolution of con- 
flicts in theory and practice between 
the field of school administration and 
the field of public administration, to 
permit better integration of education- 
al services with other services of gov- 
ernment. Important decisions affect- 
ing education are being made by city 
managers and state budget directors. 
Timely-and effective participation by 
educators in these decisions should re- 
sult in better coordination of the de- 
mands for the scarce resources which 
must support all government services. 

3. The need for withdrawal from 
the position of overemphasis upon the 
“community centered” school and 
“meeting the needs of the community,” 
and acceptance of a larger measure of 
responsibility to the larger society 
which the schools also serve. Educa- 
tors should check occasionally on the 
percentage of graduates of the com- 
munity school that stay there. 

Talcott Parsons has suggested a use- 
ful way of viewing institutions, includ- 
ing schools, that may simplify the 
thinking about how these needs may 
be met. His suggestion is that institu- 
tions be viewed as operating on three 
levels: (1) a “technical system,” in 
which the actual purposes of an organ- 
ization are accomplished, i.e. pupils 
are taught in a school, income tax re- 
turns are handled in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, boxes are made in the 
box factory; (2) a “managerial” sys- 
tem, which mediates between the tech- 
nical system and the representatives of 
the larger society, i.e. presents specifi- 
cations for performance in the school- 
room, the Bureau office, the box as- 
sembly line, and receives specifications 
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of needs from the technical level such 
as salaries, working hours, and other 
conditions of employment, and (3) an 
“institutional” system, which mediates 
between management and the larger 
society, i.e. school boards, advisory 
boards, boards of directors. 

Beyond selection of personnel, nei- 
ther board nor larger political subdi- 
visions have much control over school 
operations at the technical level. 
Technically competent professionals 
plan the operations and set up the 
criteria for evaluating them. In doing 
so they operate within professional 
standards and codes that cut across 
school district, state and even na- 
tional boundaries, and their day-to- 
day technical decisions are rarely 
affected by political decisions. At this 
level the schools are, quite properly, 
guarded from _ political control by 
both the profession and by the so- 
ciety, and their relative independence 
has been protected by tacit or explicit 
tenure arrangements. 


Administrators Can Interpret 


At the managerial level in school 
systems, superintendents, their admin- 
istrative staff, and principals of attend- 
ance centers perform a mediative func- 
tion between the technical level and 
the representatives of the larger soci- 
ety. On the other hand, these admin- 
istrators reflect and interpret the needs 
of the technical level, and the expres- 
sions of these needs become demands 
on the board for salaries, conditions 
of employment, supplies and build- 
ings. On the other hand, the admin- 
istrators reflect and interpret demands 
from the larger societies for services, 
and these demands become the basis 
for the technical decisions and per- 
formance of the professional staff. 
Since staff members at this level often 
function on the technical level as 
well, they share the protection of 
tenure provisions in the technical role 
but not in the managerial role. Thus 
a principal usually can be removed 
from his position, but he may have to 
be retained as a teacher. 

At the institutional level, boards of 
education mediate between the mana- 
gerial level and the larger society. 
Board members are responsible on the 
one hand for expressing the demands 
of the society for service as directives 
to the managerial level, and on the 
other hand for obtaining from the so- 
ciety the resources claimed by the tech- 
nical and managerial levels. It will be 
seen that they function with and as a 
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in today’s world. 


to use in the classroom. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AS MEDIATOR 


Society, not educators, must define the purposes of our 
schools. It’s the school administrator’s task to seek clear 
statements of these purposes. This he can do by encouraging 
citizens committees and school board associations to express 
social policy and by stimulating the legislature to interpret it 
through charges to schools that are specific and meaningful 


Next, the superintendent must restate the purposes pre- 
scribed by society in such terms that the teachers can put them 


Finally, he must evaluate the accomplishments of the 
school system for the board and society at large in the terms 
they used in stating the purposes of the school. 








part of a larger framework, which in- 
cludes the state legislatures and even 
the Congress at those moments when 
they deal with questions of educa- 
tional policy, and more especially 
with fiscal policy. The processes at 
these local, state or federal foci for 
policy decisions are political proc- 
esses. They are bent and shaped by 
political pressure groups, and they 
are affected by other institutions of 
governmental service competing for 
revenues. 


Three Steps To Follow 


The school administrator in his me- 
diative role can facilitate this process 
in the following three ways: 

1. By recognizing that the defini- 
tion of the purposes to be accomp- 
lished by the school must come, not 
from the technical level, but through 
the institutional level from the larger 
society, through social consensus. Not 
all cues are as sharply focused as the 
expectations for Johnny in reading. 

In his role as mediator, the school 
administrator must seek for clear 
statements of those purposes. He can 
help with clarification through en- 
couragement (1) to citizens commit- 
tees and school board associations to 
express social policy, and (2) to state 
legislatures to interpret social policy 
through charges to the schools that 
are specific and meaningful in the 
current social context. 

2. By restating the purposes pre- 
scribed by society in terms that per- 
mit the professional to use them as a 
basis for developing the technical 
thought processes necessary to their 
accomplishment. If Johnny is sup- 


posed to read, then some complex ar- 
rangements must be made to help him 
to do so. 

3. By evaluating the technical ac- 
complishments of the school for the 
board and the larger society in the 
same terms that were used to state the 
purposes of the school. Public discus- 
sions at this point should be about 
Johnny’s behavior with a book in his 
hands, and not about the complex 
things that were done to him. 

Some preliminary steps in this direc- 
tion have been taken. At the federal 
level, percentages of rejections of 
draftees by the armed forces by states 
have been widely studied. These data 
suggest that minimum national speci- 
fications might be drawn for education 
in terms of simple literacy standards. 
At the state level, minimum programs 
too often are defined in terms of dol- 
lars per pupil or per classroom unit, 
but some states have begun to define 
state expectations for local schools in 
terms of specific programs and item- 
ized services to be made available to 
all children of the state. At the com- 
munity level some communities are 
content to operate their schools at the 
minimum level required by the state, 
but a great many stipulate with more 
or less specificity the additional pro- 
grams and services that they expect 
their schools to offer. 

The essential problem is to obtain 
clear specifications of the task of the 
school as social consensus defines it, 
and this is essentially a political prob- 
lem. To the degree that educators seek 
to keep this phase of school operation 
“out of politics” they defeat their own 


purposes. . 
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room or 


conservation den, 


The Fort Morgan conservation club meets in this class- 
as it is called.by members. 











The furnishings in the room — display cabinets, tables 
and shelves —- were constructed by former members. 


Students and Community Join Forces 


HERB HOCKSTRASSER 


Y CAPITALIZING on the child’s 
interest in nature, Fort Morgan, 
Colo., has done an impressive bit of 
pioneering. It has taught a whole com- 
munity to conserve its natural re- 
sources by means of a school sponsored 
Junior Conservation Club and through 
courses in conservation. 

The idea behind the whole program 
of conservation at Fort Morgan has 
been to take advantage of the almost 
universal love of outdoor activities ex- 
hibited by most boys, and by many 
girls. By capitalizing on this interest it 
was possible to arouse their curiosity 
in far wider and less colorful fields. 
Conservation opened up a vast, com- 
plex and interesting realm, no longer 
bound by the mere confines of hunting 


and fishing. 


Growth in Membership 


Through the years since 1946, the 
club has experimented with various 
projects and programs and has created 
a workable organization largely 
through trial and error. Whereas the 
club started with only a handful of 
boys, it now has an average yearly 
membership of around 200 boys and 
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girls; more than 1600 students have 
proudly worn the club’s emblem. 

The Fort Morgan club is sponsored 
by the school, but it works closely 
with the local adult game and fish 
conservation club. Many directors of 
the adult group have children in the 
junior club, and some are former mem- 
bers of it. Associate memberships to 
the club are sold by members to their 
parents or to other interested adults. 
As an associate member, an adult is 
entitled to attend meetings and partici- 
pate in furthering the club’s objective. 

The club is self-supporting; the 
members raise from $500 to $800 a 
year. This money is used to purchase 
equipment, and not one item of equip- 
ment has ever disappeared. 


Course work. Conservation became 
a regular school course in 1950 when 
school officials realized the educational 
value of the club. One course on con- 
servation was introduced and taught 
on a nine-week or quarterly basis only. 

Today every student in the seventh 
grade (more than 200) is required to 
take a complete year’s course in a class 
combining conservation and general 





science. Full school credit is given for 
the course. Each class is composed of 
approximately 25 students, three- 
fourths of whom are club members. 

Conservation classes are made in- 
teresting and simple through the use 
of an unlimited amount of teaching 
materials. Most of the materials can 
be obtained from state, federal or pri- 
vate institutions upon request. In 
Colorado, a_ full-time conservation 
consultant is attached to the state de- 
partment of education. Lesson guides 
accompanied by folders containing 
selected information for a_ specific 
grade level can also be obtained by the 
school. 

Constituting an invaluable part of 
the educational program are frequent 
guest lecturers from the Colorado 
State Game and Fish Department, U.S. 
Forestry Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


Projects. Club projects form the 
backbone of the conservation program. 
Through them education, character 
building, and entertainment have be- 
come synonymous. The club operates 
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Two club members learn the finer points of rifle shoot- 
ing from the local conservation officer and club sponsor. 


on the philosophy that the youngsters’ 
ideas have merit and that their sug- 
gestions can be translated by the en- 
tire group into workable plans. Club 
activities during the last 10 years have 
proved this. Activities are designed 
not just to keep the youngsters busy, 
but to carry out specific purposes. 
Some of the more important activities 
of the club are: 


Habitat development. The club's 
Christmas tree program for improving 
local areas for wildlife habitat has 
grown into one of its most popular 
projects. An average of 25 to 30 truck 
loads of trees are gathered each year, 
hauled to barren areas, and stacked 
“wigwam fashion” in eroded gullies. 
The purpose is to get rid of the trees 
and to make a fine wildlife habitat; 
then when the trees settle and other 
trash washes in, the stacks form dams 
and check erosion. 

The department supplies the club 
with several thousand trees and shrubs, 
which are either planted by the mem- 
bers or given to landowners. More 
than 30,000 trees and shrubs have 
been planted in this manner. 
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Rearing and stocking game. Since 
1951, a yearly average of 500 pheasant 
eggs has been obtained and the young 
raised by members and stocked in 
suitable areas. Eggs are donated by the 
Game and Fish Department and by 
farmers who have accidentally killed 
hen pheasants in cutting their fields. 

With money earned in other activ- 
ities, the club has purchased and 
planted trout and cottontail rabbits. 
Thousands of warm water fish also 
have been salvaged from local ponds 
and lakes when water levels had be- 
come too low. The fish are seined out 
and transplanted to other bodies of 
water that are sufficient to support 
them. 


Predator control. With the active 
cooperation of the Game and Fish De- 
partment this exercise is kept within 
proper bounds. Thousands of magpies 
have been captured in large wire traps 
constructed and tended by the stu- 
dents. These traps are made available 
to farmers and ranchers. 


Farmer-sportsman relationships. 
The club furnishes signs for ranchers 
and farmers at cost. It also prepares 
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officer place 
birdhouses as part of the wildlife habitat improvement. 


To Learn and Practice Conservation 





printed handbills, which are placed in 
hunters’ cars during the hunting sea- 
son, advising sportsmen to be thought- 
ful and careful. Advertising space is 
occasionally purchased to urge safety 
and proper consideration toward land- 
owners. 


Rifle shooting and safety. With the 
help of the local rifle club, every mem- 
ber is given the opportunity to become 
proficient in the handling of firearms. 
Information on training and standards 
was obtained from the National Rifle 
Association. The program is very pop- 
ular with parents. 


Hobbies. Fly-tying, leathercraft, 
ammunition reloading, firearm re- 
modeling, archery, photography, taxi- 
dermy and woodwork are some of the 
main hobbies. Hundreds of slides and 
numerous outdoor films are available. 
Some $2500 worth of equipment and 
supplies, mostly financed by the club 
itself, is available to the students. 


Wildlife materials. A campaign is al- 
ways in progress to collect books, 
pamphlets and similar material to 
build a library and reference source 
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for club use. In connection with this, a 
club scrapbook is maintained to in- 
clude press clippings and photographs 


of members and activities. 


Field trips. School authorities co- 
operate by allowing the use of school 
buses for field trips. As many phases 
as possible of soil, water, forest, min- 
eral and wildlife conservation are 
studied. Short excursions to the moun- 
tains reveal problems connected with 
lumbering, overgrazing, mining, ero- 
sion and other forest uses. Short local 
trips on Saturdays or after school are 
also routine. Whenever possible, van- 
dalism and litter-bugging are pointed 
out and corrected. 


Action keynotes the whole scheme 
of club activities. An incentive device 
has been the point system in which 
opportunities to hold office in the club, 
go on field trips, and similar privileges 
are forthcoming only when the re- 
quired points have been earned. The 
system is tied closely with the attri- 
butes of responsibility, dependability, 
incentive and integrity. Vital factors 
in the working success of the club have 
been: vigorous adult sponsorship, a 
student incentive system, and the in- 
exhaustible appeal of many outdoor 
activities. 


Workshop-clubhouse. The “Conser- 
vation Den,” a room completely fitted, 


Club members set rabbit traps as part of their work in stocking game. With 
money earned in other activities, the club has purchased and planted trout. 


Each year members place Christmas 
trees in the gullies to stop erosion. 


equipped and maintained by the stu- 
dents, is utilized for both classroom 
and club work. Through donations and 
the natural tendency of youngsters to 
collect articles, the room has become 
a regular museum. Mounted birds and 
animals, aquariums, assorted Indian 
artifacts, rocks, old guns, animal skins, 
and many other articles associated 
with conservation provide interesting 
and educational attractions. 

In the six years that the room has 
been in use, not one item has ever dis- 
appeared, although the room contains 
several thousand dollars worth of ma- 
terials. It is in continuous use, from 
the time it opens at 7:30 a.m., through 
the day and most of the evening for 
students to browse around or to work 
on current projects. 


Community relations. Many fine 
contacts have been made between 
school and public as a result of club 
functions. Each year a parent's visita- 
tion night is scheduled, and an annual 
father-son-daughter banquet is held 
with several hundred in attendance. 

Parents have been strong boosters 
ever since the club started. They assert 
that interest in club projects has 
spurred their children’s interest in all 
school activities. Teachers of English 
also report that many club members 
write articles based upon some phase 
of conservation and that their school 
work in many cases has improved with 
their growing interest in the club. 

Many students themselves have later 
related that were it not for the club 
and the conservation course, they 
would have dropped out of school. 
Former members, now farming, are 
putting into practice conservation prin- 
ciples taught in the club. Others have 
joined the adult game and fish club and 
take an active part in its activities. 

Each year, local merchants present 
awards to outstanding club members. 
The local press and radio have cooper- 
ated fully in publicizing club activities. 
The club has the distinction of being 
the first organization to receive the 
Outdoor Life Conservation Award. Its 
most important contribution, however, 
has been in inspiring other commu- 
nities to organize similar clubs. 

One of the nicest tributes paid the 
club was that made by Supt. Carl 
Franzen of the Fort Morgan schools: 
“I think the finest thing the club is do- 
ing is the conservation of our greatest 
natural resource — our youth. By build- 
ing good character in our youths now, 
the other natural resources will be tak- 
en care of in the future when these 
young people will have become adults 
and citizens.” 

Fort Morgan believes that the junior 
conservation club in schools can do for 
conservation in America what sputnik 
has done to science. 


Herb Hockstrasser taught the first 
conservation class in Colorado high 
schools, and helped organize and 
sponsor the first regular conserva- 
tion club in the U.S. He is con- 
servation instructor at Morgan 
Junior High School, Fort Morgan. 
He is a member of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Colo- 
rado State Conservation Education 
Consulting Committee. 
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TV in the 


Classroom 


Five articles and four statements presenting the conclusions of administra- 
tors about television programs in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. Symposium planned by Walter Wittich, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin, audio-visual consultant, The Nation’s Schools. 
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UlT 
Philadelphia teachers are 1 
unanimous in their opinion 
that TV resources are su- 
perior to those available 
in the classroom. A teacher 
who prepares just one les- 
son will have better lessons. 


MARTHA A. GABLE 


Director, Radio-TV 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


EFFECTIVE FOR LARGE CLASSES 


LASSROOM television in the 

Philadelphia schools is a dual op- 
eration: (1) 10 series on a once-a- 
week basis, supplementary to, and for 
enrichment of, the curriculum, and 
(2) six regular daily curricular offer- 
ings in which the TV teacher assumes 
the main burden of instruction. Nine 
schools are experimenting with view- 
ing in large classes; approximately 
100 other schools receive the lessons 
in regular classes. 

When the programs were begun in 
1948, 50 receivers were lent to schools 
by manufacturers. As parents watched 
at home, support was immediate. 
Since then, parent associations have 
invested $150,000 in receivers for the 
schools. 

Viewing is voluntary in the class- 
rooms. Schedules, with brief descrip- 
tions of program content, are sent each 
month from which teachers and pupils 
select programs to be viewed. The 
largest audience has developed in the 
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elementary schools, because schedul- 
ing is more flexible than in secondary 
schools. Classroom audiences have in- 
creased, voluntarily, from 2500 pupils 
a week in 1948 to 200,000 a week in 
June 1958. 

Expert teaching offered by televi- 
sion was received with enthusiasm, 
particularly by teachers in self-con- 
tained classrooms where the teacher 
is responsible for all subjects. 

Programs for secondary schools 
were presented in response to re- 
quests from teachers. This was more 
difficult since bell schedules of junior 
and senior high schools vary consider- 
ably among individual schools. The 
fitting of telecast times into this com- 
plex time pattern, by subject and 
grade, required cooperation of princi- 
pals and schedule makers. 

Classroom teachers were offered 
credit for the study of radio and tele- 
vision at the board of education’s sum- 
mer workshop during July. Each year 


since 1948, from 30 to 60 teachers 
have studied production _ technics, 
classroom utilization, and evaluation. 
The course is voluntary; the accuru- 
lated number over the years forms a 
nucleus of teachers well oriented to 
the background uses and possibilities 
of educational television. 


Effectiveness for Large Classes 


In September 1957 an experiment 
was undertaken with the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education to deter- 
mine whether the teaching of daily 
courses by television is effective in 
large classes. 

Two elementary schools scheduled 
classes of 150 to 250 to receive fifth 
and sixth grade social studies four 
days per week, and science one day 
per week, for 30 minutes, with 30 
minutes divided between preparation 
and follow-up discussions. 

Four junior high schools scheduled 
classes of 150 to 300 for eighth grade 
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general science and ninth grade his- 
tory; three senior high schools assigned 
groups of 150 to 275 to receive Biol- 
ogy I and II. The secondary school 
TV lessons are for 25 minutes in a 45 
minute period, four days a week. The 
fifth period is scheduled any time 
during the week in classes of regular 
size. A head teacher and one or two 
assistants are in charge of each class. 

The TV teachers were selected for 
their mastery of subject, plus demon- 
strated excellence in teaching. The 
assistant teachers, who distribute ma- 
terials, take roll, assist with questions, 
may be teachers of any subject. 

Receivers (21 inch) have been 
placed, usually in auditoriums, for 
comfortable viewing by from 30 to 
50 pupils per set. Lights remain on 
during the telecasts. The telecasts 
originate in Station WHYY-TV, an ed- 
ucational UHF station. 

The board of education has in- 
stalled more than 200 UHF receivers 
in the experimental and other schools 
and has begun conversion of existing 
VHF sets, to establish as large an 
audience as possible. 

Preparations for the experiment 
were made during the summer work- 
shop. TV teachers, principals and the 
classroom teachers involved, curricu- 
lum specialists, and the regular TV 
staff planned the content of lessons, 
outlined a course of study for televi- 
sion, and prepared pupil guide sheets 
containing new terms, questions and 
reading references for each lesson. 

The TV teachers were trained in 
studio technics and the use of visuals, 
and were taught procedures in pro- 
curing materials and personnel from 
the vast resources of the community. 
The regular television staff served as 
leaders in the workshop; their knowl- 
edge of availabilities was, and is, of 
tremendous help to the TV teachers 
in their preparation of programs four 
days per week. WHYY-TV studios and 
crew were available for training. 

The division of research was asked 
to conduct systematic evaluation pro- 
cedures, with the assistance and guid- 
ance of a national evaluation commit- 
tee set up by the Fund. 

A pretest in social studies was given 
in October to the elementary school 
pupils. In June, standardized tests 
were given to the large TV classes, to 
regular sized classes using the TV 
lessons, and to groups of pupils of 
similar numbers and matching abili- 
ties who have been taught the same 
courses without the TV lessons. 
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In addition to these tests, carefully 
considered, subjective judgments of 
experienced teachers and_ principals 
are an important part of the evalua- 
tion. Reactions of pupils and parents 
will be considered. 


Interim Results Listed 


Since September of 1957, TV teach- 
ers, classroom teachers, and principals 
involved in the experiment have met 
weekly to evaluate procedures, plan 
materials, and maintain a teamwork 
approach. Although at this writing re- 
sults of evaluation procedures have 
not been completed, a few indications 
and comments are ventured: 

1. TV teaching in large classes 
seems to be effective for pupils of 
rapid, average and slightly slow learn- 
ing speeds. The classroom teacher in 
this situation, as in regular classes, 
has the responsibility of answering 
questions, making assignments, and 
otherwise making provision for indi- 
vidual differences. Very slow learn- 


ers, short on attention and concentra- 
tion, who need constant and individ- 
ual help, probably should not be in 
classes planned for average abilities. 

2. Teachers report that pupil 
achievement in large TV_ classes, 
judged by similar tests covering simi- 
lar material during previous years, is 
as good or better as pupils taught in 
regular classes with or without TV. 

3. Teachers are concerned by the 
lack of time for laboratory work, com- 
mittee projects, and individual dis- 
cussions in the television setup. There- 
fore, TV teaching is planned for three 
days per week, with two days de- 
voted to work in regular sized classes, 
beginning this fall. Where there are 
shortages of experienced, specialized 
teachers, the question is raised wheth- 
er quality will be maintained during 
the two days in the classroom. It is 
possible that the TV lessons will help 
to upgrade less experienced teachers. 
Adequacy of laboratory and _ class- 
room facilities will influence compara- 





TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


tells its own story. 


skills and background. 


other lessons. 


tions of technic and method. 





Since 1947 the inschool television audience in the 
Philadelphia public schools has increased from a 
few thousand to 150,000 a week. This increase in 
the voluntary use of television as a teaching aid 


During the past year, 4500 pupils in nine of our 
schools have received direct instruction, in large 
classes, as a part of the national experiment sponsored by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Results of this will be reported at a later 
date. But it is significant that teachers in more than 100 other schools 
voluntarily used these television lessons in regular classes, both in and 
out of the Philadelphia public schools. 

Over the years there has been a clear indication from our teach- 
ers, supervisors and principals that we can and should use television to 
improve instruction for these reasons: 

1. It makes available to many pupils the talent of expert teach- 
ers. This is particularly important in subjects that require specialized 


2. It frees the classroom teacher from detailed preparation of 
some lessons, so that she may concentrate on preparation of the 


3. It provides the classroom teacher with excellent demonstra- 


There is no indication that television teaching will supplant the 
classroom teacher. Neither do | foresee a day when boys and girls will 
receive a majority of their subjects from television teachers. Rather, | 
consider television a powerful resource which supplements the over-all 
school program in a variety of patterns of operation. Careful study and 
wide leadership are important in charting the future of classroom tele- 
vision to ensure maximum value and effectiveness. 

ALLEN H. WETTER, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia 
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tive values. Which plan is more effec- 
tive or whether other and better pat- 
terns of operation will evolve remains 
to be seen. 

4. Principals report that teacher 
time saved by large TV classes makes 
possible extra services such as special 
work with exceptional children, plus 
additional supervision and guidance. 

5. It was anticipated that teachers 
of classes not in the experiment would 
select programs once or twice a week, 
as supplementary material. However, 
at least 100 schools not in the experi- 
ment, in and outside Philadelphia, 
utilized the lessons. Teachers say that 
these excellently prepared presenta- 
tions free them to concentrate on 
other lessons. 

6. Teachers report that resistance 
and antagonism toward TV teaching 
in large classes, evident at first among 
secondary school pupils, decreased as 
they became accustomed to it. 

7. Pupils report that content is 
covered at a more rapid rate. Typical 
comments are: “We can’t get the TV 
teacher off the subject.” “Unneces- 
sary questions from the class don’t 
hold up the lessons.” 

8. Pupils report that they must pay 
closer attention. “The TV_ teacher 
doesn’t repeat. We must get it the 
first time.” 

9. Teachers and pupils report that 
skill in taking notes has improved 
considerably at all grade levels. 

10. Pupils are prompt for TV les- 
sons. In one elementary school, 
chronic lateness has disappeared 
among the TV viewing class sched- 
uled early in the morning. 

11. There is unanimous agreement 
that the TV teaching has been of ex- 
cellent quality, and that resources 
used are superior to those available 
in most classrooms. The classroom 
teachers are quick to acknowledge 
that the TV teachers, who devote full 
time to the preparation of one lesson 
per day, can produce better lessons 
than they can. 

12. Competent, experienced teach- 
ers confess some frustration when 
they become bystanders during TV 
lessons. It would seem an economical 
use of talent to utilize television in 
large classes in several of the subjects 
in which a shortage of highly skilled 
teachers exists. 

13. Classroom teachers in charge 
of large groups report that they have 
had to devise new technics for discus- 
sions, follow-up and testing in these 
situations. Problems of acoustics, es- 
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tablishment of rapport between pu- 
pils and teachers, strategic use of as- 
sistant teachers, effective selection and 
use of equipment, such as projectors, 
chalkboards and microphones require 
study and exploration. Perhaps the 
designing of rooms larger than class- 
rooms and smaller than auditoriums, 
to seat 100 to 300, with writing fa- 
cilities, should be included in future 
schools, for TV and other uses. 

14. So far, the testing program is 
designed to determine the learning of 
facts. It is important to find tests that 
will measure other TV _ learnings. 
Teachers say that they believe that 
attitudes, judgment and discernment 
result from TV teaching, but that sci- 


entific tests are not available. Also, 
a need is expressed for procedures 
that will test pupils who lack lan- 
guage skills. Teachers say: “They can’t 
write answers to questions or explain 
verbally; through drawings and dia- 
grams they prove that they have mas- 
tered concepts.” These problems re- 
quire answers before TV teaching can 
be evaluated properly. 

Among those who have been in- 
volved with teaching by television, 
there is a constant, disturbing aware- 
ness of an expanding potential. Dis- 
covering the most effective and con- 
structive uses of this medium for the 
improvement of instruction is a seri- 
ous and exciting challenge. ” 


MILWAUKEE FINDS TV POWERFUL RESOURCE 


FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Television can give each pupil a front row seat to view the patterns 


of a butterfly wing, and can take an entire class to visit a dairy, 


farm or water department without the confusion of a field trip. 


ROBERT R. SUCHY 
Director of ETV, Milwaukee Public Schools 


_— the Milwaukee pub- 
lic schools have been telecasting 
informational programs for a number 
of years, they undertook in 1957 an 
experiment in the classroom use of 
television. This is a part of the Na- 
tional Program in the Use of Tele- 
vision in the Public Schools, carried 
on in cooperation with the Fund for 
Advancement of Education. The ex- 
periment involves 13 major commu- 
nities throughout the country. 

In Milwaukee the telecasting of les- 
sons began Feb. 3, 1958, after four 
months of intensive planning. Sub- 
jects were United States history for 
Grade 11, biology for Grade 10, ninth 
grade general science, seventh grade 
social studies (the study of Wiscon- 
sin), and elementary science, health 
and safety at the fifth and sixth grade 
levels. The seven schools involved in 
the experiment included two senior 
high schools, three junior high schools, 
and two elementary schools. 

Telecast lessons were presented at 
each level four days a week to two 
classes of approximately 200 pupils 
each. Every large class had two 
teachers responsible for the instruc- 


tion during the nontelecast portion of 
the lesson. On Friday of each week 
there was no telecast, and the two 
classroom teachers used this time for 
summary, projects and evaluation of 
the pupils’ achievements. 

For purposes of evaluation, com- 
parison groups were set up in each of 
the schools involved in the experi- 
ment. These comparison classes were 
of regular size and, in most cases, were 
taught by the same classroom teacher 
who was teaching the large class using 
television as a resource. 

Intelligence tests and achievement 
tests were administered to pupils in 
both the large television classes and 
the regular classes. At the end of the 
semester, another achievement test 
was administered to these groups. 
Data from these tests will help de- 
termine whether pupils in the large 
classes using television as a resource 
have learned as much factual infor- 
mation in the course as the pupils in 
the regular classes. Although the data 
will provide the first indication as to 
the relative effectiveness of these 
large classes, it will be necessary to 
continue the research in order to ex- 
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plore more fully the original purposes 
of the experiment. 

A subjective evaluation by teachers, 
administrators and supervisors also 
will be used as an indication of the 
effectiveness of the large classes us- 
ing television. It is too early to make 
any predictions as to the effectiveness 
of television in a large class situation; 
however, a number of incidents have 
indicated that television can and 
should be a powerful resource for 
the classroom teacher. 


TV Study of the Community 

In the telecast lessons a number of 
technics have been explored. At the 
elementary level, the pupils in the 
experiment visited an optometrist’s of- 
fice, the Milwaukee Water Depart- 
ment, a local dairy, and a near-by 
farm. These trips have been taken 
vicariously, via television. A studio 
teacher and a photographer have 
been given time to take actual on- 
the-spot motion pictures of these 
places of local interest. The programs 
have been well received’ by the pu- 
pils. One young fifth-grader who had 
actually had the opportunity of going 
to the dairy previous to the experi- 
ment commented: “I liked this trip 
(via television) better because I could 
see things closer.” 

In the study of Wisconsin at the 
seventh grade level, a working model 
of glaciers has been constructed in 
the studio. At times, live animals of 
various kinds and rare artifacts from 
the Milwaukee Public Museum have 
been used. 

In general science, the Milwaukee 
Fire Department showed the pupils 
some equipment to demonstrate the 
methods of fighting fires, and, via tele- 
vision, the students had an oppor- 
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Left: A Milwaukee teacher builds up 
a model used in a unit on Wisconsin 
river systems, a part of the seventh 
grade social studies television classes. 


tunity to see firsthand the workings 
of the local weather station. 

In addition to these examples of 
enrichment, many interesting speak- 
ers, elaborate experiments, large 
working models of manufacturing 
plants, and a rather complete use of 
audio-visual aids in the forms of films 
and slides have been employed. 

Television as a resource can bring 
teaching of new dimensions into the 
classroom. It can simulate reality be- 
cause of its immediacy, for there is no 
time delay in what the teacher on 
television does and what the student 
in the classroom sees. This makes it 
possible to adapt to local situations 
and current happenings, bringing a 
close contact between instructor and 
pupils. Television can give each pupil 
a front row seat to view the intricate 
patterns of a butterfly wing, and it 
can simplify and focus the attention 
of the pupil on desired material, de- 
leting from the child’s view most of 
the irrelevant things. 

Television with the use of films or 
other technics can span both time and 
distance. Through this medium, 
thousands of children can get a more 
realistic look at their world—past, 
present and future—and this should 
help to promote better understanding 
and appreciation. 

Because television can reach so 
many pupils, a good teacher can 
spend a large portion of his time pre- 
paring a relatively short lesson, bring- 
ing to the pupils some experiences not 


possible in a regular classroom. Fur- 
thermore, this teacher can be pro- 
vided with technical assistants (ar- 
tists and photographers), with ma- 
terials, and outside help. It would be 
impossible to provide these services 
and materials for each and every 
teacher in a school system. 


Questions To Be Answered 


Many more questions will have to 
be answered before television can be 
effective as a resource in the class- 
room. Some of them are: What is 
the proper size of a class using tele- 
vision? How should a room be de- 
signed for such a class? At what grade 
levels is television most effective? 
At what ability levels is television 
most effective? What subjects lend 
themselves best to television? 

Using television, should a class 
period be lengthened or shortened? 
What is the most effective number of 
telecasts per week for various grade 
levels and subject areas? In which 
part of the learning process can tele- 
vision be the most effective? What 
are the special qualifications for a 
classroom teacher using television? 
What are the special qualifications for 
a studio teacher presenting television 
broadcasts? 

Possibly television can add a new 
dimension to education and thereby 
change some of the basic concepts of 
education itself. Keeping an open 
mind, educators must proceed cau- 
tiously lest they attribute to television 
more than it deserves, or use it for a 
function to which it is not suited. 

Some young children actually be- 
lieve that the TV teacher can see 











FOR IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


In the last 10 years the impact of television as a 
means of communication has left an indelible mark 
on our society. It would seem that such an instru- 
ment would have its implications for education 
and the improvement of instruction. It remains for 
educators to explore and analyze the various 
facets and depths of the television medium as a 
teaching aid. The Milwaukee public schools have joined with other 
school systems in an experiment to search out answers to one of the 
many questions that educational television raises. 
Only through the concerted efforts of educators in experimenta- 
tion and research can the true value of educational TV be assayed. 
HAROLD S. VINCENT, superintendent of schools, Milwaukee 
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them as clearly as they see the teach- 
er. Since this is not true there may be 
many important teaching functions 
that cannot be performed using this 
instrument. Television is not a cure- 


all for education but a powerful tool 
for broadening the experiences in the 
classroom. Only as teachers learn how 
to use this powerful new tool of com- 
munication will it prove effective. © 


IN METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS, DISTRICTS 
ENJOY TV FACILITIES COOPERATIVELY 


Open-circuit broadcasts provide programs for 27 school systems 


in the area. A survey showed that 696 teachers used elementary 


school programs; 90 per cent said lessons filled a definite need. 


EARL G. HERMINGHAUS 


Director of Research, St. Louis Public Schools 


N ST. LOUIS, KETC has com- 
pleted its eighth semester of 

school programming, and the last 
four years has seen a steady growth 
in the portion of time allotted to in- 
school programs, from a few hours to 
a total of 36 hours per week. 

KETC is owned and operated by 
the St. Louis Television Commission, 
which includes representatives from 
the entire community. It is an open- 
broadcast system, and its school pro- 


grams serve 27 school systems in the 
metropolitan area. This means that, 
since support is derived from school 


systems whose characteristics and 
whose needs vary widely, it is neces- 
sary to program inschool telecasting 
with a view to satisfying certain com- 
mon needs. 

Needs in specific curricular areas 
are determined by an operations com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
a number of school systems. Teacher 
committees work out details of specif- 
ic program series before they are taken 
over by the production staff, and eval- 
uation groups are concerned with con- 
stant reassessment of the educational 
value of the programs. Detailed study 
guides are provided for the use of 
classroom teachers at the beginning of 
each semester. 

This article is limited to a discus- 
sion of KETC’s programs on the ele- 
mentary school level, although reg- 
ularly broadcast inschool series are 
produced for secondary school and 
college use. The first elementary 
school programs were experimental in 
nature and provided enrichment ma- 
terial for classroom use. Experiences 
in programming and the results of 
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evaluations have led to more carefully 
planned sequence of experiences, to 
more continuity within individual 
series of programs, and, at least in 
some areas, to more emphasis on a 
basic core of educational experiences. 


Experiment in Teaching Spelling 


From January 1956 to January 
1957, with the cooperation of the St. 
Louis public schools, and under a 
grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, an experiment 
was conducted in the direct teaching 
of beginning spelling, on the second 
grade level, to large numbers of pu- 
pils. This experiment was designed to 
test the hypothesis that it is possible 
to teach spelling to large numbers of 
pupils by television alone, without any 
supplementary activities on the part 
of the classroom teacher. 

Experimental classes whose enroll- 
ment numbered 89, 70 and 98 were 
set up in three elementary schools. 
Spelling was taught to these groups 
by television alone for 20 minutes per 
day, five days per week. The achieve- 
ment of the experimental group was 
compared with that of control groups 
in three other schools, equated on the 
basis of intelligence quotient, age, so- 
cio-economic status, and achievement 
in spelling before the start of the ex- 
periment. Control groups received 
their usual instruction in spelling. Both 
groups followed the St. Louis public 
schools’ course of study in spelling. 

Experimental classes received their 
instruction in large groups which met 
in the school lunchrooms, the only 
space available for seating of large 
numbers at tables, where writing 


could be done. Pupils in each of the 
experimental classes received instruc- 
tion through three television receivers 
placed in different locations in the 
room. A supervising teacher and a 
noncertified teacher assistant were re- 
sponsible for testing, grading and 
other routine tasks, but they did no 
teaching. 

Although the facilities in the re- 
ceiving rooms were the best that could 
be provided under the circumstances, 
they left much to be desired. Pupils 
were seated on benches at long tables, 
the acoustics was not good in all 
cases, and at times ventilation was 
poor when shades had to be drawn in 
warm weather. 

The experiment continued for two 
semesters. At the end of that period a 
diagnostic spelling test designed for 
Grade 2 showed no significant differ- 
ence between the mean gains of indi- 
viduals in the experimental and con- 
trol groups. In other words, as meas- 
ured by this second grade test, and 
under unfavorable physical condi- 
tions, the television group learned to 
spell as well as the control group. 

A second test, designed for Grades 
3 through 6, was administered in or- 
der to measure levels of achievement 
that might possibly be higher than 
the range provided for by the second 
grade test. Mean individual pupil 
gains on this second test indicated 
that the control group made a signif- 
icantly higher gain on that test than 
did the experimental group. Explana- 
tion for this difference in performance 
on the two tests, as measured by 
mean individual pupil gains, may lie 
in the fact that large group television 
teaching must of necessity be geared 
to one level of instruction. 


Serious Disadvantage 


Teachers participating in the ex- 
periment believe that the most serious 
disadvantage of total teaching by tele- 
vision is the impossibility of the tele- 
vision teacher’s meeting the needs of 
all pupils. They believe that under 
such circumstances the interest of the 
superior child cannot be challenged 
and the slower child does not get the 
additional help he needs. The greater 
mean gain of individual pupils in the 
control group on the second, higher- 
level test would appear to indicate 
that normal classroom instruction re- 
sulted in greater learning of words 
above the level of the grade place- 
ment of the group than was true of 
the placement of the television group. 
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of conditions. 


of the children in our schools. 





A NEW AND WELCOME ALLY 


Less than eight years ago the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television was formed for the purpose 
of presenting to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission the claims of education for the allotment 
of channels. Since that time 29 educational sta- 
tions have gone on the air, with construction per- 
mits and applications pending for 27 more. It is 
only during the last three of those eight years that much emphasis has 
been placed on the classroom use of television, whether open broad- 
cast or closed-circuit, for purpose of instruction. Yet during this short 
time, teaching by television has been attempted, with results which are 
in general very satisfactory, by many colleges, universities, public and 
private schools, in many subject matter areas, and under a wide variety 


We still have much to learn as we try to use this product of an 
electronic age to do the job that society expects of its schools. But if we 
are willing to experiment, to use the results of research, and honestly 
to try to solve the problems that face us, there is reason to believe that 
we may find in television a new and welcome ally in our struggle to im- 
prove the quality, depth and breadth of the educational experiences 


PHILIP J. HICKEY, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis 








The purpose of this experiment was 
solely to test the hypothesis stated. 
There was no attempt to prove a 
point or justify a technic, and, partly 
because of the findings, the total 
teaching conditions of the experiment 
are not being repeated. Lack of suit- 
able facilities for holding large classes 
in elementary school buildings ap- 
pears to make it unwise to continue 
large group instruction at present. 
However, the course itself has been 
kinescoped, is being broadcast reg- 
ularly by the station, and enjoys great 
favor among primary teachers. 


Television for Enrichment 


Other elementary school programs 
being carried on this semester include 
“Here and There,” a 14 program 
series for the lower primary grades 
designed to meet specific needs of this 
age group in various subject areas, to 
develop wider understandings, and to 
give enriched experiences; “Room 
Nine,” a similar series for upper pri- 
mary (14 programs); “Learn To 
Spell,” a 14 program remedial spelling 
series for Grades 3 through 6 (not to 
be confused with the two-semester 
second grade beginning spelling 
course already mentioned); “The 
Story Teller,” designed to develop an 
appreciation for enjoyment of good 
literature in Grades 5 and 6 (14 pro- 


grams); “Lines and Shapes,” an arts 
and crafts series for middle grades 
(14 programs); “Word Adventure,” a 
seven-program series designed to 
stimulate an interest in the study of 
words in the middle and upper 
grades; “Figure It Out,” a seven-pro- 
gram series of arithmetic lessons for 
middle and upper grades; “Discov- 
ery,” a series of natural science les- 
sons for middle and upper grades (14 
programs); “Science at Work,” de- 
signed to develop basic scientific con- 





cepts in the junior high school and 
elementary grades (14 programs); 
“What's the News,” dealing with news 
and news making for Grades 6 through 
9 (14 programs); “Missouri Constitu- 
tion,” designed to present material on 
the study of the Missouri constitution 
required of all public and _ private 
schools by the Missouri school laws, 
for Grade 8 (14 programs). 


TV Audience Increases 

A survey made in February 1957 
indicated that more than 3106 teach- 
ers in 696 schools in the 50 mile area 
were making use of the elementary 
school programs broadcast at that 
time. Of this number, 66 per cent 
used the programs regularly, 15 
per cent frequently, and 28 per cent 
occasionally. On a questionnaire, 
about 90 per cent of these teachers 
indicated that they believed that 
these lessons filled a definite need, 
that the concepts presented were 
about right in difficulty and number 
for the grade level of the program, 
and that vocabulary, length of les- 
sons, and pacing were about right. 
Fifty-five per cent of the teachers es- 
timated 100 per cent class interest in 
the program; 36 per cent estimated 
about 75 per cent interest. 

An educational television station 
must be sensitive to community needs. 
However, because of available re- 
sources, personnel and budgetary re- 
strictions, some needs are easier to 
meet than others. Probably ETV will 
be able to provide more help in the 
areas of primary and middle grade 
science, foreign languages, and math- 
ematics classes. 


A second grade class at Windsor School, St. Louis, uses ‘Beginning Spelling,” 



























a series that includes a great deal of pupil participation during the classes. 

















Careful research is needed on the 
reactions of children to television 
teaching. Studies such as that carried 
on by Miami University on the col- 
lege level and by St. Louis on the 
secondary level point to a dislike of 
television as a medium of instruction 
by many students, a process which 
the Miami University report calls 
“progressive disenchantment.” No at- 
tempt has been made to carry out an 
intensive investigation of pupil atti- 
tudes toward TV instruction on the 
elementary school level. 

We need to determine to what ex- 
tent the attitude of elementary school 
pupils toward instructional TV is a 
function of intelligence, age, subject 
matter, methods, the instructor, phys- 
ical conditions in receiving class- 
rooms, the classroom teacher’s atti- 
tude toward teaching, and the atti- 
tude of peer groups and parents. Such 
a study has been proposed for the 
metropolitan St. Louis area. 


The progress that has been made 
nationwide in ETV since 1950 is 
truly amazing, particularly in view of 
the financial problems that have had 
to be faced and solved. But the 
changes that have taken place in edu- 
cation itself have also been amazing, 
as our schools have attempted to ad- 
just to an everchanging and increas- 
ingly complex society. What we are 
witnessing, then, may be in a sense a 
chain reaction, with ETV becoming a 
more and more valuable tool as we 
learn to use it. 

However, we know that as edu- 
cational television has assumed differ- 
ent forms in various countries as its 
use has been conditioned by the na- 
ture of the differing cultures, so in 
this country there will probably de- 
velop not one single pattern of in- 
school television, but rather various 
patterns, each designed to meet the 
needs of particular communities and 
particular school systems. * 


CHICAGO FINDS HOME VIEWERS EQUAL 


CAMPUS STUDENTS IN ACHIEVEMENT 


A combination of required education courses and elective courses 


is presented by Chicago City Junior College so that TV students may 


qualify for Associate in Arts degrees; 20 per cent to be teachers. 


PETER MASIKO Jr. 
Dean, Chicago City Junior College 


FEW months ago we graduated 
our first TV student. She had 
earned 27 of the required 60 academ- 
ic hours via television. She had the 
second highest average in a class of 
more than 400. Alvin Eurich, our 
commencement speaker, helped us 
commemorate this “television first” by 
presenting an honor scroll to this stu- 
dent, who, incidentally, plans to be- 
come a teacher. Sixty-nine per cent of 
our credit students have indicated 
that they plan to work toward the As- 
sociate in Arts Degree and one-third 
plan to do this entirely via television. 
The Chicago City Junior College’s 
three-year experiment in offering col- 
lege courses for credit via open-cir- 
cuit television is a joint effort of the 
Chicago Board of Education, ETV 
Channel 11, WTTW, and the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
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The program is now in its fourth 
semester. Nine different college 
courses are currently telecast, repre- 
senting 26 credit hours, almost a full 
year of college work. TV College is 
on the air for 39 half-hour programs 
per week. Sixteen of these are live, 
six are kinescopes of these live tele- 
casts, and 17 are kinescopes of courses 
presented in previous semesters. 

A combination of required general 
education courses and elective courses 
is presented so that students may 
qualify for the Associate in Arts De- 
gree. Required courses currently of- 
fered are English Composition 102, 
Physical Science 102, Humanities 
202, Social Science 101, and Biology 
102. Electives are Shorthand 121, Ac- 
counting 102, Political Science 221, 
and Mathematics 105. Within the 
three-year experimental period a va- 


riety of elective courses will be of- 
fered to enable students in several of 
the more popular curriculums to meet 
the degree requirements. Special at- 
tention is being given to courses suit- 
able for the more thaa 20 per cent of 
our television credit enrollees who 
have indicated that they plan to en- 
ter the teaching profession. 

In 1956-57, more than 60 faculty 
members were directly involved in 
one or more phases of our TV experi- 
ment. Every television course had one 
or more contro! classes at two or more 
of the branches. In Social Science 101 
and 102, more than a thousand on- 
campus students were used in con- 
trol classes for comparison purposes. 
The department of examinations, 
headed by Max D. Engelhart, aided 
in developing the design of the ex- 
periment, the evaluative instruments 
used, and the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the results. 

In the first semester, evidence was 
collected on the four courses tele- 
vised; in the second semester five 
courses were involved. Television stu- 
dents and on-campus comparison 
groups in each course were given a 
mental abilities test and a subject pro- 
ficiency test at the beginning of the 
term and identical achievement ex- 
aminations during and at the end of 
the term. Classroom teachers of con- 
trol groups accepted the objectives, 
course outlines, texts and materials 
used in the television course. The two 
groups were equated in terms of two 
pretest scores, or adjustments were 
made for the initial inequality of the 
compared groups by means of the 
covariance technic. 


Research Findings 


1. In all subjects taught—English, 
biology, social science, government 
and mathematics—the television ex- 
perimental group showed higher 
achievement than the on-campus com- 
parison group. This higher achieve- 
ment was not statistically significant 
except in the case of biology, which 
was significant at the 5 per cent level 
favoring the television student. 

2. In mathematics and English, 
when the two groups were equated 
by the covariance method by use of 
mental ability and subject pretest as 
correction factors, no significant dif- 
ference was found between the 
achievement of the two groups. 

3. In social science when the 
matched pairs method was applied by 
use of the Critical Thinking Pretest as 
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a base for equating pairs, no sig- 
nificant difference was found in over- 
all achievement of the two groups. 

4. In the depth study in social sci- 
ence by use of the matched pairs 
method, statistically significant stu- 
dent development toward the goal of 
critical thinking was achieved. This 
achievement level, although signifi- 
cant, was less than that achieved in 
several experimental discussion class- 
es in 1953-55 and that of discussion 
classes taught by experienced instruc- 
tors during 1956-57. 

Four aspects of critical thinking 
were involved in the evaluation: (1) 
ability to identify the central issue; 
(2) ability to recognize basic as- 
sumptions; (3) ability to evaluate 
evidence, and (4) ability to draw 
warranted conclusions. 

5. The apparent superiority of the 
achievement of the television group 
can be presumed to be related to the 
factors of greater age, maturity and 
motivation, factors worthy of tighter 
control in the second year of the TV 
experiment. 

6. Sensitive materials can be pre- 
sented on open-circuit TV; for ex- 
ample, race relations, evolution and 
human reproduction have been dis- 
cussed. Sound scholarship and a pro- 
fessional attitude on the part of the 
instructor are vital in this connection. 

7. Scholarship, not “personality,” is 
the most important quality for the 
successful television teacher. 

8. A heavy emotional strain is put 
on the teacher in open-circuit tele- 
vision. He does not have the protec- 
tion of his private classroom, for the 
world is his audience. 


Questions for the Future 


In course after course, we are 
amassing a body of statistical evi- 
dence which demonstrates that, in 
terms of agreed-upon course objec- 
tives, television instruction is as effec- 
tive as regular classroom instruction, 
at least for the television students 
tested to date. This group approxi- 
mates our regular evening campus 
students in age, maturity, work expe- 
rience, and motivation, and the sec- 
ond year of our experiment will con- 
centrate its research activities on this 


Right: This group of Chicago City 
Junior College students is part of the 
college's three-year experiment in of- 
fering courses for credit via open- 
circuit TV. During 1956-57, more than 
60 faculty members were involved. 
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ANTAGONISM IS DIMINISHING 


Here in Chicago we are attempting to find answers 
through experimentation. We need to know a 
great deal more before we make our final evalua- 
tions on television as an important educational 
contributor to classroom procedures. 
We have discovered some things, however, 
that we believe to be significant. Elementary 
science is being strengthened in our junior college television course in 
physical science. Elementary teachers whose scientific background is 
not strong are learning about the latest developments in the field. 

Since the syllabus on a course must be published in advance of 
televising, more time is given to the preparation of all topics to be 
covered. Course objectives and logical sequences of material are more 
definitely defined. Classroom teachers who view television are becom- 
ing aware of the importance of this type of preparation. 

We are also discovering that the original antagonism of the 
teaching profession has been reduced or entirely eliminated. Skep- 
ticism of many faculty members has changed to appreciation. Teachers 
have respect for the great care exercised in defining problems to be 
studied and the objective evaluation of the results. More faculty mem- 
bers are now volunteering for television teaching than can be used. 

Many questions have yet to be answered as we continue to use 
television in education. Have we yet found that imaginative and crea- 
tive teacher whose teaching brings results that will be entirely different? 
Does this medium present a challenge that creates a whole new set of 
motivational factors which must be analyzed for their significance? 

Do our television teachers bring with them inhibitions that shackle 
them? Are they hesitant to vary from what is generally expected of 
every other teacher in the classrooms throughout America? 

| cannot define what a television teacher will look like or what he 
should do, but | have the feeling that somewhere there are some 
teachers who will strike out boldly and use television in education in a 
manner we haven't yet thought about. 

BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, general superintendent of schools, Chicago 
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group. We will compare TV students 
in a given branch with the classroom 
students in the same branch. 

In the third year, we expect to in- 
volve more normal college-age day- 
time students in the experimentation, 
to determine whether it is possible to 
place a much larger burden for learn- 
ing than is presently placed on the 
shoulders of our 17 and 18-year-old 
college freshmen and sophomores. 

We have learned of the vast adult 
audience that is able and eager to 
learn. The TV student does more of 
the suggested readings and is on the 
whole prompter in turning in assign- 
ments than is his campus counterpart. 
We have had excellent results in 
achievement in skills subjects, like 
shorthand and accounting, and the 
evidence of success in the develop- 
ment of critical thinking is a reassur- 
ing factor. 

Our experience to date has given 
us evidence and insight on a variety 
of matters which do not lend them- 
selves to statistical analysis but which 
are important to the future develop- 
ment of televised education. These 
may be peculiar to the Chicago ex- 
periment, yet they may be of value to 
those who are experimenting in other 
communities. 

Teachers are willing to experiment 
with new ideas and technics in edu- 
cation. They will work and plan and 
prepare far beyond the amount they 
have been accustomed to do. Our 
teachers will work cooperatively in 
developing a course with colleagues 
in their own departments as well as 
with colleagues at four other branch- 
es of the junior college. They are will- 
ing to learn the new technics and op- 
erating procedures of a television stu- 
dio and to rehearse lessons under the 
guidance of a director and a producer. 

We are investing heavily in teacher 
time for the preparation of our courses 
and syllabuses. We consider three live 
half-hour telecasts per week the full- 
time load of a teacher. 

More than one-fourth of our total 
junior college staff has been actively 
involved in the experiment, with the 
result that most of the original fears 
and skepticism have disappeared. 
Teachers are now volunteering their 
campus classes for control purposes. 
They have asked us to make the real- 
ly crucial test, that of providing a 
complete television course on campus 
to a roomful of normal age college 
students, without the services of a 
teacher. In the near future we may 
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be forced to do this because of the 
shortage of qualified teachers. When 
that time comes, and if our research 
findings are satisfactory, it will be 
good to have a backlog of solid expe- 
rience to support its introduction in 
our schools and colleges. 

We hear much about the “intangi- 
ble” values supposedly present in the 
classroom situation and presumably 
absent in the “impersonal” television 
lesson. It is about time for those of 
us in education to try to define and 
evaluate these intangibles, to de- 


termine how expensive they are, and 
whether they are worth the cost. 

The capable and highly motivated 
student may well be able to dispense 
with the customary teacher and class- 
room, for some of his courses. Our re- 
search experience certainly justifies 
the hope of such a possibility, the full 
realization of which will have tremen- 
dous implications for the utilization 
of our teaching personnel and for the 
physical facilities that will be con- 
structed for educational purposes in 
the years ahead: ~ cy 


When TV students in mathematics and English classes were compared with 
on-campus groups, no significant difference was found in their achievement. 


TO BE A GOOD TV TEACHER TAKES 
CARE, ORGANIZATION AND SELF-DISCIPLINE 


The ordinary stimuli of the classroom are missing when the tele- 


vision teacher faces a camera, not a classroom. Visual aids and 


props contribute to make the lessons more polished performances. 


FRANCIS A. GAUL 


Instructor, Social Sciences, Wright Junior College 


I TAUGHT the first general social 
science course given on television 
in Chicago, and I say: TV teaching is 
not like classroom teaching! The stu- 
dio has a theatrical atmosphere, and 
in this environment the teacher be- 
comes a performer. 


Absent from the scene is the stu- 
dent. This, to me, was at first the most 
serious shortcoming. Imagine with 
me, if you can, your first glimpse of 
the camera eye. No longer are you 
able to adjust your remarks to smiles, 
apathy, resentment or boredom. 





My first personal impression of the 
student came 22 sessions after the 
course began. The occasion for this 
contact was a review session at the 
college. This experience was most 
gratifying. To my surprise, I found, 
that the students were intensely iden- 
tified with me, that they were highly 
motivated, and that 70 per cent of 
them were women. To my amaze- 
ment, they were busy reading the op- 
tional books recommended in the 
study guide, and they asked many 
searching questions. I then realized 
that, though I had felt their absence 
keenly, they had not felt mine, but 
felt quite close to me. I was able dur- 
ing the next 23 sessions to take this 
image of the student into account in 
selecting anecdotes, visuals and lesson 
ideas! 

Several times I received direct 
phone calls after a telecast, praising 
my lesson—only to hear almost im- 
mediately afterward the opposite from 
another source. Criticism was of some 
use, for it was the absence of student 
contact and interaction that I missed 
most. I had great difficulty, however, 
appraising completely contradictory 
assessments. I resolved this problem 
in a partially satisfactory way, by ig- 


noring all of them, and organizing 
my lesson plans to please myself. 

After learning to take these reac- 
tions in stride, I decided to “go it 
alone.” I dedicated myself to careful 
preparation, much new reading (I 
needed it), and careful advance re- 
hearsals of what my producer and the 
director said was too much material. 
I used my notes to present informa- 
tion and ideas in as rigorously logical 
a manner as was consistent with the 
controversial character of some of my 
materials. The presentation became 
more of a performance and less of a 
teaching act. My producer and the di- 
rector became the only important hu- 
man contacts in the course. 

An initial rehearsal was made at 
least a week before the telecast, and 
another on the day of the class. The 
latter rehearsal served mainly to re- 
awaken my interest in the material I 
had so carefully organized. 

The director’s effort was to make 
me “visual.” His concerns were with 
seemingly unimportant matters like 
where I stood, how I walked, where 
I sat, how I sat, and whether I used 
the chalkboard, a chart, a movie clip, 
a graph, or a photograph. I imposed 


a rigid control over side remarks and 


culled them to remain within my time 
allotment. These considerations con- 
tributed to making the session an act- 
ing performance, and not a loose and 
spontaneous presentation as is the 
case in a typical classroom. 


Rewards to the TV Teacher 


I take satisfaction in that I have ad- 
justed to a new role, which involved 
great care, organization and much dis- 
cipline. I have benefited personally 
by being released from class to read 
new books and to think, something I 
have needed time to do for years. This 
is, of course, an implied criticism of 
the teacher’s lot as much as it is a 
bouquet for TV. I also have had an 
opportunity to review and reorganize 
my own ideas and to see them in 
mirror-like fashion projected through 


‘kinescopes, which itself is a painful 


experience. This is one way to “know 
thyself.” 

I found my personal status in the 
community enhanced. People stopped 
me in the street, in the church, and 
at the ball park to remark about a 
session. My new prestige was, I con- 
fess, gratifying although it repre- 
sented another pattern of behavior 
that I had to learn. a 
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MARTHA A. GABLE, director of radio-TV for the Phila- 
delphia public schools, has been in succession a teacher, 
an assistant director of health and physical education, 
and an assistant director of school-community relations. 
She returned from Moscow a few months ago, where she 
was a judge in the World Gymnastic Championships. 
Moreover, she studied Russian before she went over and 
astounded and amused elevator operators, taxi drivers, 
and salespeople with her attempts at conversation. She 
was also a judge at the Olympic games in London (1948), 
in Helsinki (1952), and in Melbourne (1956). . . . ROBERT 
R. SUCHY, director of ETV in Milwaukee, was a high 
school physics teacher and conducted a weekly science 
program on the local commercial station, WTMJ, for two 
years. He also is a laboratory instructor in physics at the 
University of Wisconsin branch in Milwaukee. . . . EARL 
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up some point he made in a class. He is an instructor 
of social sciences at Wright Junior College. 
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Staff Training tor Administrators 


ALEX. JARDINE 


TYPICAL school system can 

train its own candidates for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory assign- 
ments. We have been doing so success- 
fully for three years. 

For morale purposes, it is generally 
most satisfactory to plan for promotion 
within the staff. This, of course, means 
that initial appointment to the teach- 
ing corps will be in terms of the kind 
of talent which may eventually be 
tapped for administrative posts. 

American school systems are filled 
with staff members carrying adminis- 
trative credentials that will never be 
used. Some of these folk have no inten- 
tion of seeking such assignments, and 
others anxious for a chance to become 
administrators may not know until too 
late that the course work did not pro- 
vide the important key which assures 
success on the job. The current system, 
wasteful in time and human resources, 
is a result of a policy to pay better 
salaries for more training. Teachers are 
paid for the master’s degree regardless 
of the teaching assignment. 


Little Administrative Experience 


The customary practice has been to 
review the qualifications of local pros- 
pects in light of teaching success, cer- 
tification and length of local employ- 
ment; then to nominate a candidate 
from a list to fill a vacancy. Too many 
times this means selecting a candidate 
from a specialized field and transfer- 
ring him to an administrative post in 
a field with which he has had little or 
no training or experience. Tenure and 
licensing become most important in 
these cases. The classic pattern seems 
to have been to appoint a high school 
teacher to an elementary principalship. 
Although high school teaching still 
possesses a status aura in the minds of 
many teachers, the elementary prin- 
cipalship in many of these same minds 
has a still higher status. 

Unfortunately, in practice the new 
administrator or staff person is plunged 
into an unfamiliar field of operation 
without adequate orientation. This 
seems to be unnecessary and, in fact, 
expensive in terms of human resources. 
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The following plan has been working 
successfully in our district for the past 
several years, and adaptions and im- 
provements are working in others. 

The plan calls for exploration of 
every channel to discover administra- 
tive talent. Staff members at all levels 
are on the look-out for possible candi- 
dates and are encouraged to suggest 
names to the administration. The same 
might well apply to the selection of 
staff from college placement services 
and from other school systems. 

The woods are full of teachers with 
administrative credentials who will 
never hold an administrative assign- 
ment but who are receiving a higher 
salary rating because they have been 
awarded an advanced degree totally 
unrelated to their assignment. Of these, 
young teachers who display special 
aptitudes can be guided to prepare for 
special positions. 

Assume that a system is building 
several new schools, that an expanding 
teaching staff calls for added super- 
visors, and that natural causes such as 
retirement, marriage, illness and death 
will require additional qualified per- 
sons in the future. Rather than follow 
the customary pattern of selection, I 
propose the following plan. 

From a list of eligible candidates 
select several to work as an assistant in 
the area of his interest. Attach each to 
a specified office and pay him a differ- 
ential above the regular teachers’ 
schedule. While in training, give him 
a variety of experiences typical of those 
he will encounter if assigned to a simi- 
lar task. In no instance will he be ex- 





Training candidates for administra- 
tive positions has been an important 
part of Alex. Jardine’s job since he 
became superintendent at South 
Bend, Ind., in 1955. Before going 
to South Bend, Dr. Jardine was su- 
perintendent at Moline, Ill., and 
served as acting superintendent, 
audio-visual director, guidance di- 
rector, and director of secondary 
education at Evansville, Ind. 


pected to render decisions that will af- 
fect staff. Let the intricacies of pupil 
accounting, fee collections, pupil disci- 
pline, parent conferences, staff meet- 
ings, and communications become part 
of his training. 

Don’t begin a plan like this without 
careful spadework. Selecting the candi- 
date is only one feature of the program. 
Of equal importance is selecting the 
administrator or administrators with 
whom he will train. These persons 
should be chosen with the same skill 
that is exercised in choosing critic 
teachers. They need to be successful, 
patient, understanding career adminis- 
trators capable of transmitting know- 
how, and able to give help and direc- 
tion to the candidate. 


Use Veteran Administrator 


Assign each trainee to a seasoned, 
successful administrator for super- 
vision. This will be a compliment to 
the veteran administrator, who will 
reap some dividends as his trainee 
grows in experience. 

Give the trainee a variety of experi- 
ences. Sometimes it may be desirable 
to shift him from one training post to 
another. Timing is important. The 
candidate ought to remain at one post 
long enough to learn his way, yet not 
so long that he becomes the adminis- 
trator’s chore boy, handling office 
trivia. 

At occasional meetings administra- 
tors and their trainees will discuss mat- 
ters of concern and interest. This shar- 
ing will help to improve the total pro- 
gram. Let such meetings be the respon- 
sibility of one person who sets times 
and develops worth-while agenda. 

During the training period, evaluate 
the performance of each trainee. Give 
him carefully prepared statements of 
his strengths and weaknesses. At the 
close of each period, which might con- 
ceivably run from one to four semes- 
ters, give the candidate a chance to 
withdraw if he wishes to. 

Finally, place the trainee in an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory spot as soon 
as a vacancy for which he is qualified 
occurs. « 
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Calvin Grieder 


William Bishop 


Harold Moore 


K. E. Oberholtzer 





Natt Burbank 


Wendell Godwin 


Carl Franzen 


Superintendent Seeks 


-* A superintendent, I find the hu- 
man relations in leadership my 
most difficult problem. I’m also sure, 
in talking with my colleagues here, 
that others are having some of the 
same experiences. Superintendents, to 
carry out their responsibilities, should 
be leaders of the people who work in 
the organization, and I feel that I’m 
not doing it. 

I want to raise the question about 
the reasons. I think one reason is that 
administrators, as the years pass, get 
farther and farther from the classroom 
in terms of time. The older we get, of 
course, the longer it’s been since we 
actually taught. We tend to move in 
unrealistic directions of thinking; tend 
to forget the practical problems of the 
teacher. 

Second, I’m sure the size of adminis- 
trative organizations, of school sys- 
tems, is another factor. I know that our 
relationships with teachers is not near- 
ly so close as it was a while back. 

Third, I think there is a sociological 
factor. There has been a pattern of so- 
ciological change in the last decade or 
two the world over, exemplified by the 
growth of unions, by the breakup of 
colonial empires. In other words, a 
movement of ordinary people, people 
who in general are undistinguished — 
a movement on the part of those peo- 
ple to demand a place in the sun. 

The same thing is happening in edu- 
cation. Teachers are becoming less and 
less willing to accept the edicts of ad- 
ministrators, and some of us are not 
learning as fast as we should how to 
work in this new frame of reference. 

Consider the field of specific leader- 
ship in curriculum, or any one of sev- 
eral major areas in which we ought to 
be affecting the people who work with 


us in the organization. Today they 
seem to be less and less affected by 
what I hope is our understanding lead- 
ership. I think we are in for some rough 
times — not we personally, but school 
systems, youngsters, communities. 


> Fundamental to this problem is the 
great change in the specialization of 
our professional staff that has created a 
totally different problem of human re- 
lations than existed 35 or 50 years ago. 
One may have and almost certainly 
does have in the organization people 
better prepared in some lines than one- 
self, and this sets up a condition that is 
sometimes overlooked. 


> As administrators we are going to 
have to work consciously in terms not 
only of attitude but also in terms of 
agreed-upon procedures and ways of 
systematically and periodically com- 
municating with others. We can’t leave 
it just to incidental contacts as prob- 
lems arise. For example, an employes 
council, representative of all groups, 
and the administration can get together 
periodically to talk things over. “What 
do you think about this?” I may recom- 
mend certain things: This is recog- 
nized as an approved, regular method. 
This was voted on by all employes and, 
by an overwhelming majority, they ap- 
proved this method. In community 
after community, part of the difficulty 
is that they have not agreed upon any- 
thing — on the means of communica- 
tion for considering problems. 


> What you're talking about is partly 
a matter of time. I used to look down 
my nose at the emphasis on human re- 
lations, but recently I’ve realized that 
an administrator works almost entirely 
through and with other people. He 
himself doesn’t do a great many things, 


> This symbol indicates change of speaker. 





Administrator's Clinic 


The Administrator's Clinic this month is the second of a series of 
discussions based on a round table meeting held at Denver. The 
participants were: Supt. William Bishop, Englewood, Colo.; Supt. 
Wendell Godwin, Topeka, Kan.; Supt. Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, 
Colo.; Harold Moore, director, school of education, University of 
Denver; Supt. Carl B. Franzen, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Supt. Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, Denver; Calvin Grieder, clinic moderator and pro- 
fessor of school administration, University of Colorado, and Arthur 
H. Rice, editor, The Nation's Schools, sponsor of the round table. 
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Better Communication With Teachers 


but he’s talking and listening a great 
deal to and with other people. He’s got 
to be a master at it. It takes a lot of 
time to develop good human relation- 
ships, and none of us has enough 
time! 

> One of the men here gave me an 
idea during lunch. He said that a num- 
ber of times a year he speaks to every 
teacher — not individually but to 
groups throughout the system. Maybe 
we ought to force ourselves to take 
time, in a smaller system like mine, for 
going to each school once or twice a 
year, and sitting down with the faculty 
just to hash things over — not a formal 
program, but to talk over their prob- 
lems and try to get them to drop their 
apprehensions and speak frankly. 


> Something along that line is one of 
the most valuable things I’ve done. I 
found that leaders of different organ- 
izations would talk to their groups and 
others, saying the superintendent 
thinks this way or that way about var- 
ious matters. Frequently they were 
saying just the opposite of what I real- 
ly intended. 

So some of the staff members and I 
got together and worked out a plan 
by which I meet all the teachers twice 
a year, in several area meetings. We 
start with coffee and doughnuts. 

Every time I meet with a group I 
have an advisory committee of 10 or 
15 good teachers to advise me on what 
teachers are concerned about in their 
schools. That is what I talk about, 
along with other items I decide on my- 
self. But the unanimity as to what 
teachers are thinking about in the var- 
ious areas is surprising. 

Let me say to each of you that the 
teachers would like to hear you more 
often. I found that out. They like to 
know what your views are, and then 
they can come back in little groups, or 
individually, or through faculties or or- 
ganizations, if they are timid about 
speaking to you direct. There are a 
hundred ways they can get back to 
you. So I think we should not rely sole- 
ly on the organization approach. 


> Are these groups all-inclusive, that 
is, do you have cafeteria workers and 
secretaries along with the teachers? 


> This has been requested but so far 
we've confined this effort to the in- 
structional staff. 
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> When do you hold these two series 
of meetings? 

> We have an opening meeting in the 
fall for the whole system. Then some- 
where near the end of October and 
again toward the end of April I sched- 
ule these two series. The meetings 
take the place of the regular weekly 
building meetings. 

> I have a problem in the teachers 
union. I don’t know how universal it is. 
We have a small union involving, I 
would guess, perhaps 10 per cent of 
our teachers, but their noise is all out 
of proportion to their numbers. The 
problems they create, problems of 
morale within the staff and their inter- 
pretation of administrative actions and 
so on, are serious. 

I tried first for several years of sim- 
ply openly saying, “Join whatever you 
want. Join the union if you choose. 
This is a free country.” I wound up by 
finding that I was simply fostering an 
organization that is fundamentally 
dedicated to the idea that you do not 
need any administrative leadership, 
and, in effect, I was cutting the throat 
of the professional teachers organiza- 
tions. So I changed my approach a bit. 

But the fact remains that the union 
dominates our teachers council — not 
an all-inclusive employes council but 
representing only the teachers. It is 
nothing now but a welfare organiza- 
tion to forward gripes to the school 
board, and we have now turned to an- 
other council of the coordinating type 
for educational leadership. Haven't 
some of you faced the same kind of 
problem? 


> Yes, and I would like to make just 
one or two comments. Don’t rely on 
one means of achieving everything. It 
is a good plan to have a widespread 
group of instruction committees with 
just one responsibility: to help improve 
instruction. It has nothing to do with 
welfare, salaries or anything else. The 
employes council, on the other hand, 
is concerned only with these things. 
Now if you have two or more organ- 
izations working at the same job, or 
one group trying to work on every- 
thing, you'll run into a lot of trouble 
and get nothing done. 

> In the old days, lots of these things 


were handled on a very informal basis. 
It can’t be informal any more. What 


we've been discussing are formal ar- 
rangements, planned, scheduled, regu- 
lar and systematic. The fall and spring 
meetings are a formal arrangement, 
and so is the separation of functions of 
school system organizations: one kind 
of organization for welfare, and an- 
other for improving instruction. 


> The thing that is most interesting to 
me is the way teachers seem to crave 
some direct communication from the 
superintendent. So many of them have 
come up to me after each meeting and 
said something like this: “It’s really 
good to hear your voice and to see you, 
and know firsthand what you think 
about these things. We hear so darn 
many things secondhand, rumors 
about what you're supposed to be 
thinking and planning. . . .” 

> I think teachers and everyone else 
in the system are entitled to this direct 
communication. 


> Now let me put a question here, and 
one which might finish up this partic- 
ular discussion, Cal. Is what we've 
been talking about likely to happen to 
any person in a position like mine: As 
he grows older, does he simply get 
farther and farther away from his 
years of teaching and perhaps into 
larger and larger situations involving 
more and more people, or is there truly 
an evolving development into a differ- 
ent sort of relationship between ad- 
ministrators and teachers, or is there 
some of both? 


> I think it’s both. But I do think that 
the general leveling out of professional 
preparation is increasingly important 
in the relationship we've been talking 
about. For example, in a university or 
college the level of the faculty tends 
to be fairly even, so far as preparation 
and experience are concerned. The 
preparation of the professor of English 
is about the same caliber as that of the 
president. Therefore that professor is 
not likely to take everything the presi- 
dent says as gospel. The president be- 
comes much more a person who tends 
to draw out of the group the best that’s 
in it, rather than to pass on to the 
group the answers as he sees them. 
And I think that is awfully important 
in this changing relationship that we 
have between administrators and 
teachers. ° 
Next month: Flexible Grouping 





George Cline Smith is nationally knewn as an economist, but in 
Greenwich, Conn., folks are also keenly interested in his activities 
as a new member of the school board. Dr. Smith is typical of the 
men in public life who are providing leadership in education. He is 
a vice president and director of the F. W. Dodge Corp., New York. 
Previously, he served as economist and manager of the finance de- 
partment of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. A specialist in con- 
struction industry trends, Dr. Smith is keenly aware of the building 
and financial needs of public schools. This interest broadens into a 
concern for the total program of the schools of Greenwich as he 
describes how the school board selected its professional leader. 











How We Chose Our Superintendent 


GEORGE CLINE SMITH 


AST winter, the board of educa- 

tion in Greenwich, Conn., began 

to face up to the problem of finding a 

new superintendent to start work 
September 1. 

Hiring a new superintendent is prob- 
ably the most important function of 
a school board, but it is so seldom nec- 
essary that many a board member 
serves out his full term without ever 
having a chance to participate. Not 
one of our six members had ever had 
the privilege, and to say that we hardly 
knew where to begin was putting it 
mildly. We had a pretty good idea of 
what we wanted in a superintendent, 
but the problem was how to find one 
and lure him into our town. 


Experts Gave Advice 

We began by going to the experts 
for advice. The advice we received 
probably is orthodox to the profession, 
but to us was the somewhat unfamiliar 
method of setting up a screening com- 
mittee composed of prominent educa- 
tors. This we did, being fortunate in 
obtaining the help of highly regarded 
authorities in school administration 
from Columbia, Harvard and New 
York universities. 

Armed with sample mailing forms 
from members of the committee, plus 
a good deal of practical advice, we be- 
gan our hunting expedition. As bait, 
we prepared a brief brochure aimed at 
making Greenwich and its schools ap- 
pear as attractive as possible. (I may 
say, immodestly, that this was not dif- 
ficult, because our schools are in good 
shape and our town is attractive.) 
We also got our letters to college 
placement officers in order. 

At this point, we had to pause and 
consider just what formal requirements 
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to put down. We decided to keep them 
as few as possible, recognizing that the 
choice could not be made on the basis 
of a few technicalities. We asked for 
men aged 35 to 50 with at least three 
years’ experience as superintendent (or 
assistant) in school systems of 100 or 
more teachers, with prior experience as 
a principal in both elementary and 
secondary schools and eligible for cer- 
tification in Connecticut. We stated a 
preference for a married man, but rec- 
ognized that we wouldn’t turn down 


a good applicant just because he was 
single. 

After considerable discussion, we 
made the possession of the Ph.D. man- 
datory. A couple of members didn’t 
feel too strongly about this, but we 
finally decided unanimously to require 
the degree for several reasons. First, 
we felt that the degree carried a status 
that was particularly important in edu- 
cational work. Second, the new super- 
intendent’s three immediate assistants, 
and many other members of our school 


We preferred a married man and, after argument, agreed he have a Ph.D. 
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system, possess the degree, and we felt 
that the top job required at least the 
same academic achievement. Finally, 
while we recognized that the title of 
“doctor” did not in itself confer any 
magical powers, possession of the de- 
gree was an added endorsement of the 
candidate’s determination and ability. 

We mailed our recruiting material 
to some 27 placement officers from 
coast to coast. Later, we were told that 
this was about the largest mailing any 
school board has used, but we were 
looking for the best possible man, and 
postal rates were lower in those days, 
anyway. 

In reply, we received some 40 dos- 
siers, all of which were immediately 
turned over to the screening commit- 
tee. I do not know what methods the 
committee used, but after due delib- 
eration it presented us with nine 
screened names. The committee met 
with members of the board and gave 
us all the information it could on each 
man, over and above what appeared 
in the dossiers. 


Asked for interview 


Our next step was to write each of 
the nine, inviting them to Greenwich 
at our expense for an interview. We 
were pleased to receive a favorable re- 
sponse from eight of them; the one 
who declined, fortunately for our 
budget, happened to be the one who 
lived farthest away. 

At this time, we were heavily in- 
volved in budget and building matters, 
and were having several meetings a 
week. To save ourselves, we decided to 
interview the candidates in three 
groups. We assumed, correctly, that 
school superintendents are civilized 
people who would not have hysterics 
if they happened to meet other com- 
petitors for the same job. 

At the first meeting, three candi- 
dates came to Greenwich in the after- 
noon and were taken on a group tour 
of the town and its schools by a couple 
of board members. Then the full board 
had dinner with the candidates, dur- 
ing which we answered questions of 
general interest. After dinner, the 
board spent an hour or more with each 
candidate in private. The other two 
meetings followed the same pattern. 

On the basis of these meetings, we 
picked the top two candidates for re- 
interviewing. In doing this, we used 
some fairly intangible criteria. We had 
the word of the screening committee 
that all eight men were well qualified 
professionally. The task was then one 
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Having picked the finalists, we invited each of them to come back, with wife. 


of selecting the man who seemed best 
fitted for our town, and only we could 
make that choice. 

While considerable school building 
lies ahead in Greenwich, we are well 
over the postwar hump in acquiring 
the physical plant we needed for past 
and future growth. We were agreed 
that the challenge of the foreseeable 
future lies in teaching, rather than in 
facilities. Therefore, we were seeking 
a superintendent who is particularly 
interested in curriculum development 
and teaching methods, one who could 
lead the Greenwich schools to a pre- 
eminent position in education. 

Then, too, there was the matter of 
personality. Any superintendent must 
be able to get along with people, of 
course. But our town government has 
operated since the middle 1600’s with 
a strong New England tradition of 
citizen participation, and we think that 
ability to work with all sorts of citizens 
groups and town bodies is particularly 
important. 

Having picked two finalists, we in- 
vited each of them to come back to 
Greenwich, with his wife. These inter- 
views, obviously, were held on differ- 
ent days. In each case, we arranged for 
the candidate to visit the administra- 
tive offices and some of the schools, 
and showed his wife around the town. 


The full board, with wives and hus- 
bands, had dinner with the visitors, 
and then the board members spent the 
evening talking to the candidate. 

It was extremely difficult to choose 
between the two final candidates, and 
I think the town would have been well 
satisfied with either. After some ago- 
nizing appraisal, we made a choice, 
offered our man the job, and settled 
back to wait. After a few days’ de- 
liberation, he accepted. We breathed 
a sigh of relief, and have lived hap- 
pily ever after. 


Introduces Superintendent 


It seems only appropriate, after all 
this, to identify our new superintend- 
ent and to offer our apologies and con- 
dolences to the town that loses him: 
John Blackhall Smith from Lexington, 
Mass. 

As a final note, I should comment 
on one unexpected by-product: We 
are a far, far better educated board to- 
day than we were a few months ago. 
Long hours of discussing ideas and 
problems with some of the nation’s 
outstanding superintendents gave us 
an intensive short course in modern 
school administration that we couldn’t 
have received any other way. For this 
course, we owe thanks to all eight of 
our candidates. a 
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DON'T TELL THEM, ASK THEM 


if you expect your Citizens Committees to be creative 


MERLE R. SUMPTION 


HE direct participation of infor- 

mal but organized lay groups in 
the determination of the purposes and 
policies of public education in the 
United States has been increasing 
rapidly in the last decade. This trend 
toward broader citizen participation 
in the educational process is of major 
significance for professional as well 
as lay people. But if education is to 
realize the notable values of this 
broader base of participation, ways 
and means must be provided whereby 
citizen groups may work most effec- 
tively and make maximum contribu- 
tions to the schools. 

This presents both an opportunity 
and a challenge to the professional 
educator. A new and skillful type of 
leadership is called for if the profes- 
sional administrator is to grasp the 
opportunity presented by lay people 
ready and willing to work for the 
improvement of education in their 
local communities. 


If the educational leader of the 
community regards the citizen advi- 
sory committee movement as a fad 
which will pass in a few years and 
as such should simply be tolerated, 
his school community is not likely to 
benefit greatly by lay participation. 
In fact, severe repercussions may oc- 
cur as a result of such an attitude. An 
independently organized group of 
citizens with little access to the facts 
and operating without professional 
advice may understandably work at 
cross-purposes with the board of edu- 
cation and the professional educators. 


A fairly common practice with re- 
spect to lay participation is the utili- 
zation of citizen committees as pro- 
motional agencies. 


This reduced to simple terms is 
known as the “tell ‘em and sell ’em” 
policv. The idea involved is that of 
gaining acceptance of a_predeter- 
mined policy or project by explaining 


As director of the office of field services for the University of Illinois, Merle R. 
Sumption has seen the century mark come and go — not in age, of course, but 
in number of school surveys completed since he became director. Before going to 
the University of Illinois, he was director of personnel for the St. Louis public 
schools. A native of Ohio, he received his master’s and doctor’s degrees from Ohio 
State University, where he was an instructor for three years. He is the author of 
“Planning Functional School Buildings,” “300 Gifted Children,” and “How To 
Conduct a Citizens School Survey.” Dr. Sumption is the author, with Harlan 
Beem, of “A Guide to School Reorganization in Illinois.” With H. M. Hamlin, 
he has written books on community unit school districts and on determining 


schools’ policies and purposes. 








it to the lay committee, convincing 
the membership of its desirability, 
and getting the endorsement of the 
group. A committee selected for this 
purpose is sometimes referred to by 
its critics as a “soak-up” committee. 
In other words, it is a committee 
whose purpose is to absorb informa- 
tion passed out to it by school offi- 
cials and by a process of osmosis 
transmit it to other members of the 
school community. 

School officials commonly approach 
such a committee with a completely 
formulated plan or proposal. The first 
step is one of convincing the group of 
the desirability of the proposed policy 
or project. If they succeed in this, the 
second step — getting the committee 
to go on record as formally endorsing 
the proposal—usually follows in the 
natural course of events. 

However, the third step, that of 
getting the committee to sell the pro- 
posal to the school community, is not 
usually so easy. Often sales or promo- 
tional campaigns developed from 
such a procedure meet with indiffer- 
ent success. This is not to say that 
notable achievements have not been 
made in this way. However, there is 
often a natural reluctance on the part 
of many committee members to urge 
a policy or plan with which they have 
only an indirect identification. 

When questions are raised it is fre- 
quently necessary to refer them to 
school officials. Committee members 
often do not feel justified in urging 
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1. The committee should be spon- 
sored by the board of education. 

2. The choice of members should 
be made in terms of the task to be 
performed. Businessmen might well 
aclvise on a matter of business policy; 
representatives of the total commu- 
nity, on long-range planning. 

3. Selection of members may be 
made by the board of education or by 
a selection committee named by the 
board. In either case members chosen 
should be people who command the 
respect of others and have the repu- 
tation of being able to do their own 
thinking. 

4. Members should be chosen as 
representatives of the school commu- 
nity rather than of organizations. 


community acceptance of a proposal 
when they know little about the facts 
on which the proposal is based or 
how it was developed. Some commit- 
tee members may even be inclined to 
look for hidden motives. Obviously, 
the professional educators and the 
school board must have or must se- 
cure the full confidence of the citi- 
zens committee if this type of proce- 
dure is to be considered even nomi- 
nally successful. 

Perhaps the most common use of 
this type of committee is in connec- 
tion with securing voter approval of 
bond issues for building purposes. In 
such cases the nature, type and loca- 
tion of the proposed building has 
been decided and the architect has 
usually made preliminary drawings of 
the proposed structure. The commit- 
tee of lay people is then calied into 
session, and figures on enrollment, 
building capacities, space needs, and 
similar data are presented to the 
members in an effort to convince 
them of the need for new facilities 
and the appropriateness of the pro- 
posed building plan. 

The group is also supplied with 
cost estimates and illustrative formu- 
las, in terms of individual taxpayers, 
showing that the indebtedness can 
be paid off with only a few pennies 
per day, or the price of a soft drink 
or cigar. Not infrequently slogans, 


catch phrases, and “singing commer- 
cials” are supplied for the use of the 
committee. 
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GUIDELINES TO GOOD COMMITTEE WORK 


5. Only people who are willing to 
give time and study to the work of 
the committee should be selected. 

6. The committee should be given 
the problem, not the answer; it 
should be asked, not told. 

7. The committee should choose 
its own leadership and organize its 
membership in what it believes to be 
the most effective way to get the job 
done. 

8. The committee should be pro- 
vided with a suitable meeting place, 


adequate resource material, and qual- 
ified resource 1. Resource 


people may be drawn from the local 


professional staff, from the state de- 
partment of education, or from a 


A second type of citizen commit- 
tee, and one which in my opinion is 
much more effective, is the commit- 
tee empowered by the school board 
to study a specific problem with the 
assistance of competent professional 
resource people, and to make some 
recommendations. 

Some boards and administrators are 
reluctant to establish such commit- 
tees since they fear that the recom- 
mendations forthcoming might be un- 
acceptable and thus embarrassing to 
both school officials and lay commit- 
tee members alike. 

Such fears, however, have proved 
groundless in the case of committees 
which are properly selected and effec- 
tively organized and which are ade- 
quately supplied with information and 
resource personnel. One of the basic 
premises of our democratic society is 
that people who know the facts and 
are willing to study their implications 
can and do make wise decisions. 
There is no evidence that citizen com- 
mittees studying educational prob- 
lems are any more likely to arrive at 
unwise decisions than are legislators 
whose decisions on broader problems 
become law. 

Furthermore, committee decisions, 
being advisory in nature, are subject 
to review by the board of education 
before they can become policy enact- 
ments. In the rare case of a difference 
of opinion between the two groups, 
the disagreement will be on the basis 
of facts, not personalities and, there- 








9. It should be fully understood 
that recommendations will be made 
by the committee only after all the 
available pertinent facts have been 
obtained, analyzed and interpreted. 

10. The recommendations of the 
committee should be presented to the 
board in a written report, which in- 
cludes the reasoning behind each 


assured that, while it is entirely 
advisory in nature, its recommenda- 
tions will be given full consideration 
as a basis for board action. 








fore, should prove to be embarrassing 
to no one. 

Such a committee has distinct ad- 
vantages over the first type. In the 
first place, its purpose, organization 
and responsibilities make it a creative 
group. It is challenged to make a 
valuable contribution to the educa- 
tional process in the community. It 
is given an important task, which 
adds stature to the group and encour- 
ages thorough study and deliberation. 
Its recommendations are not likely to 
be the result of superficial analysis. 


Lay committees that are asked to 
define educational goals of the com- 
munity, study problems of policy, 
make recommendations, and propose 
long-range plans for the development 
of education in the community can 
and do make significant contributions 
to educational progress. 


However, it should be clearly rec- 
ognized that much of the success of 
this type of citizen committee is de- 
pendent on the local administrator. 
He can go far to provide the proper 
setting in which the committee can 
do effective work. He can do much to 
ensure success by providing adequate 
and suitable resource personnel and 
material. Finally, he can be most 
helpful in guarding against the pit- 
falls so feared by school officials. 

A suggested list of guideposts for 
the selection, organization and op- 
eration of the creative citizens ad- 
visory committee is given above. # 
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CAN YOU PASS 
THIS INSURANCE QUIZ? 


. Which are the five principal 
methods of buying insurance 
coverage for schools? 


. Who should administer the 
insurance program? 


. Through whom should the 
protection be bought? 


. When is self-insurance prac- 
tical? 


. With which type of carrier 
should the risk be placed? 


What type of coverage does 
your district need? 


. How do you determine the 
amount of protection to be 
purchased? 


NE of the major concerns of the 
school administrator and his 
board today is property responsibility: 
protecting the district against the 
financial consequences of loss or dam- 
age to physical properties and funds, 
injury to teachers and noncertified em- 
ployes, and, in a few states, injuries to 
pupils and the public. 

In the absence of immunity estab- 
lished by legislation or judicial prece- 
dent, the liability angle cannot be over- 
emphasized. Particularly with refer- 
ence to accidents on school property, 
some legislators and judges believe 
that persons so injured should have the 
same rights to pursue claims for inju- 
ries as those injured on private proper- 
ty. Those responsible for school in- 
surance are well advised to observe 
this situation carefully. 

A first step in setting up a school in- 
surance or risk bearing program is to 
determine how this responsibility can 
be discharged. Most districts follow 
one of these five practices: 

1. The board as a whole or a com- 
mittee of the board handles all insur- 
ance matters. 

2. Full responsibility for insurance, 
under broad policies established by the 
board, is delegated to the superintend- 
ent, business manager, or other respon- 
sible officer. 

3. An insurance adviser, usually an 
insurance agent or broker, is selected, 
and, in return for his services, is given 
the whole or a major portion of the dis- 
trict’s insurance business. 
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4. Arrangements are made with 
a local agents’ association, acting as a 
unit, with the commissions on the busi- 
ness distributed by the association to 
its members. 

5. All insurance is awarded to a 
large insurance brokerage organiza- 
tion, with the understanding that it 
will use the major portion of the com- 
missions to provide expert appraisal, 
engineering and other services to im- 
prove coverage and rates and to render 
loss prevention services. 

As to which of these methods is pref- 
erable, much depends upon the com- 
position of the board, the administra- 
tors, and local conditions. A strong 
case can be made to justify the delega- 
tion of this responsibility to a single 
competent administrator, who, in a 
large district, would be the business 
manager. Under that arrangement the 
school district should be able to obtain 
an intelligently planned program of 
protection and get the maximum bene- 
fit for the money required for such a 
program. 

Insurance agencies and brokers, too, 
ought to have one person to contact 
for information concerning the dis- 
trict’s insurance needs, and to acquaint 
the district with new forms of insur- 
ance as they are developed. Ideally, 
the board ought to lay down broad 
policies to be followed, support the 
administrator in his efforts to develop 
adequate coverage, and above all re- 
frain from directing the administra- 
tor to carve up the insurance in an ef- 
fort to spread the business as widely 
as possible. 

It is often said that since insurance 
policies and rates are uniform it does 
not matter where coverage is obtained. 
While this is partly true, it is doubtful 
if a school district will get a well co- 
ordinated and economical insurance 
program in that manner. Insurance 
business should be awarded to those 
agents who are qualified and equipped 
to render the service associated with 
the insurance policy purchased. 


Types of Risks 

The next logical step is to have a 
survey made of the risks that may 
cause loss to the school district. In the 
main, these are damage to property, 
buildings, contents, vehicles and other 


miscellaneous property, owing to fire 
and other perils; theft of property and 
funds; failure of others to perform con- 
tractual obligations, and legal liability 
for accidental injury or death to em- 
ployes, pupils and the public. 

The selection of the person or fiym 
to make a survey of the loss risks’ is 
just as important as it is for the board 
to fix responsibility for the handling of 
insurance matters. The agent or broker 
placing the insurance, or the insurance 
company used, usually is prepared to 
render this service. Another method 
is to engage professional consultants 
who specialize in that work. Regard- 
less of the consultant selected, he 
needs to work closely with the admin- 
istrator to get the essential information. 


Self-Insurance 


Before discussing the different in- 
surance methods available, let us con- 
sider the practice of self-insurance, 
which means that the risk is not trans- 
ferred to an outside independent in- 
surer, but is assumed instead by the 
school district itself. 

Under true self-insurance the prop- 
erty owner follows all the scientific 
principles and methods practiced by 
an insurance company, including set- 
ting up an adequate and liquid fund 
reserved exclusively for loss reimburse- 
ment, and the operation of a loss pre- 
vention program similar to that pro- 
vided by insurance carriers. This prac- 
tice should not be confused with mere 
passive acquiescence in risk, which 
may be described as “self-assumption” 
of risk. 

Often asked is the question: “What 
risks may be self-insured?” I think the 
best answer is only those risks that 
could under no circumstances result in 
a crippling or catastrophic financial 
loss. When the considerable cost of the 
insurance premiums paid over a period 
of years is considered by a school dis- 
trict that has had no losses, or perhaps 
only a few minor ones, there may be a 
real temptation to escape the payment 
of future premiums; however, the fact 
that a district has had no losses for a 
long period of years is no guarantee it 
will be as fortunate in the future. 

I know of an institution that has 
carried no fire insurance since its foun- 
ding, 56 years ago. A contingency fund 
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was provided by the founder to cover 
loss resulting from fire or other casual- 
ties or to be used to renew the build- 
ings as necessary. Fortunately, there 
have been no losses of consequence. 
On account of investment restrictions 
the fund has not increased in value, 
and the income from it is being used 
for ordinary operating expenses. Mean- 
while buildings have been added so 
that today’s replacement value of the 
institution’s buildings and _ contents 
probably is four times the value of the 
available contingent fund. Now this is 
a kind of self-insurance, but in the 
event of a loss exceeding the value of 
the contingent fund the institution 
would be in a difficult position. 

Here at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania we have a football stadium 
with a present replacement value of 
slightly more than $3 million. In the 
belief there were scarcely any combus- 
tible materials in the structure, for 
many years only $25,000 of fire insur- 
ance was carried on it. Some five years 
ago the watchman in passing through 
the stadium early one morning sus- 
pected fire but was unable to locate it. 
Later it was observed that a pile of 
lumber stored under the stadium had 
completely disappeared. Further ob- 
servation showed the dirt at that loca- 
tion to be hot. When workmen dug in- 
to the dirt they uncovered a cinder fill 
which had become ignited. Further 
investigation disclosed that several 
main supporting columns carrying the 
upper deck of the stadium were very 
hot, and it was feared the columns 
might be damaged to the extent that 
replacement would be necessary. For- 
tunately, after the fire burned out the 
engineers decided the columns were 
not damaged, but had replacement 
been necessary this would have cost 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
Here was a case where, in fixing the 
coverage at $25,000, none of us ever 
had considered the cinder fill or the 
loss possibilities it presented. I am glad 
to tell you the structure was insured 
to value immediately following that 
alarming experience. 

I suspect the matter of a school dis- 
trict self-insuring its risks will never be 
settled to everyone's satisfaction. The 
program has been adopted by school 
districts in some of the larger cities and 
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apparently is justified on the ground 
that their buildings are widely distrib- 
uted over the entire city and are not 
subject to a conflagration loss. Also, 
the value of any individual building 
in relation to the total building value 
of the district is relatively small. 
Against this fact it should be remem- 
bered that losses have a habit of occur- 
ring in cycles. Even insurance compa- 
nies themselves carry reserves for such 
contingencies. 


Types of Carriers 

In transferring a risk to an insur- 
ance carrier it is necessary to deter- 
mine the type of carrier desired and 
the form of coverage best fitted for the 
risk to be insured. The types of carriers 
may be classified as stock companies, 
mutual companies, and government 
agencies. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Seventeen states have state compen- 
sation funds. In a few states all em- 
ployers are required to insure in those 
funds. In the other states the state 
fund is competitive with private insur- 
ance carriers, and the employer is at 
liberty to select his insurer. A smaller 
number of states operate, apparently 
with considerable success, public prop- 
erty insurance funds. In most instances 
the state funds are required to accept 
all risks, the attractive and the unde- 
sirable, while private companies usu- 
ally are at liberty to decline the unde- 
sirable risks. While this may be an ob- 
jection to state funds, it would seem 
safe for a school district to place risks 
with them if they offer satisfactory 
coverage and are properly organized; 
for the credit of the state, even if not 
directly pledged, makes these funds 
pretty solid. 


Forms of Coverage 

In every state in this country, fire in- 
surance companies, whether stock or 
mutual, are required to use a standard 
policy form. All but eight states have 
adopted the standard form, which be- 
came effective in New York on July 1, 
1943. California, Iowa and Kansas 
have their own special policy forms. 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota and 
New Hampshire use a form developed 
in Massachusetts. Texas uses a modi- 
fied version of the New York form. 
Since nearly all the states use the New 


York standard policy form, my discus- 
sion will be based on the provisions of 
that form. 

The fire insurance policy is a prime 
example of what is termed a named 
peril policy in contrast to a multiple 
peril policy. Under this policy, unless 
endorsements are added extending it 
to cover other perils, the insurer is li- 
able only for loss or damage by fire or 
lightning. Under a multiple peril pol- 
icy, an extended coverage endorsement 
is added to the fire policy, making the 
insurer liable also for losses resulting 
from windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, 
riot attending a strike, civil commo- 
tion, aircraft, vehicles and smoke. 

Quite as important as identifying 
the perils covered is determining the 
amount of insurance that should be 
carried. The fire insurance policy pro- 
vides that the company will be liable 
for the “actual cash value,” which, 
generally speaking, means the cost 
of replacement at time of loss, minus 
a reasonable deduction for physical 
depreciation. It does not mean original 
cost, book value, or forced sale value. 
The determination of the insurable 
value is the responsibility of the in- 
sured, not of the insurance company. 


Amount of Coverage 

In practice I suppose most school 
districts rely on the insurance agent or 
broker to fix the insurable value, or en- 
gage appraisal firms to make the deter- 
mination. Regardless of how it is done, 
recovery is limited to the amount of in- 
surance. Since a great many fire pol- 
icies are written for terms of three or 
five years, it is wise to review values 
periodically to be certain they are ade- 
quate. The person who is responsible 
for a school district’s insurance should 
participate in determining the amount 
of insurance to be carried, even though 
he has to rely on others to develop the 
figures. In any case, there is no advan- 
tage to purchasing coverage higher 
than the value of the property, for in , 
no event will the carrier pay more than 
the value of the damaged property at 
the time of the loss. 

(In the concluding portion of this 
two-part article, to appear in a sub- 
sequent issue, Mr. Myers discusses in 
considerable detail the reasons for, and 
the end effects of, co-insurance; blan- 
ket policies; types of rates, how set, 
and how they can be kept equitable for 
schools, and various forms of supple- 
mentary coverage for indirect, non- 
physical loss, such as rent and extra 
expense insurance. ) « 
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CHARTING 
THE 
COURSE 


WHETHER it’s because of their logical 
incisive minds, their organizational ability 
or the fact that they can obtain quanti- 
ties of pens, pencils and erasers without 
charge, all school administrators are aban- 
doned and inveterate preplanners and 
chart makers. This fact was brought 
home to Chalk Dust following the un- 
fortunate publication of several organi- 
zational charts in connection with an 
article, “The Staff and Stuff of Educa- 
tion,” in The Nation’s ScHoo.s, January 
1958. Letters of comment, criticism and 
conjecture piled in with demands for 
both more and less chartmaking. 
“After studying your plan of edu- 
cational administration,” writes “Passion- 


CHALK DUSF 


a 





ate Admirer,’ “I revised my entire system 
of charts. Do you know of any posi- 
tions open for an eager but recently 
unemployed school executive?” Other 
correspondents were somewhat less com- 
plimentary. “The organization charts 
were far too idealistic,’ was a common 
complaint. outline the actual 
organization of the Sugartown school 
system as it really is.” 

Inasmuch as the correspondents en- 
closed no return stamps, a trifling matter 
about which the Sugartown Board of Ed- 
ucation is exceedingly nosey and noisy, 
I have been unable to reply without fi- 
nancial Frankly, it is 
none of my public’s business how I really 


“Please 


embarrassment. 


+ 


bred — 


FREDERICK J-MOFFITT" 


manipulate the Sugartown schools. In 
all candor, I must admit the official staff- 
and-line charts are a bit more optimistic 
than is the actual practice but that is a 
peculiarity inherent in all charts and sta- 
tistics, be they pedagogical, governmental 
or business. 

However, as a professional service to 
school executives, here are shown the ac- 
tual uncensored lines of authority which 
make the Sugartown school system run 
so smoothly and efficiently. This organ- 
ization chart was revised in 1920 but, 
because of the series of school 
since then, it has not yet received the 
official approval of the members of 
board of education. ® 
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In the center of an Ohio city are 10 acres of forest. 
Surrounded by hundreds of homes, this wooded tract 
has become a popular and much prized feature. 


S. J. BONHAM 





School in the Woods 
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S. J. Bonham School, Niles, Ohio, is located in a beautiful 10 acre wooded 
area surrounded by homes. The grassy circle is in center of loading drive. 


I F YOU were flying over Niles, Ohio, 
which is a few miles northwest of 
Youngstown, you might be astonished 
to see, right in the center of a densely 
populated area, a deciduous forest. 
And at a clearing in the forest, you 
would observe three giant butterflies 
resting on the grass. 

Suppose you decided to investigate 
this peculiar sight. You would find that 
Niles is an industrial city of 17,000 
population, its major manufacturer be- 
ing Republic Steel. In fact, Republic 
Steel is responsible for the preserva- 
tion of 10 acres of maples and oaks in 
the heart of town. 

As you can imagine, the company 
owned wooded tract was much cov- 
eted by real estate developers, who 
year after year had been making com- 


petitive offers for it. To all of these 
speculative builders, Republic turned 
a deaf ear. 

Surrounding the woods today are 
hundreds of homes — on one side a 
new subdivision occupied by young 
and prolific parents and on other sides 
by older small homes, many of which 
shelter large families. 

When Republic heard that a school 
site was imperative in the area, it of- 
fered to sell the woods to the board of 
education at a price well below the of- 
fers that had been made by realtors. 
This offer the board accepted grate- 
fully. 

The board resolved to clear the 
woods only to the extent required for 
school building and playgrounds. The 


remaining six acres it would leave un- 
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touched to be used for nature and sci- 
ence teaching. And so today this bit of 
Ohio forest echoes with bird calls and 
children’s voices; indeed it is a wild- 
life refuge for small animals, four 
footed and two footed. 

About those butterflies in the clear- 
ing — that’s the architect’s answer to 
economy and Ohio's building code. 
The Ohio code stipulates a minimum 
height for the head of classroom win- 
dows and also states the lowest ceiling 
height permitted. In trying to hold 
down the volume of the building, Don- 
ald Lloyd Bostwick, Niles architect 
and engineer, thought it logical to use 
the minimum dimensions, which he be- 
lieved were too high anyway. The re- 
sult is an interesting architectural form 
in that the building has a butterfly roof 
over the three classroom wings and a 
flat roof over the auditorium wing. The 
butterflies are poured gypsum with T- 
bars supported by open truss joists. 

Walls are brick, which is éxposed on 
the interior surfaces. Classrooms have 
a clear glass vision panel set in alumi- 
num frames with light directing glass 
block to ceiling height above. The steel 
beams are exposed. 

The building consists of 12 elemen- 
tary classrooms, a kindergarten, an ad- 
ministrative unit, and a combined 
gymnasium-auditorium-cafeteria. Serv- 
ice supply sources are located in the 
east end of the building, and there ad- 
ditional classrooms will be joined 

(Text Continued on Page 82) 


Letters on plan indicate building divisions. 
A-Covered walk; B-Kitchen; C-Auditorium; 
D-Stage; E-Lobby; F-Office; G-Kindergar- 
ten; J-Classrooms; H-Boiler; |-Clinic. 
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Opposite page, top: The children in 
the lower grades have a separate 
playground. Middle: The play area 
and wooded background can be 
seen from the classrooms. Bottom: 
Classrooms have individual room 
convectors and ventilators. The ex- 
posed beam construction is econom- 
ical. Above: Serpentine trails provide 
easy access for teachers and pupils 
to this wooded section and campfire 
circle. Right: Campfire circle has be- 
come a school and community center 
for outdoor gatherings and picnics. 


Letters on map indicate outdoor areas. A- 
Kindergarten play area; B-Lower grades 
play area; C-Upper grades organized 
games; D-Apparatus area; E-Baseball field; 
F-Nature trails; G-Parking area. 


All photos by Hedrich-Blessing 
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when needed. The clearing has ample 
room for the future addition and ad- 
jacent recreation facilities. 

At S. J. Bonham Elementary School 
— for it has been named after the su- 
perintendent emeritus, who is now 
serving at board request as assistant 
superintendent — recreation facilities 
and the curriculum have the woods in 
common. Serpentine slag paths have 
been laid out through the woods, and 
these trails converge on an outdoor 
study class circle, which doubles as a 
campfire circle for school and com- 
munity outings. 

The abundant presence of trees, 
wild flowers, shrubs, birds and wildlife 
has heightened interest in science and 
nature. Teachers can take their pupils 
down the trails and find material for 
practical demonstration in science. 
They can study this material on the 
spot in the outdoor study circle, or in 
the classroom. 

Classes from a near-by senior high 
school have staked off certain areas in 
the woods and are listing the various 
types of plant life to be found there at 
each season of the year. 

Near the new school building are 
hard surfaced play areas, and in these 
the age groups are well separated. The 
kindergarten is so located that pupils 
may use a private entrance without 
traffic danger. Their concrete play area 
is adjacent to the classroom and is 
separated from the entrance drive by 
a low brick wall. A sand pit occupies 
one corner. 


Beautiful trees near the school provide shade during the 
hot summer months. All year long, the wooded areas in- 


Samuel J. Bonham 
was Niles’ superin- 
tendent from 1933 
to 1955. Upon re- 
tirement, he became 
assistant superin- 
tendent at the 
board’s request. 
Earlier he was a 
high school princi- 
pal at Niles and a 
teacher at Bellefontaine, Ohio. He attended 
Wittenberg College, Indiana University, 
and Toulouse University in France. 





The lower grade play area extends 
the full length of the building. Each 
classroom has an outside door so the 
class is only a skip and a jump from 
the grounds. 

The upper grade play area is at the 
rear of the building. Adjacent to toi- 
lets, this section is kept open for sum- 
mer use by recreation groups. A play 
equipment area is surfaced with sand 
and sawdust; it too is available for 
summer recreation use. 

Both pupils and neighbors are proud 
of their school in the woods and pro- 
tect its buildings and grounds with 
considerable ardor. Would you find it 
hard to believe that a neighbor boy re- 
cently reported to the assistant super- 
intendent that through a poor aim he 
had broken a window and wanted to 
pay for it from his own pocket? Per- 
mission was granted. 

In Bonham school 264 pupils are 
enrolled, and 300 can be accommo- 











dated. In addition to kindergarten 
classes and Grades 1 through 6, two 
rooms are used for classes for retarded 
pupils and one for a special class for 
the deaf. These specialized classes 
were placed at Bonham school so that 
they might have the advantages of a 
rural setting. 

The class for retarded children (I.Q. 
under 50) is made up of from 12 to 
15 pupils coming from the Niles city 
school district and from areas outside 
the district. These children are trained 
to live in a normal family situation 
without disrupting the home. 

A “slow learning” class (I.Q. 50 to 
75) is one of three in the city and is 
made up of 20 children from all over 
town. These children are expected to 
be able to graduate from a special edu- 
cation course in the high school; most 
of them will attain a reading level of 
about fourth grade and will be suffi- 
ciently trained so that they can make 
a good living. Special equipment and 
a special teacher are provided the deaf 
children. They are learning to talk, 
read and participate in many normal 
activities. 

The entire school situation — loca- 
tion, building, equipment, personnel 
and pupils — tends to encourage the 
philosophy that every child has the 
right to be educated to the limits of 
his ability. 

The building, including site, grad- 
ing, seeding, construction and archi- 
tect’s fees, cost $378,947.31; it was 
financed by a general bond issue. & 


spire the study of nature. Students in the high school have 
staked out areas in which they list the plant life. 
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oye is not a merit rating plan, but 
is presented for the consideration 
of the three groups of people who are 
interested in merit rating. Briefly but 
broadly stated: 
1. Boards of education feel that 
merit rating is desirable and possible. 
2. Administrators feel that it has 
many desirable features but that it is 
not possible to establish it on a basis 
of justice and sound school operation. 
3. Many classroom teachers feel 
it neither desirable nor possible. 
Emotionally based tensions are de- 
structive to any organization. The 
present popular salary schedules, 
which give recognition for years of 
experience and units of advanced 
training, create some of these ten- 
sions. Difference in rate of pay re- 
sulting from placement of all teach- 
ers in a school or system on a scale of 
quality would result in even more 
severe tensions. 


Two Categories Suggested 


These tensions could be reduced 
if it were recognized that teaching 
groups are made up of two different 
categories of people. 

Category No. 1: (1) The housewife- 
teacher; (2) the person who prefers 
gainful employment in the summer 
to advancement through summer ses- 
sion courses; (3) the person who pre- 
fers a life in which he has a consid- 
erable amount of time for travel and 
cultural pursuits not related to his 
occupation. 

Category No. 2: This group is 
made up of those who look upon 
teaching as a full-time job, and who 
plan to make it a lifetime career and 
a major source of satisfaction, as 
well as a major source of income. 
They are characterized by a high 
level of intelligence and devotion, 
and a willingness to exert outstanding 
mental and physical energy on a year- 
round basis. 

Teachers should have the privilege 
of deciding that they wish to remain 
in the first group. There should be 
established in education two equally 
respected categories of practitioners. 
Assuming acceptance of this concept, 
the next step would be to provide 
means by which teachers entering 
the profession, and consequently at 
the lower level of training and ex- 
perience, might, if they wished, ap- 
ply for admission to the second cate- 
gory of full-time career classroom 
teachers. Two separate considerations 
are involved. 
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To Attract Good Teachers 


1. Those successfully seeking ad- 
mission to Category No. 2 would be 
expected to be available for special 
assignments during some _predeter- 
mined period of the normal summer 
vacation. On this basis they could 
justifiably be paid for the extra time 
devoted to the business of the dis- 
trict at the same scheduled rate that 
applies to all teachers in the system 
for the time actually spent on duty. 

2. The second important consider- 
ation in setting up a double category 
system would be that concerned with 
the admission of teachers to Category 
No. 2. Although actual operating pro- 
cedures would have to be worked 
out in detail for each district, steps 
toward this admission might occur in 
the following order: 

Any person reaching a specified 
point on the salary schedule on the 
basis of experience and training 
would be eligible to make a confiden- 
tial application for admission to the 
second category. 

Tests similar to those available 
through the Educational Testing 
Service in the field of elementary or 
secondary education, and tests of gen- 
eral aptitude, would be administered. 
Criteria would need to be established 
as to the score which would be con- 
sidered acceptable. 

The applicant who had successfully 
passed the prescribed tests would be 
studied by, and would then appear 
before, a screening committee com- 
posed of members of the profession. 

Makeup of this committee might 
vary widely. Professional consultants 
from colleges and professional organ- 
izations might be engaged. A possi- 
bility would be that the committee 
should be composed of the super- 
intendent, the candidate’s own prin- 
cipal, another principal from the sys- 
tem, one classroom teacher from the 


LLOYD K. WOOD 


Superintendent, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


school in which the candidate was 
presently employed, and two teachers 
from other schools in the system. 
These teachers, once the procedure 
was established, should be members 
of Category No. 2. This screening 
committee would have the privilege 
of giving extended study to the ques- 
tion of admission of any candidate. 


Advantages of Plan 


Summarizing the possible advan- 
tages of the plan: 

1. No implication of inferiority 
would rest upon those teachers who 
elected to remain in Category No. 1. 

2. Tensions between the two 
groups would not arise from a differ- 
ence in payment owing to the fact 
that members of Category No. 2 
would be devoting proportionately 
greater time to the service of the 
district. 

3. It would be possible for a class- 
room teacher of high quality to look 
forward to an income appreciably 
greater than might otherwise be pos- 
sible, without the necessity of leaving 
classroom work, and to continued 
professional advancement beyond the 
years required to reach the top of the 
salary schedule. 

4. Members of Category No. 2 
would constitute a service group 
which would be available for special 
duties throughout the year, and 
would in effect act as an advisory 
committee to the administrators in 
the system. It could be arranged that 
they meet periodically and that they 
perform a considerable variety of im- 
portant functions. 

I believe this plan would result in 
attracting to teaching an adequate ' 
and continuing supply of people of 
high intelligence, willingness to se- 
cure a high degree of training, and 
complete devotion to their work. = 
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Teachers’ Contracts Depend 
On State Statutes 


LEE O. GARBER 


Director, Educational Service Bureau, 


HE courts are frequently called up- 

on to adjudicate controversies that 
have their origins in teachers’ con- 
tracts. Such cases are sufficiently nu- 
merous to warrant the generalization 
that school board members and ad- 
ministrators should have some under- 
standing of the legal principles in- 
volved in such contracts. 

In general, it may be said that teach- 
ers’ contracts must meet the same gen- 
eral criteria required of other types of 
contracts. To be legal, a contract must 
fulfill the following essential require- 
ments: (1) legal subject matter, (2) 
competent parties, (3) meeting of 
minds, (4) valid consideration, (5) 
rights and liabilities sufficiently defi- 
nite to be enforceable, and (6) offer 
and acceptance. 

Recently four rather significant cases 
decided by the higher courts of four 
states involved the question of the 
legality of contracts. They illustrate 
some of these principles. These will be 
considered in turn. 


Decision Favors School Board 


In Oklahoma, a teacher brought an 
action to recover damages for an al- 
leged breach of contract. The question 
involved concerned the legality of the 
contract, whose existence was not aues- 
tioned.1 The teacher contended that 
the school board in question, after first 
obtaining the approval of the county 
superintendent, passed a resolution on 
June 27, 1955, electing her to serve as 
a teacher for the ensuing year. She 
offered in evidence a copy of the reso- 
lution that had been delivered to her 


Joint School District No. 5 


1G , of 
fisher C 251 (Okla.). 


Kingfisher County, 317 P. (2d) 
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University of Pennsylvania 


and further contended that she had 
been notified of the election in oral 
conversation with some or all of the 
board members relative to the terms 
and conditions of her employment. 

The defendant district demurred on 
the ground that the plaintiff's petition 
was insufficient as she failed to allege 
or show any written contract entered 
into between her and the board and 
approved by the county superintend- 
ent after the commencement of the 
new fiscal year as required by statute. 
The court reviewed pertinent legisla- 
tion, held that the statute upon which 
the district based its contention was 
controlling, and, therefore, ruled in 
favor of the district. 

In a somewhat similar type of case, 
involving the question of whether a 
contract entered into before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year was legal, a 
Missouri court ruled in favor of the 
teacher.” 

In this case, a teacher brought an 
action for damages against a school 
district for its failure to carry out the 
terms of a written contract. The teach- 
er based her case on the following 
facts. She was employed by District 
No. 85 and acted as a teacher for the 
school year 1954-55. On Feb. 11, 
1955, the district board met and em- 
ployed her as a teacher for the follow- 
ing year, 1955-56. Prior to the begin- 
ning of school the district in question 
was merged into the Princeton Con- 
solidated School District which later 
became a part of a reorganized school 
district — Princeton Reorganized 
School District R-5 — against which 


2McClure v. Princeton Reorganized School 
District R-5, 307 S. W. (2d) 726 (Mo.). 


the teacher brought this action, be- 
cause of its failure to carry out the al- 
leged contract. 

The first question before the court 
was whether, if there was a cause of 
action, the defendant could be held 
liable because of the reorganization 
that had taken place. On this question, 
the court ruled that, according to 
precedent cited, the defendant district, 
as successor of the other districts, was 
bound to carry out legal contracts en- 
tered into by the districts absorbed. 


Contract Ruled Legal 


The main problem before the court, 
however, was the legality of the con- 
tract. In arriving at its conclusion, the 
court found it necessary to interpret 
two statutes. One statute empowered 
school boards to contract with teach- 
ers at a regular or special meeting 
called after the annual meeting (the 
first Tuesday in April of each year). 
The other statute — a continuing con- 
tract law — provided that the provi- 
sions relating to “ ‘the time and manner 
of employing teachers shall apply only 
to their original employment,” and 
that each teacher under contract shali 
be notified concerning his or her reem- 
ployment, or lack of it, on or before the 
fifteenth day of April. The court held 
that the first statute, standing alone, 
precluded hiring teachers before the 
date of the annual meeting, but that 
the second construes and limits its 
meaning and application. Further, it 
held that the two must be read to- 
gether, and, when they are, it must be 
concluded that the contract entered 
into in February was legal. 

In a third case, one decided by the 
supreme court of Wisconsin, the ques- 
tion before the court was whether a 
teacher's failure to attend a school 
board meeting, on invitation of the 
board, where the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to offer him the opportunity of 
resigning, constituted insubordination 
so as to justify the board in terminating 
the contract.® 

The plaintiff, who had been em- 
ployed to teach in the district for the 
school year 1955-56, received a written 
notice from the clerk of his board, on 
Feb. 17, 1956, requesting him to be 
present at a board meeting to be held 
on February 21. Upon inquiry of his 
principal and at least one board mem- 
ber, he was not able to find out the 
purpose of the meeting. When he in- 
quired of the board’s secretary, he was 


%Lundt v, School Board of Joint School District 
No. 1, 86 N. W._(2d) 455 (Wis.). 
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Preparation time: 14 heurs 
Tracer light demonstrates work, 
time and space required by 
premises-made soups. 

Preparing 5 gallons of vege- 
table beef soup took 2 hours’ 
labor, 12 hours’ cooking time, 
used up valuable counter, stove 
and refrigerator space. (Move- 
ment of light out of photo 
shows frequent trips to store- 
room and cold locker.) 


Campbell's time: 15 minutes 
Preparation takes little counter 
and stove space — one burner 
is used for only a few minutes. 

Small batch can be made up 
quickly. No refrigerator space 
required. The soup you serve 
contains al| the ingredients of 
the premises-made soup shown 
above, yet all you do is open 
can, pour into kettle, add water 
and heat. 


Scientific studies in commercial kitchens show that Campbell’s Soups 
mean substantial savings in ingredients—and in time, space and man- 
hours you can profitably employ for other purposes. Yet there’s no 
compromise with quality when you serve Campbell’s Soups. For 
Campbell’s uses the finest ingredients and prepares them with the 
same professional care that you insist on in your own kitchen. 


And when you consider the number of different Campbell’s Soups 
— all with proven taste appeal — you'll see the opportunity for menu 
variety that increases soup sales. Especially when you personalize 
your soups with your own seasonings and garnishes. 


Idea: Create your own soup from 

two Campbell’s Soups. Try Purée <= = 
Mongol—1 can Cream of Tomato, 

one can Green Pea—season to taste CHOOSE FROM EIGHTEEN 
for a dramatic, exciting menu sen- 50-OUNCE SOUPS 


Restaurant Division, oup € N. J. sation that sets up appetites. 
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NEW! 
TRIPLE ACTION CLEANER 


dan 
dnd 


-- all in 
one quick 
easy 

operation! 


Buckeye 
GERMELIM 


the scientifically compounded 


FLOOR CLEANER 


Germelim, the revolutionary triple action 
soap ond cleaner concentrate, saves time, 
money and effort! It’s the first soap and 
cleaner concentrate ever developed with a 
phenol coefficient of 3.5. A solution of 1 part 
Germelim to 30 parts water thoroughly cleans, 
disinfects and deodorizes surfaces in one 
time-saving operation. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME 
UUCKEYE! 
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DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 
P.O. Box 995, Dayton 1, Ohio 
(CD Send free sample 
C) Have your representative call 
(C0 Send further information 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. 








STATE 
GERMELIM 





the DAVIES-YOUNG 


Soap Company 
P.O. Box 995 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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told that the board had previously de- 
cided not to hire him for the following 
year because of complaints from par- 
ents that he was too “tough” with re- 
spect to discipline, and that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to give him 


| the opportunity of saving face, pro- 
| fessionally, by offering his resignation. 


The plaintiff told the clerk that he con- 
sidered himself a good teacher, “that 


| he would not resign, that he would not 
| attend the meeting, that Brownlow 
| [the clerk] could go to hell.” He then 





informed the president that there was 
no need for a meeting because, since 
the board had already decided not to 
offer him a contract for the following 
year, he would not be present. 
Nevertheless, the meeting was held. 
The board voted to terminate his con- 
tract immediately, on the ground of 


| insubordination, and he was, accord- 


ingly, so notified in writing. From the 


| evidence it appeared that his insubor- 
| dination allegedly resulted from his 





decision not to attend the school board 
meeting and because of the principal’s 
report to the board regarding the 
plaintiff's conduct toward the school 


| after he was informed his contract was 
not to be renewed. The principal testi- 


fied that the plaintiff stated, in a con- 
versation with him, “that ‘he was 
damned if the school board would lead 
him around with a ring in his nose,’ 
that the plaintiff referred to the board 
as ‘lacking guts,’ ‘weak-kneed’ and be- 
ing ‘yellow-bellied,’” and that the 
laintiff “‘ carried himself around and 
walked around as though everybody 
was his enemy, that they were picking 
on him, that he had been accused of 
something that was not correct ....’” 
The principal further testified that he 
believed that plaintiff's conduct con- 
stituted insubordination, and that he 
felt plaintiff would not “ ‘follow direc- 
tions on the job the way he should.’ ” 


| Court Rules for Teacher 


In its decision, the court ruled in 


| favor of the teacher. While it pointed 


out that a school board is justified in 
breaking the contract of one guilty of 
insubordination, it specifically held 
that the plaintiff's refusal to attend the 
board meeting in question did not con- 
stitute insubordination, that he was un- 


| der no obligation to attend a meeting 
| called solely for the purpose of per- 


| 


mitting him to resign. In fact, the court 
characterized the order issued to him 
as unreasonable. 

With respect to the authority of the 


| board to remove plaintiff on the 


ground he displayed a disrespectful at- 
titude because of his actions and be- 
cause of what he said to the principal 
about the board, the court ruled that 
his “several disrespectful remarks were 
provoked by the statements of the 
members of the board to whom they 
were directed, and also by the action 
of the board, and consequently they 
did not furnish ground for dismissal.” 


A Salary Withheld 


In the fourth case, Judge Cammack, 
speaking for the court of appeals in 
Kentucky, held that a board was justi- 
fied in paying a teacher only from the 
date she became eligible for and re- 
ceived her certificate and that the 
teacher was not entitled to receive sal- 
ary for services rendered previous to 
the date she became eligible for her 
certificate.* 

In this case, the plaintiff was as- 
signed as a teacher by the county su- 
perintendent on Sept. 3, 1951. At that 
time she did not have a certificate nor 
was she eligible for one because of the 
fact she had not attained her eight- 
eenth birthday as required by statute. 
Nevertheless, she taught during the en- 
tire school year, both before and after 
her eighteenth birthday, Nov. 18, 
1951. The board paid her only for the 
service rendered after that date, when 
she received her certificate, and she 
brought suit for payment for services 
rendered prior to November 18. The 
lower court ruled in her favor and the 
board appealed. The higher court, as 
previously indicated, reversed the de- 
cision of the lower court. In so doing it 
held that between September 3 and 
November 18 “she taught as a volun- 
teer and was entitled to no compensa- 
tion during that period.” 

These four cases, each quite differ- 
ent from the others, appear at first- 
hand to have little in common. Yet, up- 
on analysis, it is found that there is a 
common thread running through all— 
the legal principle that contracts are 
entered into in contemplation of any 
and all existing statutes. In other 
words, the statute becomes a part, by 
implication, of all contracts entered 
into between teachers and_ school 
boards. In case of disputes arising out 
of such contracts, the courts are the 
final authority and they will, while be- 
ing guided by the legal essentials of a 
valid contract, render their decisions in 
light of pertinent statutes as they inter- 
pret them. s 


vie County Board of Education v, Slone, 
307 S.W. (2d) 912 (Ky.). 
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Free daylight by Toplite Roof Panels 
keeps electricity bills low... 














At General Mitchell School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin, artificial lighting 
is seldom required because Toplites, 
even on cloudy days, keep daylight- 
ing above recommended levels. 
Architect: Schutte, Phillips & 
Mochon, Inc., West Allis, Wisc. 


Near the windows or far from them, 
good daylighting is everywhere 
when Toplite Roof Panels supple- 
ment sidewall daylighting. 


Toplites alone can keep classrooms 
comfortably daylighted even when 
window drapes are closed. Audio- 
visual darkening devices are avail- 
able. Write for details. 


At General Mitchell School, West Allis, Wisconsin, artificial 
lighting of classrooms was required only 20 days of the entire 
school year. The reason: controlled daylighting by Owens-Illinois 
Toplite Roof Panels. 

Teachers at General Mitchell School use light meters to deter- 
mine when it is necessary to provide artificial lighting. Yet even 
on sunny days with drapes closed, Toplites alone keep brightness 
at comfortable levels. And on overcast days, the scientifically 
designed prisms in Toplite panels keep light levels above recom- 
mended standards. 

If you’re planning to build a new school or modernize an older 
one, be sure to investigate the unique daylighting—and tax- 
cutting — advantages of Toplite Roof Panels. Write Kimble Glass 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


TOPLITE ROOF PANELS Owens-ILLINoIs 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 











SCHOOL LUNCH 





All equipment in the kitchen is stainless steel. The con- 
tiguous regular fronts of the ranges and broilers (op- 
erated by electricity) give a neat, uniform appearance. 
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French children bring their own bread from home. Every 
family has bread and it is much easier than shipping it 
out. The adult helping children is lunchroom employe. 
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Central School Kitchen, French Style 


MARY deGARMO BRYAN, School Lunch Consultant, The Nation's Schools 


UTSIDE of Paris, to the north- 

west, is the rail center of Noisy- 
le-Sec. Heavily bombed during the 
war, because of its strategic impor- 
tance, the suburb has been the scene 
of much new construction. 

Among the new buildings is a neat 
one-story structure with large windows 
on all sides. This is the cantine scol- 
aire, or central school kitchen, built 
with credit from the prefecteur de 
Paris. 
~ Here under the supervision of la 
diététicienne, the attractive Mlle. 
Jeanine Cubeau, food is prepared for 
1400 school children, to be transported 
by truck to 13 school buildings and, 
in addition, a home for the aged. 

Some months ago I visited this fine 
new kitchen, with its tile floors, tile 
walls, glass hoods, and gleaming stain- 
less steel and aluminum equipment 
and was impressed by the immaculate 
cleanliness and the atmosphere of 
quiet efficiency. I describe it to you 
now because the photographs I re- 
quested arrived only recently with the 
request that they be credited as fol- 
lows: “Photos de la Revue — Votre 
Beauté.” 


I know of no other school kitchen 
that serves a home for the aged, but 
the arrangement seems appropriate. It 
is a community facility and the food 
prepared for children is also suitable 
in kind and in preparation for elder 
citizens. 

One reason for the neat appearance 
of the kitchen is that kettles, ovens and 
broilers, all stainless, have contiguous 
regular fronts. Operated by electricity, 
they are arranged in two production 
units in the center of the kitchen. Sal- 
ads and fruits are prepared at tables 
near the windows. Preliminary prepa- 
ration of vegetables is done in a vége- 
table preparation room, equipped with 


peeler and puree machine, which is 
located near the delivery entrance and 
stores area. The flow of food to the 
loading platform for delivery to the 
schools is direct and encourages good 
supervision. 

The dietitian, Mlle. Cubeau, plans 
the menus according to a definite nu- 
tritional pattern, purchases foods and 
supplies, keeps all records including 
the monthly summary of operations, 
and supervises the staff of two cooks, 
five assistant cooks, one porter, and a 
chauffeur, who delivers food to the 
schools and the home. 

The same menu is used each day for 
all schools, but amounts vary accord- 


Daily School Lunch Menu 


No. of Age 
Schools Type Group 
Kindergarten 3-6 
4 (Maternelle) 
7 Elementary for 6-10 
boys and girls 
10-14 
= Secondary 14-17 


Amt. Meat Amt. Legumes Amt. Fruits 


(Gms.) (Gms.) (Gms.) 
50 Potatoes, 150 70 
Salad greens, 30 
90 Potatoes, 250 100 
Salad greens, 40 
110 Potatoes, 300 100 
Salad greens, 60 
125 Potatoes, 400 120 


Salad greens, 70 
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Sparkling and 
sanitary 


in just 4 seconds= 


and with cold water! 


“XN 





Imagine! Sanitizing nearly 500 glasses an 
hour... removing all smears of lipstick, en- 
crusted sugar or greasy fingerprints! That’s 
the performance you can expect with a new, 
compact Hobart Sani-Quik 20 Glassmaster, 
which tucks snugly under the fountain or 
bar. In just four seconds of automatic timed 
wash and rinse, for each glass, you'll see 
how to change overhead to profit—and with 
improved customer service, too! 

The Sani-Quik 20, with a detergent sani- 
tizer and just cold water, cleans and steri- 
lizes all 100 of the most popular shapes of 
restaurant and bar glassware. It does this 
at a cost of less than 3¢ for every 100 
glasses. 

Unique design of the Sani-Quik 20 com- 
bines exclusive pivoted, counterbalanced 


Approved by The 
National Sanitation Foundation 


outside brushes with contra-rotating center 
brush (brushes are self-cleaning). There 
are interlock features that prevent opera- 
tion without detergent sanitizer (signal 
light)...that prevent operation without 
water—and there is a fixed time cycle of 
operation. Sani-Quik 20 meets all plumb- 
ing, health and electrical codes. 

If glass washing is an expensive, time- 
consuming part of your operation, mail the 
coupon for an on-the-spot demonstration 
of the new Hobart Glassmaster...units will 
be available soon. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


Hobart 


machines 


THE HOBART co. 
Dept. 307, Troy, 
I would to have a demonstration of the new Sani- 
CO Send me more information. 
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The Low-Cost 


(] PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


To thousands and thousands of the 
partially blind this unique new reading 
aid — the AO Projection Magnifier — 
will mean a new excitement in living 
. .. the whole, wide, wonderful world 
of reading open before them! Instead 
of a few specially printed books with 
enlarged type, now they can read any 
ordinary material . . , text books, let- 
ters, magazines, newspapers, etc. The 
AO Projection Magnifier is available in 
two models. One enlarges the original material 3 times; the other, 5 times. Both 
are conveniently portable. 

This new device offers sight-saving classes an exceptional new reading aid. In 
addition, many students with impaired vision can now attend regular classes. 
Pilot models, field tested by visually handicapped children, have been enthusias- 
tically accepted by them. Low cost makes the AO Projection Magnifier attractive 
to school budgets and well within the means of any family needing one to assist 
in home study. 

Operation is easy; plug in, switch on, place reading material on movable plat- 
form, lower optical head to contact the printed page. Without further adjustments 
read direct from the built-in, 444” x 12” illuminated screen. 

Full information at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail the coupon below. 


r Dept. J35 3 | 


| Please send full information on the new | 
AO Projection Magnifier and the address | 
j of my nearest AO Office. | 


American Optical 
Company | one 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK ; Address 
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are used for 
greater efficiency in shipping food. 


Square containers 


ing to the age groups in each school. 
For example: 

No milk is served with the lunch, 
because the town does not have pas- 
teurizing. Yet this is the land of Pas- 
teur. However, a daily ration of ap- 
proximately 180 grams of milk, 15 
grams of cheese, and 10 grams of but- 
ter per child is used in the preparation 
of each meal. 

Each child brings his own bread 
from home, rather than its being sent 
from the cantine. 

On the day of my visit the meal was 
both palatable and attractive. Small 
steaks were nicely broiled; au gratin 
potatoes were a golden brown as they 
came from the oven; the salad greens, 
including water cress, were crisp and 
cold as they were placed in the con- 
tainers; cherries and plums were the 
fresh fruit dessert. The salad dressing 
was sent separately in bottles. 

When the food arrives at the school, 
the meal is served in whatever room is 
available. One employe, working two 
hours a day, is allowed for 60 pupils. 

Free meals are served to children 
who cannot pay; there were some 400 
free meals at the time of my visit. 
Other children pay for their lunches 
in accordance with the income of their 
parents. Some pay 70 francs, some 120, 
some 140. The majority paid 120 
francs. 

Salaries of employes in the central 
kitchen are paid by the prefecture. 
Employes who work in the schools are 
paid by the commune. 

Noisy-le-Sec and the prefecture have 
reason to be proud of the school meals 
served in that city. They contribute 
much to the health and happiness of 
the children, and the program oper- 
ated there can well serve as a model for 
many other communities. a 
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KYS-ITE® 
Color-Craft Trays 


... Gay Colors 
whet the appetite 


KYS-ITE Color-Craft molded 
plastic trays brighten mealtimes 
in restaurants and institutions. 
The beautiful patterns and 
colors are carried over both 
sides of the trays, and the edges 
are smooth and closed. The use 
of a variety of colors has proved 
popular, particularly in cafete- 
rias, or you can order a single 
color to harmonize with the 
décor of your restaurant. 


* Choice of two handsome pat- 
terns, each available in four 
colors. 

* Extra strong, almost inde- 
structible. 

Stain-resistant, non-corrod- 
ing, easy to clean. 
Impervious to boiling and to 
mild acids or alkalis. Guar- 
anteed not to warp. 


* Lightweight and quiet in use. 


Z Be Wise -Buy MAIL THIS COUPON 


Keyes Fibre Company, Waterville, Maine 


Please send further information on KYS-ITE, KYS-ITE Cork- 
Surfaced and KYS-ITE Color-Craft Trays. 











Professors Consult Behavioral Sciences 
For Improvement of School Administration 


Reported by ARTHUR H. RICE 


Kent, Onto. 
of school administration—from theories 
and models that can be borrowed o1 
adapted from the behavioral sciences 


The improvement 


was the major concern of the Nation- 
al Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration, holding its 12th 
annual meeting at Kent State Univer- 
sity, August 24-30. 

Underlying the conference was the 
continuing search for better theories of 
school administration. This year’s pro- 
gram provided speakers from be- 
havioral sciences, including the sociol- 
ogist, the political scientist, and the 
psvchologist, from whom the educa- 
tors sought answers to the question: 
“What can school administration uti- 
lize from the know-how of the other 
disciplines?” 

There was no consensus. The politi- 
cal scientist, as might be expected, at- 
tacked school administrators as an ed- 
ucational bureaucracy. The sociologist 
and psychologist were helpful and 
svmpathetic, especially in advocating 
that the administrator follow a mid- 
dle-of-the-road path between un- 
proved theory and expediency. 

Summing it up, Walter Beggs, new- 
ly appointed dean of education at the 
University of Nebraska, philosophized 
that “all the theorizing we can do is 
virtually useless unless it gets back 
into the working capital of the prac- 
titioner, the school administrator.” 

“Theory can be purposeful,” he said, 
“if the formulator has the idea that he 
can add something worth while to the 
work of the practitioner. This is the 
only reason we exist as professional 
theorists. The more sophisticated the 
process becomes, the more danger 
there is of a dichotomy. The theory- 
formulator begins to view the theory 
formulated as an end in itself.” 

His advice to his colleagues was: 
“We must keep one foot in each camp 
and never lose control of either foot. 

“Most administrators can’t stop and 
consciously theorize at the decision 
making point. But at least we can give 
them some working capital, some basic 
training, so when they have to make 
a decision under pressure, they do it 
intelligently and their hunches at least 


are educated ones.” 
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We must revise our ways of re- 
search, said Daniel E. Griffiths of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, if we expect to learn much about 
school administration. 

“We should be using the observa- 
tional approach like that of the as- 
tronomer, but we tend to use experi- 
mental science,” he said. 

“We 
school system if we talk only to the su- 
perintendent. We no longer can de- 


cannot assume to know a 


pend upon questionnaires and short in- 
terviews to determine behavior. We 
want to know more about actual ad- 
ministrative behavior in administrative 
situations. To do so, we will have to 
perfect ingenious methods of observing 
the school administrator.” 

“Even if you use the observational 
approach in your research, the control 
group is still part of the research proc- 
ess,” Dean M. M. White of the college 
of arts and sciences, University of Ken- 
tucky, reminded the group. Dean 
White urged that theories of school ad- 
ministration be defined in terms of op- 
eration. “We have got to make values 
one of the variables and not one of the 


gimmicks,” he said. 


Upgrade the Training 

A plea for upgrading the training of 
school administrators was voiced by 
Hollis A. Moore Jr., executive secre- 
tarv of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration. 

“From the beginning of the com- 
mittee three vears ago,” said Dr. 
Moore, “we have been bringing the 
full weight of the profession to bear 
on training programs of school admin- 
istration. It is our conviction that bad 
programs drive out good. It seems to 
us that the continuing exceedingly 
weak programs of training in school 
administration—which are recognized 
by certification in some states—tend to 
hold down programs that vou would 
like to make even better. 

“We say in the most bold, emphatic 
way possible that there are only a few 
graduate schools in this country where 
training of the school administrator is 
in keeping with the objectives of this 
committee. The essence of ideas in our 
recent publication, ‘Something to Steer 


By, is that the preparation of school 
administrators should be the central 
function of an institution, or else it 
ought to get out of that particular kind 
of business. 

“We look upon four groups as hold- 
ing the key to improvement: (1) col- 
leges, (2) administrators themselves, 
(3) state departments of education, 
and (4) school boards.” 

Three vears of study and experi- 
mentation in the development of com- 
munity leadership in Nebraska was de- 
scribed by several members of the 
faculty of the state university. Ne- 
braska’s great need for community de- 
velopment was deseribed by Frank 
Henzlik, professor of school adminis- 
tration, University of Nebraska. Said 
the former dean of the college of edu- 
cation there: “We can’t accept James 
Conant’s proposal for a comprehen- 
sive high school in which the smallest 
unit constitutes not less than 100 peo- 
ple for a graduating class. In Ne- 
braska, you may have to go 100 miles 
to pick up 100 high school pupils. Ne- 
braska has more than 550 communities 
having fewer than 500 people. The 
average town has only 375 people. 

“Our community development pro- 
gram during the past three vears, and 
continuing this year, is based on the 
belief that the community has within 
itself the potential elements of de- 
velopment and leadership, if that lead- 
ership can be discovered and capital- 
ized. It is the major function of the 
school to improve the school and com- 
munity, and we believe this should be 
true also of the college and university,” 
stated Dr. Henzlik. 

“We feel,” said the former dean, 
“that every school district must have 
a community in order to function as 
an experience giving institution. We 
must sensitize pupils, teachers and the 
people to a belief in the community.” 


Community Rediscovered 


“Education, along with other pro- 
fessions, is participating in a redis- 
covery of the community,” Paul Mead- 
ows, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, told the confer- 
ence. His topic was twofold: first, a 
discussion of sociology and what it 
offers to school administration, and 
second, the sociologist’s evaluation of 
the community study and develop- 
ment project now being conducted 
under the guidance of the University 
of Nebraska. 

“Back in the Eighteenth Century, 
Rousseau emphasized the role of the 
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CUSTOM MODULAR cafeterias by Bastian-Blessing 


Bastian-Blessing’s ingenious Custom-Modular design principle means that 
you now can have a cafeteria line with impressive custom design, and incom- 
parable quality—without a “custom” price penalty! It’s as simple as A-B-C: 


Send for new catalog No. C-400 . . . showing revolutionary new Custom- +t. 

Modular cafeteria food-service equipment. Write on your letterhead: The 

Bastian-Blessing Co., 4205 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill., Dept. 17-J. = 7 ST i A N i B L E S S IN G 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fountain and Counter Fooa-Service Equipment 
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IN MINUTES! 


13’10” TABLES and BENCHES 
QUICK USE- FAST CLEARANCE 
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The modern way to in- 
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Tables and benches are separate units that 
can be kept attached to cabinet for quick 
lunches, arts and crafts, etc., or rolled free 
for banquets, games and other activities 
where tables are needed. Choice of top ma- 
terials in many patterns and colors. 
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group in the human development of 
the community. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury lost this community theme be- 
cause of the get-rich-quick individual- 
ism of that period. And it is only in 
| the last generation that we have be- 
| gun to rediscover the community,” he 
| said. 
Generalizing his observations about 
the community project in Nebraska, 
| Dr. Meadows advised that “each pro- 
fessional group, each institution, must 
make its own approach to the com- 
munity. The community must be dis- 
covered by each professional group in 
terms of its own problems and in terms 
of the problems of the community.” 
Dr. Meadows asked for “a richer 
concept of educational administration. 
School superintendents are working in 
a community field of which the school 
is a part. This is a more complicated 
concept of educational administration 
than one of the school merely as an in- 
stitution, but it is more rewarding.” 


Emphasis on People 


“The present approach to the study 
of organization constitutes a shift from 
things to people,” said Daniel Davies, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. “Because the content 
of decision making is people, the study 
of structure and organization forms 
must be based on sociological and 
psychological factors primarily.” Dr. 
Davies’ topic was “Ferment in De- 
cision Making.” 
“Theory and practice should be in- 
tegrated. By isolating them, one de- 
velops islands of theory without rela- 
tionships,” said Harold Guetzkow, 
professor of political science, psychol- 
| ogy and sociology at Northwestern 
| University. He was discussing the de- 
| velopment of administrative behavior 
| from a behavioral science point of 

view. “The problem is to resolve good 
| theory and good practice,” he said, 
'“exploring new theories and relating 
| them.” 

“Our real focus needs to be on the 

_ administrator's personality in action, 
| on a behavior personality,” John Cor- 
| bally of Ohio State University told the 
| conference. “He works in an atmos- 
phere of conflicting expectations. An 
introverted, hostile person cannot be 
saved in the preparation program. 
Personality changes are not part of the 
program, and professors of administra- 
tion are not qualified to make personal- 
ity changes. Rather, the program needs 
to be concerned with personality ad- 
justment.” 





“Research has not identified person- 
ality structure so that the findings can 
be used effectively in selecting school 
administrators,” stated Claude Mathis, 
assistant professor of educational psy- 
chology, Northwestern University. “A 
training program should include all 
dimensions of job behavior in any 
school system. It should provide for a 
wide range of educational experiences, 
especially to reveal flexibility or rigid- 
ity of the student. The program gets 
students at an advanced age, and those 
too rigid should be urged out of the 
field.” 


Indicts Administrators 


Presenting the point of view of the 
political scientist was Wallace Sayre, 
professor of political science, Columbia 
University. He referred to school ad- 
ministration as an educational bu- 
reaucracy, stating: “It works constant- 
ly to stabilize itself among other fields 
of forces through self-direction, self- 
government, self-responsibility for all 
crucial decisions, and accountability 
for its own code of behavior. It con- 
trols training and qualifications by a 
state agency dominated by educators.” 

The message that Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has been bringing to the Ameri- 
can people following his extensive visit 
to schools in Russia was retold in a de- 
lightful, informal way at the Sunday 
evening opening program. Dr. Der- 
thick again expressed his belief that 
our better schools can compete suc- 
cessfully in this race for knowledge 
with Russia, but he expressed great 
concern about the inability of some of 
our weaker schools to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. 


Heard A.A.S.A. President-Elect 


Another “practitioner” was heard by 
the conference at the closing program 
Friday evening. 

“It is good to see that you are look- 
ing at the real issues and not seeking 
the easy, mechanized approaches,” 
Martin W. Essex, superintendent of 
schools at Akron, Ohio, and president- 
elect of the A.A.S.A., told the profes- 
sors of educational administration. He 
was critical of assumptions that all re- 
search is good. “Actually,” he said, “re- 
search is the story of failure after fail- 
ure. I think much of the research for 
our graduate courses is good experi- 
ence but not necessarily good research. 

“We have arrived at a point of im- 
balance in our professional training for 
the school administrator. We have de- 
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veloped too many institutions, and we 
now have to go through the painful 
process of eradicating some to regain 
our balance. Perhaps even our best in- 
stitutions are aware of an inadequacy 
in this professional program of prepar- 
ation of the school administrator.” 

Supt. Essex emphasized the urgency 
of rapid accreditation of all institutions 
offering training for school administra- 
tion. “The job will not be done in our 
time unless we can generate a crash 
program,” he said. “ ‘Crash’ is a precise 
term describing the situation confront- 
ing us; it means more than an expedit- 
ing program.” 

He estimated that a sum of a quarter 
to a half million dollars would be 
needed for the purpose, utilizing a 
staff of considerable size to cover the 
entire field in two to three years. 


Plea for Accreditation 


The A.A.S.A. president-elect voiced 
a strong plea for support of the pro- 
posal, to be voted upon next February 
at the A.A.S.A. convention in Atlantic 
City, which would require two years of 
professional training beyond the A.B. 
degree as a requisite for membership 
in the A.A.S.A. This proposal would 
not take effect until 1964; it would in- 
clude a “grandfather clause” to freeze 
in the current membership. 

A score or more of other members of 
the conference were participants in the 
programs, either in the discussions of 
theories and values or in the meetings 
of smaller groups studying their re- 
spective special interests. 

High points of the conference were 
summarized by representatives of two 
national magazines. Matthew Pillard, 
managing editor of the School Execu- 
tive, and Arthur H. Rice, editor of The 
Nation’s Schools, responded to the 
questions: “Where have we been?” 
and “Where are we going?” 


Off to Buffalo 


The new chairman of the conference 
is Richard C. Lonsdale, professor of 
education at Syracuse University for 
the last 12 years. New members of the 
Planning Commission are: R. L. Johns, 
University of Florida; Howard Eckel, 
University of Kentucky, and Jack Cul- 
bertson, University of Oregon. 

Chairman of this year’s conference 
was Jack Childress, assistant dean, 
school of education, Northwestern 
University. 

The conference will be the guest of 
the University of Buffalo, August 23- 
28, for its annual meeting in 1959. = 
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Business Officials Exhibit 
“New Look” at Workshop 


Reported by LEE O. GARBER 


PHILADELPHIA. — “I believe there 
is a ‘new look’ in business managers,” J. 
Harold Husband, president of the As- 
sociation of School Business Officials, 
told those attending the second inter- 
national workshop for school business 
officials, held on the University of 
Pennsylvania campus, July 21 to 25. 

Mr. Husband, director of adminis- 
trative services of the Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., public school system, gave these 
seven reasons: (1) The business man- 
ager is being recognized; (2) he is bet- 
ter trained; (3) he is learning “how to 
administer’; (4) he knows that public 
relations are important; (5) he is be- 
coming active in his professional or- 
ganizations; (6) his professional or- 
ganizations are assisting him, and (7) 
he is learning how to live. 


Platform for Managers 

“It is my firm conviction that the 
business manager of the future will 
stand upon the following six planks,” 
President Husband predicted: 

1. I have complete faith in, and 
shall exercise complete loyalty to, the 
democratic way of life and its funda- 
mental principles. 

2. I believe in an educational pro- 
gram which permits each and every 
one to achieve his full potentialities 
without restriction of color, creed or 
economic status. 

3. I envisage the broad challenge 
of my profession and shall elevate my 
profession through the rendition of 
service consonant with the highest de- 
mands of citizenship and with full 
recognition of my potentialities in 
leadership. 

4. I will seek for myself the oppor- 
tunity to serve to the utmost of my 
ability and will, therefore, train my 
abilities to render the best of service. 

5. I recognize the youth and prom- 
ise of my profession and will seek to 
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promote research and analysis toward 
improvement in the many areas that 
combine to make our total field of 
service. 

6. I recognize my responsibility for 
rendering my services on the highest 
level of human and business relation- 
ships, so that our professional practice 
may maintain the best standards for 
public service. 


Workshop Jointly Sponsored 


The workshop was co-sponsored by 
the A.S.B.O. and the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Education 
and the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. 

Continuing with the general theme 
of professionalization of business man- 
agership, Charles W. Foster stated 
that, in terms of criteria that have been 
set up for judging a profession, school 
business management truly is becom- 
ing a profession. 

As evidence Mr. Foster mentioned 
the following: more courses in school 
business administration offered in more 
colleges than ever before, more degrees 
and certificate programs, more actual 
research in the field, more workshops 
and conferences, more discussions and 
writing on the school business manage- 
ment, recognition of the school busi- 
ness manager and the profession, and 
the growing need for an honorary grad- 
uate fraternity for men and women in 
this field. 

Ir the latter connection, Dr. Foster, 
who is A.S.B.O. executive secretary, 
submitted plans for a new fraternity, 
Sigma Beta Omicron, to be organized 
January 1, with the first international 
elections to be held during A.S.B.O.’s 
golden anniversary convention in 1960. 

In his banquet address, Thomas H. 
Carroll drew an analogy between the 
progress toward recognition of the pro- 
fession of school business officials and 


that of certified public accountants. 
Mr. Carroll is associated with the pub- 
lic accounting firm of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co. 

Special interest group _ sessions, 
which occupied three of the after- 
noons, considered the following spe- 
cific areas: administration of supplies 
and equipment, personnel administra- 
tion, accounting and school law. 

One evening session was assigned to 
a panel discussion growing out of a 
field trip to the Paoli area high school 
system, Berwyn, Pa. Another interest 
group visited the Lower Merion Town- 
ship school district administrative of- 
fices at Ardmore, Pa., to study ma- 
chine accounting firsthand. 


School Finance Covered 

Morning lectures and discussions 
covered budgeting and school finance, 
office procedures and practices, school 
lunch programs, pupil transportation 
and insurance. 

William D. Castetter, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, took a look at the needs of 
education as they exist today and re- 
lated these needs to our present eco- 
nomic structure. 

Chris A. De Young, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, discussed 
his tri-dimensional concept of the 
budget. Dr. De Young pointed out 
that, if budgeting is to be made to 
work to the best interests of education, 
long-range planning must be done. 
Four major steps also must be recog- 
nized: preparation, presentation and 
adoption, administration, and ap- 
praisal. 


Tasks of a Manager 

Fred Cornish of the University of 
Pennsylvania said that a manager has 
two specific tasks: (1) to create a true 
whole that is larger than the sum of 
the parts, and (2) to balance every 
decision and action against the short- 
range and long-range futures. A 
school business manager can improve 
his performance by improving in the 
following functions, Mr. Cornish said: 
studying objectives, organizing, moti- 
vating and communicating, establish- 
ing yardsticks, and developing people. 
In the last mentioned connection he 
indicated that the job is not so much 
one of directly developing people, as 
of making it easy for people to develop 
themselves. 

Richard Miller, in discussing the ele- 
ments of a good personnel administra- 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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IDEAL LUMINAIRE FOR CLASSROOMS, OFFICES AND 


A MULTITUDE OF OTHER SCHOOL AREAS 


Here is America’s newest, most feature-packed di- 
rect-indirect luminaire. The Daystar’s long smooth- 
flowing appearance, its simplified ultra-thin design, 
plus its efficient output of high levels of quality 
illumination make it ideal for use in today’s modern 
classrooms, offices, stores and other commercial in- 


teriors. 
The Daystar is available in 48 and 96 inch lengths 


plastic side panels easily re- 
moved without use of tools 


louvers raise or lower on sofe- 
ty chain for ease of maintenance 


LIGHTING 
PRODUCTS 


INC., HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
Pacesetter in the Lighting Industry 
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with 35° crosswise and 25° or 45° lengthwise shield- 
ing. The side panels are of steel baked white enamel 
or plastic. The steel baked white enamel louvers 
have a special snap-in catch and raise or lower on a 
safety chain for ease of relamping and maintenance. 
For complete data of all the new Daystar features 
that make other direct-indirect units obsolete, mail 
the coupon today! 


simplified smooth vultra- 
thin appearing end plate 


38% of light directed 
up; 62% directed down 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC., No. 1503 


Dept. 9-K, Highland Park, Ill. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City. 








For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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the future 





of Science 
depends 

on our Schools 

, and Educators 


Suddenly — the American people are awake to the fact that 
security demands more and more scientists. Where will they be 
developed? Who will train them? And again suddenly — Schools 
and Teachers, as vital links in our national security, are about to 
receive long-overdue recognition . . . more adequate support. 

To help schools become safer, more versatile training grounds, 
to help educators make better use of new teaching concepts, make 
budgeted dollars go farther in meeting increasing school requirements, 

the Dura-Decor* family of fabrics has been developed. 

Dura-Decor fabrics appeal to educators because of permanent 

fire-resistance — no flame-proofing or cleaning costs . . . long 
life — and because they are beautiful, adaptable materials. 


Write for illustrated catalog and swatches of the 
DURA-DECOR “family of fabrics’ ...and for the name 
and address of the Major Decorating Studio nearest 
you qualified to fabricate and install 
DURA-DECOR Fabrics. Write Dept. 312 







DURACOTE CORPORATION 





ERGLAS DURA-DECOR Fabrics are used for Stage Curtains * Cycloramas * Window Drapes 
* Curtains for Wardrobe Openings * Protection Curtains * Room Dividers * A-V 





Room-Darkening Curtains * Reversible Cycloramas * Gym Floor Protection Covers 


tion program, isolated three elements 
of such a program: climate, profit and 
people. Mr. Miller is manager of cor- 
porate employment and college rela- 
tions at Scott Paper Co. 

The entire Thursday morning pro- 
gram considered problems of admin- 
istering the school lunch program. 
Ruth D. Heckler of Dallas, Tex., 
formerly food service director, New 
Orleans public schools, discussed the 
construction and equipping of the 
food service plant, the employing, 
training and holding of personnel, 
and the developing of satisfactory 
business procedures. 


Philosophy of Transportation 

Maurice G. Osborne, director of 
school business management of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, discussed the current status of 
pupil transportation in relation to the 
basic philosophy of education. As an 
example of a statement of policy, Mr. 
Osborne offered the following: 

“Transportation is a means of get- 
ting pupils to the seat of learning; it 
contributes relatively nothing or very 
little to the education of the child. 
However, it makes it possible for the 
child to pursue his education and has 
the tendency to retain pupils in school 
longer, thus making it possible for 
them to enter college and obtain the 
formal higher education to which they 
are entitled in accordance with their 
inherent ability.” 

Once a board of education has ar- 
rived at such a philosophy, it must pro- 
ceed with the development of a trans- 
portation policy which will ensure, 
within reason, that the philosophy will 
be made to work, Mr. Osborne em- 
phasized. 


Property Insurance Discussed 


E. Adrian Teaf of the Philadelphia 
insurance brokerage firm of E. Adrian 
Teaf and Co. discussed the various 
types of property insurance available 
and made specific suggestions regard- 
ing amounts that should be carried by 
the school districts under given condi- 
tions. Lee O. Garber, director of the 
educational service bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and consultant 
in school law for The Nation’s 
ScHOOLs, presided at the interest group 
covering this field. H. Spilman Burns, 
administrative supervisor, educational 
supplies and equipment, department 
of education, Baltimore, presided over 
the interest group concerned with his 
field of operation. * 
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Make your classroom roomier with 


3-wAY SINGER SEWING DESKS 
all 


® 


It’s a sewing desk... It’s a study desk! 


You'll accommodate more students in less space—comfortably, 
efficiently—with the new SINGER Sewing Desks. Because with a 
SINGER 3-way desk you eliminate the need for additional cutting 
tables and study desks. 
For sewing ... the built-in SINGER* Sewing Machine is placed 
so you have a full 1814” to the left of the needle. For cutting . . . 
mone oth machine lowers out of sight, and drop leaf opens to give you a 
atts generous 43” by 3734” surface. For studying . . . drop leaf folds 


New Stent-O-Matte 401, only combination back and you have a perfectly smooth 43” by 1834” study desk. 


Slant Needle and automatic zigzag machine! 
Finest straight stitching, and fancy stitching And you can have your choice of Slant-Needle or Slant-O-Matic 


just by “tuning” a knob. SINGER Sewing Machine heads. 


For free folder on sewing desks... 


and for information about SINGER Sewing Desks at a substantial 
school discount—as well as the special discount on a new SINGER 
machine for yourself, write: SINGER Sewing Machine Co., Edu- 
cational Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Slant-Needle 301, a truly practical ma- Eg 
t 





Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


chine! Slant needle affords superior sewing 
*A Trademarkjof THE-SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


visibility. Many other new features such as 
fully enclosed direct gear motor. 
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September 2 President Eisenhower 
signed the most comprehensive federal 
law for the support of education en- 
acted since the second land-grant col- 
lege statute was approved 68 years 
ago. The National Defense Education 
Act was a compromise between the 
Democratic bill introduced by Sen. 
Lister Hill and Rep. Carl Elliott of 
Alabama and the Administration’s 
proposal introduced in the Senate by 
Alexander J. Smith of New Jersey and 
in the House by Carroll D. Kearns of 
Pennsylvania and also by several other 
representatives. 

This act authorizes nearly $900 mil- 
lion for various aspects of education 
over a period of four years, but the net 
federal cost after loans to college stu- 
dents and to private schools are re- 
paid probably will be less than $650 
million. 

The temper of the Congress first ap- 
peared in the House, when on August 
8 a recommittal motion was defeated 
233-140 and the bill gaveled through 
by a voice vote. House leaders had 
paved the way. Representative Powell 
had not offered his amendment that 
had killed the construction bills dur- 
ing the last two years. He had agreed 
to a provision common to much legis- 
lation, providing merely that there 
should be no discrimination based 
upon race, color, religion, national 
origin, or sex. 

In the Senate a similar but much 
more liberal bill was passed on August 
13 by a 62-26 margin. In this debate 
Senator Jenner offered an amendment 
to exclude Indiana from its provisions. 
The Senate accepted his challenge 
hilariously. Senator Neuberger’s sug- 
gestion that farm subsidies also be 
barred in Indiana was ruled out of 
order, but the reaction from Indiana 
was terrific on both sides and was re- 
flected in the final debate on the bill 
in the House. 


Jenner Amendment Removed 
In the Joint Senate-House Confer- 
ence, the House preference for the 
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State and Local Control for $900 Million Federal Grant 


elimination of all scholarships pre- 
vailed, and the Senate authorization 
of funds for area vocational schools 
was adopted. The Jenner and Powell 
amendments were removed. Other 
provisions were then compromised so 
that even House Chairman Graham A. 
Barden joined 10 other Senate and 
House conferees in signing the report. 
Only the signature of House Conferee 
Ralph W. Gwinn of New York, the 
most adamant opponent of any fed- 
eral support of education in Congress 
for many years, was missing. Neither 
Representatives Gwinn nor Barden re- 
mained in Washington for the final 
vote of the House. 


Bipartisan Support 

The bill appealed to more members 
of Congress than anyone would have 
predicted a few weeks before. The fi- 
nal vote in the Senate was 66-15 and 
the House concurred by a margin of 
212-85 on the last day of the session. 

Throughout the session a bipartisan 
spirit was developed in Congress that 
carried through to the final vote. For- 
mer Secretary Marion B. Folsom, As- 
sistant Secretary Elliott L. Richardson, 
and Secretary Arthur S. Flemming of 
the Administration worked closely 
with the Democratic Congress. Sen. 
Lister Hill and Rep. Carl Elliott of Al- 
abama, Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and House Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. cooperated. When Repre- 
sentative Haskell of Delaware an- 
nounced that President Eisenhower 
was “very enthusiastic” about the con- 
ference report, just before the final 
vote of the House, the outcome was 
assured. 


For Science and Languages 

For the first year there will be $47.5 
million for loans to college students 
and $66.6 million to remodel scientific 
laboratories, purchase scientific equip- 
ment, and improve instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics and modern foreign 
language in public elementary and sec- 


ondary schools. There will also be $8.4 
million for loans to nonprofit private 
elementary and secondary schools for 
the same purposes. 

State departments will receive $1 
million for improvement of education- 
al statistics and $15 million to estab- 
lish and maintain programs of testing 
and guidance and counseling. There 
will also be for this year $6.25 million 
for counseling and guidance training 
institutes and colleges and universities. 
Area vocational schools will receive 
$15 million annually to train tech- 
nicians and skilled workers in scientific 
or technical fields. 

Other titles provide for 1000 gradu- 
ate fellowships for this year and es- 
tablishment of foreign .nodern lan- 
guage centers as well as language in- 
stitutes for teachers, authorize $3 mil- 
lion for research and experimentation 
in the utilization of television and 
other mass media in education, and 
provide for a science information serv- 
ice to be established in the National 
Science Foundation. 


Aliows Local Freedom 


In spite of the fact that most educa- 
tors would have preferred other pro- 
posals with less federal control, less 
administrative expense and more state 
and local autonomy, they nevertheless 
realize that a great step forward has 
been taken in the financing of educa- 
tion. They will find that despite its 
special aid features, the new statute 
allows more state and local freedom in 
education than any other federal en- 
actment for support of education since 
1890. 

Under its terms educators can, as 
Congress intended, identify and edu- 
cate increased numbers of talented stu- 
dents, improve the scope, quality and 
methods of teaching in many fields, 
and provide better courses in science, 
mathematics, modern foreign lan- 
guages, and technology. The beneficial 
effects of the new law will be clearly 
felt throughout the country. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Shower heads are little things, 
but they can effect important 
savings in your yearly budget. 
That’s why the new Crane 
“Temple” is designed to: 

Save water. The ‘‘Temple”’ is a 
real miser when it comes to saving 
water because all the water can 
be directed at the bather. For 
example, a needle shower uses as 
little as 1% gallons per minute 
(at 8 psi pressure). This means 
real savings, particularly when 
it’s hot water! 

Save maintenance. The ‘‘Tem- 
ple’’ never has to be taken apart 
for cleaning. Movement of the 
plunger loosens scale formations 
and they are automatically 


CRANE CO. 8365. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5+ VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE - PLUMBING « KITCHENS « HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 
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Students like the ‘““Temple” 
shower head because it is eas- 
ily adjustable from a needle 
shower to a rain shower with 
the simple flick of a small lever 
on the side. The spray can be 
directed at any angle up to 
30°—in any direction. 

Before you build or remodel 
(or if your present shower fa- 
cilities are costing too much), 
ask your architect about the 
Crane ‘““Temple’”’ shower head. 
And about Crane’s complete 
line of two-valve showers fea- 
turing Crane Dial-ese controls 

» (the kind that close with water 
pressure to minimize dripping). 








Here are just a few of the 





many Crane shower heads 


for every installation 





flushed away. No clogging ever! 


“‘Economy’”’, 
water-saving 
elliptical spray, 
ball joint. 


“‘Rainbeau”’ 

Rigid, easy-to- 
clean fixed 
shower head. 








“‘Rainbeau”’ 
Adjustable, has 
swivel ball joint. 





“‘Rain Head’’, 
4” removable 
face, ball joint. 











“Rain Head’’, 
6” removable 
face, ball joint. 








‘‘Wall Head’’. 
are 4 
removable face. 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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“T don't believe it” 





"It’s a fact — this machine 
counts coins at the rate of 
2,400 a minute!” 
“Why, that’s 40 a second, hmmm. 
You say it wraps them, too?” 

“Yup, with 100% accuracy.” 
“You say it will save 90°, of the 
time we spend doing the job by 
hand?” 

“Yup, probably more.” 
“You say schools, everywhere, are 
using these Klopp machines to count 
lunch program money?” 

“Book store and activities 

collections, too!” 

“What will the people who are now 
counting the coins do with the time 
they save?” 

“If they're teachers they'll get 

their classes started on time. 

If they're clerical workers 

they'll get at jobs you've been 

wanting done a long time. 

These machines may indefi- 

nitely postpone the adding of 

another ofice worker.” 
“Incredible, | still don’t believe it!’’ 

“Is that a celluloid collar 

you're wearing?” 


KLOPP 


COIN 
COUNTER 









Electric 

>» and 

™ manual 
models. 





LOPP _ENGINEERING, INC. 


35551 Schoolcraft Road 
Livonia, Michigan 





Please send catalog and prices on 
Klopp Counters & Klopp Sorters. 





In Canada: E. A, Horton Sales, Ltd., 
3071 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 














Report From Washington 
(Continued From Page 102) 


Vocational Education Gains 


The provision for financing of area 
vocational schools is a fortunate one. 
This field has long been in need of 
federal stimulation and financial sup- 
port for the training of technicians on 
higher levels than has been possible 
under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden acts. The new law provides 
that funds appropriated shall be used 
exclusively for the training of indi- 
viduals to fit them for useful employ- 
ment as highly skilled technicians in 
recognized occupations requiring sci- 
entific knowledge, and in fields neces- 
sary for the national defense. Congress 
wisely left the definition of such tech- 
nical education to the state board for 
vocational education in each state. 

Another fortunate result is that the 
federal-state action committee's pro- 
gram to turn the entire financial sup- 
port of vocational education back to 
the states may now be finally aban- 
doned. The President’s speech at the 
Governors Conference in 1957 
spawned the committee, but his signa- 
ture on a statute adding $15 million a 
year for vocational education of less 
than college grade directly repudiates 
the committee’s policies. 


State Departments Benefit 


State departments of education will 
be greatly strengthened by the law. At 
present approximately one-half of their 
employes have been connected with 
federally-subsidized vocational reha- 
bilitation or vocational education. This 
has resulted from federal financial in- 
centives to employ additional person- 
nel in these fields. 

During the next four years more 
than $86 million in federal funds will 
be available to state departments in 
connection with science, student coun- 
seling, and other aspects of general 
education. After the first year, 50-50 
matching will double the potential in- 
crease. Badly understaffed depart- 
ments will be improved, and better 
balance among the various fields of 
education will result. 


Education Office Strengthened 


The U. S. Office of Education will 
also be strengthened in its prestige and 
personnel by the new program. In 
higher education, the new law could 
eventually lead to more concentration 
of administrative responsibility in the 


Office for federal programs in higher 
education. The new programs affect- 
ing elementary and secondary schools 
will lend reality to the work of Office 
of Education professional personnel in 
general education, and will at the 
same time be helpful to the states. In- 
creased coordination of local-state-fed- 
eral programs should improve the 
quality of education everywhere. 


Administration by States 
Provisions for public elementary 
and secondary education are to be ad- 
ministered by state departments of ed- 
ucation. Soon after the law was passed, 
Commissioner Derthick called a meet- 
ing of public school representatives. 
They agreed that the format for fed- 
eral administration should be de- 
veloped from the outset in coopera- 
tion with the chief state school officers 
who will be responsible for its admin- 
istration in the states. Nominated by 
the president of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, 12 representa- 
tive state superintendents and com- 
missioners spent three days with the 
Office of Education staff in perform- 
ing this task. Such coordination would 
have been unheard of only a few years 
ago. Federal-state financing of public 
education has entered a new era. 


Local Priorities Needed 

Each state department that partici- 
pates will be busy in coming weeks 
working out no less than three state 
plans for administration of various 
funds destined for local school dis- 
tricts. In the allocations of funds for 
scientific equipment and minor remod- 
eling of laboratories, for instance, a 
system of priorities for local units must 
be worked out in cooperation with the 
local administrators concerned. The 
federal-state-local conduit must be 
kept clear, and responsible local auton- 
omy must be freely encouraged if the 
spirit of the federal-state arrangements 
are to prevail in the state-local ar. 
rangements as well. 


Developing Guidance Systems 
Another problem will be the de- 
velopment of systems of testing and 
guidance and counseling in each state. 
Professional opinion will be sharply di- 
vided on many of the objectives, pro- 
cedures and the scope of any program 
in these fields that might be devised. 
These professional differences will 
lead to prolonged discussion, but their 
final resolution should also lead to the 
improvement of education. = 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS! 


Here is an opportunity to improve the administration 
of your school: The systems and products developed by 
Remington Rand for schools are the direct result of analyzing 


school administration problems. 


The new ideas and equipment presented on this page were 
designed with the purpose of saving you time, space, and money 
and increasing the efficiency of your procedures. Whatever you 
need you'll find it doesn’t cost—it pays to give us the responsibility 


for your installations. 


ay 


Microfilming As a Space Saver. 
Film-a-record microfilming offers low- 
cost storage and fast reference to stu- 
dent history records. Model . 
8.1 Camera has big machine 
precision—small machine con- 
venience. Films records at 24 

to 1 or 40 to 1 reductions. 


Equipment for School Administrative 
Offices. Aristocrat® Lifetime Files. 3- 
drawer Aristocrat files with continu- 
ous tops, linoleum banded 

with metal edges provide 
step-saving efficiency, 

lifetime beauty. 


Typewriter Perfection. The Remington 
Rand Business Education Advance- 
ment Plan enables you to pur- 
chase famous Remington® 
Electric Typewriters at lowest 
cost in history. 


Free ... Product Information RE8772 
Send Today 


Pkanel. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 2019, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(J (KD829) “The Finest Expression of Visible Record- 
keeping” 

( (F383) ‘‘Film-a-record Model 8''-The Low-Cost Pre- 
cision Microfilming Machine 

( (C1189) “For Teachers On The Run! For Students 
Going Places!"’ 

(J (A1122) “instructors Teach More Easily—Students 
Learn More Quickly with The 10-Period Adding 
Machine Course" 


Photocopy — Without a Darkroom. 
School copying problems call for a 
low cost efficient method that gives 
quality results. Remington 
Rand TRANSCOPY® Meteor 
photocopier offers the ulti- 
mate in copying equipment. 


Certified, Insulated Protecti for 
School Records at Their Point-of-Use. 
Your vital records can best be pro- 
tected against fire by “point- 
of-use”’ +] lLetad q ip * 

. . . Safe-Cabinet®, Safe-File® 

are only two of the more than 

200 models available. 








The Fully Automatic Calculator That 


Prints. The Remington Rand Calculator 
cuts costs and increases efficiency. 
More figure work per opera- ) 
tor hour is yours with the new 
precision-built fully automatic 

Model “99”, 


(CD (P514) “Reaching New Heights in Photocopying 
Perfection"’ 


() (SC685) ‘'Point-Of-Use Record Protection” 

() (RSR291) “Why Select Ribbons Blindly?" 

() (RSL356) ‘‘How LINE-A-TIME Saves The Day in the 
Office" 

( (RSC321) ‘If Your Target is Sharper, Cleaner More 
Legible Carbon Copies’’ 

(] (DS147) “The Magic of PLASTIPLATE™ 

CD (LBV482) ‘‘ARISTOCRAT IV—The Quality Filing 
Cabinet" 

(DO (LB709) “LIBRARY BUREAU Furniture” 

(CD) (RE8772) “Electric Typing Teaching Manval"’ 


Aristocrat Kardex® Record Cabinet 
maintains up-to-the minute control 
over inventory, attendance, student 
history, guidance and textbooks rec- 
ords— within budget limitations. 








Library Bureau Furniture assures lasting 
beauty. Combines flush construction and 
rounded corners to eliminate dust, splint- 
ering. Refurnishing or expanding, 

select Library Bureau furniture 

with the smart, modern look. 


Cost-Cutting Supplies for Office and 
Classroom. Cotton ribbons for the 
classroom and the new Super NYLEXt 
ribbon for the office. Line-a-time® 
copyholder holds copy at correct 
angle. Quality Carbon Papers assure 
crystal-clear carbons. Plastiplate® 
offset printing plates for duplicating. 
tPatent Applied For 


The All-Electric Adding Machine. The 
Remington Rand All-electric Adding Ma- 
chine with 10-Key touch method opera- 
tion is perfect for teaching or 
office work. Cushioned power 
minimizes noise and vibration. 


Please send the free booklets indicated to: 


NAME & TITLE 





SCHOOL. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZOWE__STATE 





For your needs, we have no reason to recommend anything but the right machines and systems — we make them all! 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Integration on Limited Basis 
In Southern States 
ATLANTA.—While newspaper head- 


lines record Arkansas’ and Virginia’s 
struggle to maintain separate schools for 
white and Negro pupils, integration has 
proceeded on a limited basis in some 
southern and border states, Associated 
Press reports indicate. 

This school year, 777 of approximate- 
ly 3000 southern school districts have 
been integrated. More than two million 
white children and more than 325,000 
Negro children are attending mixed 
classes. 

In North Carolina, 13 Negroes have 
been enrolled in all-white schools in 
three places, Winston-Salem, Greensboro 
and Charlotte. 

In Kentucky, more than 10,000 Ne- 
groes, approximately one-fourth of the 
state’s Negro school population, attend 
262 integrated schools. 

In Texas, there are 320,000 white and 
3750 Negro pupils in mixed classes. In- 
tegration is concentrated in southern and 
western parts of the state where the Ne- 
gro population is relatively light. 

In Florida, where public school segre- 
gation is 100 per cent now, one Negro 
has qualified for admission into the 
graduate school of the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. 

In Tennessee, there will be integrated 
schools in only two school systems—Clin- 
ton and Nashville—aside from Oak Ridge 
operated by the federal government. 


Chicago Opens Graduate 
School of Education 


CHICAGO. — A 
graduate school of 
education, with the 
goal of improving 
elementary and 
secondary educa- 
tion, has been es- 
tablished at the 
University of Chi- 
cago. The dean of 
the new school is S. Chase, 
chairman of the education department. 

The school will not eliminate the de- 
partment, which will continue its present 
activities, particularly in research and in- 
struction for graduate students in gen- 
eral areas of education, but will be the 
administrative unit for a variety of edu- 
cational programs that supplement the 
research and training interests of the de- 
partment. 

“The new organization should help us 
to improve provisions for teacher prep- 
aration and services to schools,” Dean 





Francis Chase 


Francis 
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Chase explained. It will especially strive 
to train teachers in such fields as science 
and mathematics. 


American Legion Opposes 
Any Federal Aid to Schools 


CHICAGO. — Complete opposition to 
any policy of federal aid for public edu- 
cation was expressed by the American 
Legion during its 40th annual convention 
here. Resolutions adopted by the 3047 
delegates September 4 included: 

“The national government should 
avoid interference, control, supervision 
or direction in the educational processes, 
programs, activities or systems of the 
respective states or local school districts, 
either directly or indirectly, by grants-in- 
aid, appropriations, gifts or loans for 
construction of schools, buildings or fa- 
cilities, teachers’ salaries or general 
scholarships, or by action of any officer, 
agency or branch of the U.S. government.” 

Another resolution extolled the late 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy as “a real Amer- 
ican whose vindication is brought about 
by the events of our own era.” 


A.S.B.0. Convention Plans 
150 Exhibit Booths 


NEW YORK.—AIll official business of 
the 44th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials will 
be disposed of at two meetings. As a re- 
sult only three general sessions, including 
the opening ceremonies, will be held 
during the conference, scheduled to meet 
here October 5-9. 

Heart of the convention program will 
be 16 section meetings and workshops, 
meeting three afternoons. Standing com- 
mittee chairmen will make their annual 
reports to their particular sections in- 
stead of to the convention, a departure 
from previous years. Forty-seven confer- 
ence tables, staffed by specialists, will set 
the scene for a giant clinic in the Statler 
ballroom on Monday evening. 

The equivalent of 150 exhibit booths, 
the largest number in A.S.B.O. history, 
will be ready for inspection Monday noon. 
Wednesday evening has been set aside 
for the exhibitors’ show and dance. The 
final day of the convention has been re- 
served for educational tours. 


Teachers Federation Urges Well Rounded Pupils, 
Not ‘‘Military Monsters and Scientific Supermen” 


MILWAUKEE. — “This is not the 
time to build military monsters and sci- 
entific supermen, for a genius may de- 
stroy the world,” warned Carl Megel, 
president of the AFL-CIO American 
Federation of Teachers, at the 42d an- 
nual convention held here August 25 to 

Speaking before some 700 delegates 
at the convention’s opening session, Mr. 
Megel encouraged emphasis on funda- 
mental education and pointed out that a 
balance between science and mathemat- 
ics, and the humanities, language and 
arts must be maintained to enable chil- 
dren to think critically and clearly, and 
to help them distinguish fact from opin- 
ion, fallacy from basic truth. 

He opposed experimenting with teach- 
er-saving “nostrums”; mass education by 
television; “staff-disrupting” merit rating 
for teachers, and the use of unqualified 
persons as teachers. The solution to this 
personnel problem, he proposed, is to 
staff every classroom with a qualified 
teacher earning a salary comparable to 
those in other college-trained professions. 

Charles E. Boyer, a federation vice 
president and executive secretary of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers, de- 
clared that school boards are being de- 
prived of their required share of the tax 
dollar, in many cities, because they are 
considered a department of the city gov- 


ernment and are subject to fiscal control 
by city councils, mayors or boards of tax 
review. 

To make education a positive force on 
the American scene, Leo A. Lerner, Chi- 
cago newspaper publisher and board 
chairman, Roosevelt University, sug- 
gested that teachers get into politics and 
improve them. He predicted that the 
Federal Aid to Education program would 
be passed at the next session of Congress 
as a result of teacher political action. 

America needs a “complete repre- 
sentative democracy,” said the Rev. 
Father Vincent O’Connell, St. Paul edu- 
cator and labor arbitration consultant. 
“The best way that a teacher can exer- 
cise his professional or economic citizen- 
ship is by belonging to and working for 
and with the American Federation of 
Teachers.” The N.E.A., he charged, is 
primarily designed for television admin- 
istrators. 

The federation took a firm stand on in- 
tegration when it refused an appeal for 
reinstatement by a white Chattanooga, 
Tenn., local that had refused to inte- 
grate. At the same time, four suspended 
Negro locals were accepted back into the 
federation. 

The union teachers rejected a proposal 
to extend the school year through the 
summer months on a four-quarter basis. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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New Akron School Selects 
Lennox Comfort Curtain 


... as the finest of all heating-ventilating 
systems once again comes in at the lowest bid price! 





oat ia 55 ESEd ittt Lee | 


This winter the new Robert Guinther School 
will have one of the most refreshing and com- 
fortable indoor climates of any school in the 
entire country. The reason: the specification of 
the new Lennox Comfort Curtain heating- 
ventilating system. 

This all-new system applies to classrooms the 


sound, tested principles of perimeter air distri- 
bution, with the rapid, accurate responses to 
temperature changes which only an all air sys- 
tem can give. In comfort, in flexibility, in econ- 
omy of installation and operation—it outper- 
forms all other systems. Read the facts below. 
Then send in the coupon for free booklet. 


NEW LENNOX COMFORT CURTAIN SYSTEM OFFERS THESE 
IMPORTANT AND FAR-REACHING ADVANTAGES 


More effective temperature control at all times— 
Eliminates overheating problem. Holds temperature 
to a variance of 1 degree despite heat gains from the 
sun, lights, and occupants. 

Continuous ventilation — New Comfort Curtain 
system draws in controlled amounts of outside fresh 
air, filters this air, then mixes it with heated or re- 
circulated air, and distributes it evenly throughout 
the classroom. No drafts or “cold spots” near the 
windows. 

Individual classroom control— Each classroom can 
be maintained at its own temperature level in ac- 
cordance with occupancy and activities. Controls 
are part of Comfort Curtain system. No extra cost. 


Greater flexibility — No money for extra equipment 
need be expended initially for future requirements. 
Comfort Curtain, modular by design, may be added 
as the school expands. System may be fired by gas, 
oil, or electricity, and air conditioning can be added 
without upsetting the original installation. 


Lower building costs— No expensive pipe tunnels. 
Installation time and expense reduced with com- 
pletely assembled units. 


Lower operating costs— Modular design permits op- 
eration in areas where heat is required, non-operation 
in others. Maintenance is simple and can be per- 
formed inexpensively by local heating contractor. 


4 


‘ FREE 28-page booklet on new Lennox Comfort 
Sy Cc Curtain. Just fill out coupon and mail to: 
a ' 
) a. | LENNOX INDUSTRIES INC., Dept. NS-86 
e =" _\ P.O. Box 1294 
= ~~ Des Moines, lowa 


Name _—___ 








Address 





Conditioning, founded 1895; Marshalltown and Des Moines, Ia.; 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah. In Canada: Toronto, 
Calgary. 


State ere 


1 
| 
| 
© 1958 Lennox Industries Inc., World Leader in Heating and Air | 
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Teachers Federation 


(Continued From Page 106) 


Another resolution adopted called for 
a “well rounded” education for all pu- 
pils, a reply to pressures on the public 
schools for more emphasis on science and 
mathematics. 

A bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college was urged as a minimum re- 
quirement for high school teachers. 


Inaugurates Master of 

Science Teaching Degree 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—American Uni- 

versity has taken a new approach to im- 


Every shop instructor knows 
that his first responsibility to a 


proving science teaching by offering a 
master of science in a science teaching 
degree. 

Only six hours of 30 required for the 
degree are to be in education. At least 
six hours must be in the student’s ma- 
jor field, eight in another science, and 
three in history or philosophy of science. 


Team Teaching Project Gets 
New $350,000 Ford Grant 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — A 
project of “team teaching,” in which an 
experienced teacher is relieved of rou- 
tine duties by a corps of assistants, has 
received a new grant of $350,000 for the 
1958-59 school year by the Ford Foun- 





student is to prepare him for the 
world of industrial productivity. 
To me, that means lathes that teach 








“Running a metalworking lathe is exacting work that requires skilled, precision 
operation. One of the best ways | know to instill this pride of workmanship in 
young lathe operators is to let them learn their trade on this sustained-accuracy 


Logan 11” screw cutting lathe. 


“Our schools know from experience that all Logans are dynamically tested and 
balanced for utmost minimum of vibration before leaving the factory. It’s apparent 
in their extra years of precision performance. We like the way, too, that Logan 
ball bearing spindles need no bearing adjustment, regardless of speed or load. 
They’‘re pre-set to retain original accuracy far longer than customary with plain or 


tapered roller bearings. 


“Add these up, and you get another reason for Logan popularity in our schools 
. .. Their reduced maintenance means more dollars for other shop needs!” 


Logan 11’ swing lathe . . . 16-speed 
V-belt drive . . . 24’’ and 36’ centers... 
1” collet capacity ... 1%" spindle bore 


Mele) axel ane 


before you leap 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
Phone your toGan dealer 


or drop a line to: 












LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Dept. F-1058, 4901 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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dation Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation. Studies will be carried on in 100 
junior and senior high schools through- 
out the country. 

Sponsored by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the proj- 
ect is now in its third year, according to 
J. Lloyd Trump, supervisor of a four- 
year N.A.S.S.P. study of staff utilization. 

He said that “team teaching” offers 
good prospect for improving schools and 
meeting the teacher shortage. 


Teacher Scarcity, Low Pay 
Worldwide, Report Shows 


ROME, ITALY. — The great lack of 
teachers in all parts of the world was the 
major topic discussed at the seventh an- 
nual assembly of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession which met here recently. 

A rapid increase in the number of 
school children and low salaries are the 
main reasons for the worldwide teacher 
shortage, according to a report submitted 
to the 300 delegates and observers at- 
tending the assembly. 

The report, which was a result of ques- 
tionnaires answered by teacher organiza- 
tions of many nations, said that 50 per 
cent more teachers would be required if 
class size were to be reduced sufficiently 
to provide each child with an adequate 
education. Beginners’ classes are reported 
to be particularly crowded. 

Educators from 60 nations were told 
that it was more difficult to recruit teach- 
ers than to retain them. Mathematics and 
science teachers were listed as the most 
demanded. 

Worldwide teacher complaints in- 
cluded: too many pupils per teacher, poor 
buildings, lack of good texts and ma- 
terials, too much take-home work, too 
many extracurricular activities, long 
hours, a necessity for conformity and in- 
competent superiors. 

A Swiss educator, Theophil Richner, 
told the assembly that education is the 
largest single item in the total expendi- 
tures of many countries. Switzerland 
spends 15 per cent, while Japan spends 
12 per cent and Western Germany, 18 
per cent. The United States spends only 
5.5 per cent. 

Sir Ronald Gould, England, was re- 
elected president of the confederacy. 


Cincinnati To Be Host 
For Next A.S.C.D. Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment will hold its 14th annual con- 
ference in Cincinnati, March 1 to 5. Pro- 
fessional educators and specialists from 
other disciplines will speak. 

The self-contained classroom, the 12 
month school term, entrance age, and 
control of school policy will be discussed 


at assemblies. 
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What does Schieber mean by QUALITY? 


“IDENTIFY IT? 


HOW Ih HOW DO Yo 


A product either has quality or it hasn't. There is no area for compromise. A poorly 
engineered part, a weak joint assembly, an inferior material—any single sub-quality 
part can lead to premature failure and put the entire unit out of service. The replace- 
ment or repair expense and inconvenience that result make it an expensive unit 
regardless of the original price. 

For 27 years Schieber has built all-steel folding tables and benches for schools and 
long ago learned that the school, itself, is the best proving ground — That unless a 
product is built sound in every detail, vigorous youngsters will put it out of commission 
in no time. Schieber points with pride to the first installation, now 27 years old, and 
still in daily service. 

How do you know you are getting this kind of quality? Granted, you may not be an 
expert on the subject, so perhaps your best protection is specifying a product of the 
~~ and oldest builder in the field and the one with an established reputation for 
quality. 








Recent Schieber In-Wall! installation in Kellom School, 
Omaha, Neb. Edythe K. Hall, Prin., Harry A. Burke,, 
Supt., John Latenser & Sons, Inc. architects. 


The first Schieber In-Wall installation. 27 years old 
and still in daily use. Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 
Detroit, Mich., Maleomson, Fowler & Hammond, Inc. 


* Here are a few of the QUALITY features of Schieber’s all-steel In-Wall unit. 


Pockets have wall bearing, angle iron lintel. 

Pockets have 3” facings for sufficient leg room between table 
and benches. 

Pockets have anchor bars and stiffening bars for rigidity. 
Tracks, guides, stops and safety catch are all welded to the 
pocket. 

No bolts or metal screws used in assembling pockets. 

No castings used. All brackets, etc. are steel stampings. 
Tables are 20 ga. steel mounted on angle iron frame. 
Benches are 16 ga. formed steel. 

All edges trimmed with 3/32” stainless steel, welded on. 
All legs of 1/8” wall, welded steel pipe. 

All legs formed for added strength and additional clearance. 


Oilless bronze bearing, non-marking, adjustable rubber 
casters. 

Table fully counterbalanced for easy operation. 

Pocket safety catch automatically locks units in closed 
position. 

Tables and benches lock in pockets with tamper-proof key. 
Table lock bar machined from solid steel. 

Automatic locking device for table when in down position. 
Tables and benches mounted in pocket on fully adjustable 
blocks. 

Tables and benches can be adjusted for perfect alignment in 
pockets. 

Tables roll all the way into pocket. No dragging or lifting. 


There’s a Schieber wall-pocket or portable table and bench 
or table only unit for every need. Write for our catalog. 
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Fit each classroom to 


PITTSBURGH COLOR. 








Rooms devoted to the study of homemaking should be bright, cheerful and clean 
to help formulate the right habits for tomorrow’s homemakers. Bright, cheerful 
colors stimulate interest and enthusiasm of students and teachers alike. 


Modern painting system improves academic 


or years it was the custom to paint all school interiors 

in traditional light buff, tan or ivory. But since the 
introduction of Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS many hundreds 
of schools have classrooms with color arrangements in keep- 
ing with the activities of the pupils who use them. 


@ By practical, every-day experience, educators have 
demonstrated that this modern system of painting, which 
makes use of the energy in color, accelerates learning proc- 
esses, improves academic grades and behavior patterns of 
pupils, and improves the efficiency of teaching staffs. 


e With COLOR DYNAMICS you can choose colors ac- 
curately and easily to fit the design and lighting of all types 
of classrooms. You take into consideration the ages of the 


pupils and the kind of work they do. You can paint sunny 
effects into rooms and corridors that receive little or no light. 
You bring cool relief into rooms that receive too much direct 
sunlight. You can make small, boxy rooms seem more 
spacious and cheerful. 


@ By such color planning you can relieve eye strain and 
stimulate concentration. As you provide more pleasant 
surroundings, pupils will take greater pride in their environ- 
ment, thus discouraging vandalism and making house- 
keeping easier. 

e Next time you paint, do it the COLOR DYNAMICS way. 
Give your school a completely new look that will improve 
both work and study habits. 


TS“ URGH P. i 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


ta 
[9 PiyT |S 6.08 6G-H 


ANNIVERSARY 
1883-1958 G 


PLATE 


GLAS S COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 








its specialized job with 


DYNAMICS 





To assure the benefits of planned color environment each room’s natural light source 
should be considered. Warm colors counteract the effect of cold harsh light from north 
or east. Cool colors are best in rooms receiving warmer light from south and west. 


grades and teaching efficiency 


How to get a FREE planned 


color study for your school 


We'll be glad to send you a profusely illustrated book 
containing a simple, clear explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS 
and how to use this painting system in your school. Better 
still, we’ll be glad to prepare a planned 
color study of your school, or any part of 
it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
office and arrange to have one of our 
representatives see you at your conven- 
ience. Or mail this coupon. 








Teachers’ lounges are rooms of retreat and rest and 
should be color-styled to promote comfort and relaxation. 











Some 600 Involved in Teacher 
Exchange Program This Year 


WASHINGTON, D.C More than 
600 teachers from the United States and 
42 other countries are participating in the 
1958-59 teacher exchange program, an- 
Derthick, U.S. 


commissioner of education. The program 


nounces Lawrence G. 


is part of the international education 
exchange program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

American teachers from 26 states have 
exchanged positions with teachers from 
the United Kingdom, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, France, 


Germany, Holland, Italy, New Zealand 
and Norway, he said. In addition, some 
American teachers attended seminars in 
Colombia, France, Germany and Italy in 
the summer. 


In Math, Teacher Not 
Class Size Important 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The key fac- 
tor in the teaching of mathematics is 
still the teacher, according to a recent 
U.S. Office of Education bulletin based 
on a nationwide survey of mathematics 
teaching. 
The bulletin, which summarized the 
results of about 130 pieces of research 


OVER HALF A MILLION 
IS A LOT OF CHILDREN 


That is the number of future citizens who can tell you about 


Alaskan geography, the path of earth satellites, how to get to Saudi 


Arabia—in other words who are able to read maps and globes cor- 


rectly and competently. They can do this because during the past 


three years their school administrators had the foresight to enter 
their schools in the Rand M¢Nally Graded Map and Globe Survey 


Program. 


Why do these superintendents enthusiastically endorse 
the Rand M¢ Nally Graded Map and Globe Survey Program? 


BECAUSE 


@ The Rand M¢Nally Survey provided the schools with 


an educationally sound, step-by-step map program 


@ The Rand M¢Nally Survey provided the schools with 


maps geared to the particular social studies curriculum 


@ The Rand M¢Nally Survey provided a free in-service 


program so teachers will know how to teach map 


concepts the way they should be taught 


@ The Rand M¢Nally Survey provided a professional 
map and globe consultant— YOUR Rand M¢Nally 
Field Representative—who is on constant call to aid 


the schools with any map problem 


Wouldn’i you like to learn more about this unique service? 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY + BOX 7600 » CHICAGO 80, ILL. 
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by doctoral degree candidates and col- 
lege faculty members across the country 
on the teaching of mathematics in 1955 
and 1956, states that “the various physi- 
cal devices for teaching mathematics 
seem to make only a small contribution. 
More important than the device is the 
skill of the teacher in using it.” 

High school students learn mathe- 
matics just as well in large classes as in 
small ones, the analysis showed. Kenneth 
Brown, Office of Education mathematics 
specialist, wrote the report. 

Contradicting the belief that poorly 
prepared students come from small 
schools, the bulletin states that no differ- 
ence was noted between the size of the 
school and the job that was done. 

Remedial mathematics courses in col- 
lege for poorly prepared high school stu- 
dents did not help those students, mathe- 
matics educators agreed. 


Calls “Failure” Useful 
But Strong Medicine 

COLLEGE PARK, MD.—“Failure, an 
essential and often vital part of life, is 
necessary in good schools, but it must be 
used constructively,” said John H. Fisch- 
er, superintendent of public instruction, 
Baltimore, at the University of Mary- 
land recently. 

“Used as an instructional device, fail- 
ure is, however, strong medicine that 
must not be used irresponsibly or 
thoughtlessly,” he added. 

American schools have come only part 
way in extending opportunities of sec- 
ondary education to all students, Dr. 
Fischer declared. While 90 per cent of 
the total high school age population at- 
tends secondary schools, only 60 per cent 
graduate. 

He advised the competent use of test 
results to locate the point where instruc- 
tion should begin, to determine the rates 


“of progress, to classify the student in a 


group, and to recognize the student's 
strengths and weaknesses. 


After Elementary School 
“Too Much Book Learning” 

NEW YORK.—Elementary schools 
have largely accepted progressive meth- 
ods of education, but there is a general 
tendency toward “book learning” in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

This was the opinion of William Heard 
Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, when he spoke at the first of a 
series of lectures at the Yeshiva Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Education. Dr. 
Kilpatrick was a pioneer in progressive 
education. 

“The liberal arts approach to educa- 
tion puts excessive stress on subject mat- 
ter, and does not adequately fulfill edu- 
cation’s primary role to develop a whole 
personality,” he said. 
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School furniture by courtesy of American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE TERRAFLEX’ FLOOR TILE 


keeps its first-day beauty... 
reduces maintenance costs up to 50% 


You can make school interiors more 
cheerful and attractive with Johns- 
Manville Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile. At the same time you can radi- 
cally reduce maintenance costs. 
Actual on-the-job figures show J-M 
Terraflex Tile cuts floor maintenance 
as much as 50%, when compared with 
the next-best resilient type flooring. 





Sweeping or damp mopping is usually 
the only attention this remarkable 
flooring requires. 

Terraflex Tile will outwear other 
types of resilient floorings of the same 
thickness two to one. It resists muddy 
tracks, chalk dust, grease, oils, alka- 
line moisture and mild acid solutions. 


Pioneered and developed by Johns- 


») Jouns-Manviiie JM 


Manville, made of vinyl resins, rein- 
forced and strengthened with inde- 
structible asbestos, it is fire- and wear- 
resistant. J-M Terrafiex Tile is used 
in school buildings, both new con- 
struction and remodeled projects. 

For complete information and color 
charts, write to: Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 









Annual Lecture Series 
To Honor Har! R. Douglass 


BOULDER, COLO. — A series of an- 
nual lectures have been arranged by the 
college of education, University of Colo- 
rado, in honor of Harl R. Douglass, for 
18 years director of the college, who re- 
tired at the close of the summer term. 

A dinner and recognition were held in 
his honor by the Beta Delta chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa and the staff of the 
college of education at the time of his re- 
tirement. He was presented with a 
bound volume of some 400 letters re- 
ceived from students, faculty members, 


modern 1 


for a 






and others who were congratulating him 
on his retirement. 

His portrait, which was also presented 
at the dinner, will be hung in the college 
of education office. 

Merit Test Semifinalists 
To Compete for Scholarships 

EVANSTON, ILL. — Semifinalists in 
the National Merit Scholarship Qualify- 
ing Text, which measures high school 


students’ educational development, have 


been chosen and will be notified about 
October 1, reports Edward C. Smith, vice 
president of the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. 








REDFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


in Detroit, Michigan 





because of past experience. 
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on by Earl G. Meyer, Detroit, this imposing institution of nasi 2 
has incorporated within its walls the latest in school equipment and 
fixtures. To be certain the school was equipped with the finest up-to-date 
clock and signal system the architect and school specified NATIONAL 


Schools and institutions everywhere are choosing NATIONAL clocks for 
beauty and proven dependability. For a “modern touch”, NATIONAL 
offers many styles in open-face clocks for both indoor and outdoor use. 


A popular clock for lobbies, libraries and auditoriums is the style 040-B, 
shown above, wifh dial sizes from 9” to 24”. 


Here is a clock movement for skeleton dial 
¢ cocks, with long extension shaft, to go 
through a heavy wall, up to 12” thick. 
Movement is mounted on rear of wall, or 
may be recessed into the wall at rear, thus 
avoiding the need for a large round cover 
plate in front, necessa 
type. Latter is available when necessary. 
Insert movement through 1” hole from 
rear, and screw up the front clamping nut 
to fasten in place. Markers are super- 
imposed on front wall. Hands are then 
mounted, and can be set 
from rearorfront. Length 
of rigid 54” diameter, ex- 
tension shaft, made any 
length as required. 


Brochures describing the entire National Line of Clocks 
and Signal Equipment are available. 


for front recessed 





Write for your 
free copies of “Once 
pon a Time”, an 
informative story 
of TIME, writien 
expressly for 
school children. 


NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


21800 WYOMING AVENUE 


DETROIT 37, MICHIGAN 
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The tests were given in April to a group 
of 478,000 students from 14,400 public, 
private and parochial schools located 
throughout the U. S. and possessions. The 
10,000 top scoring semifinalists received 
the highest scores in the test in each state. 

A second examination will be given to 
the semifinalists in December to further 
substantiate their high ability before be- 
ing named finalists. 

Finalists will compete for at least 735 
four-year college scholarships with  sti- 
pends ranging from $100 to $1500 a year, 
depending upon individual need. Colleges 
will benefit as well, receiving unrestricted 
grants to help them in educating the merit 
scholars. 

Besides these merit scholarships, hun- 
dreds of other scholarships are given to 
*he high scoring students by colleges, uni- 
versities and other scholarship-awarding 
agencies. The total estimated value of the 
battery of awards is about $5 million. 


TV Station Contributes 
To Inservice Training Program 


CHICAGO. — Station WGN-TV has 
contributed one-half hour a day, each 
weekday, to the Chicago public schools 
to be used as an inservice training pro- 
gram in reading for teachers from kin- 
dergarten through Grade 8, announced 
Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of 
schools, and Ward L. Quaal, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of WGN, Inc. 

This service represents the equivalent 
of a grant of more than $70,000 in time 
charges and production costs by WGN- 
TV. 

Beginning in mid-September, the train- 
ing program will run for 36 weeks. 


Calls Breaks in Schools 
Hard on Humanities 


CHICAGO.—The separation between 
grammar and secondary school, and sec- 
ondary school and college, is one reason 
for the present failure in the teaching of 
the humanities, said Clarence Faust, 
president of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, speaking at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently. 

The sharp separation of the parts of 
our educational system makes it impossi- 
ble for able students to proceed as rap- 
idly as their capacities and interests 
would enable them, Mr. Faust said. “It 
leads to differences of treatment of sub- 
ject matter at various levels and to a lack 
of cumulative educational effect, from 
which the humanities especially suffer.” 

Stating that the most devastating criti- 
cism that can justly be made of Ameri- 
can education is its failure to take ad- 
vantage of the natural curiosity of the 
young, Mr. Faust said that students must 
come to see the humanities as an inter- 
esting, exciting, valuable, demanding 
business which would go on whether 
schools existed or not. 
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QUICK 

ae O18 
CAN OPEN 
'N’ HEAT . . 


les almost magic . . . how quick and easy you can fix deli- 
cious, hearty main dishes that satisfy your diners... help 
save you money. 


@ Just open Heinz Chef-Size Minute Meals . . . heat and 
serve. Presto .. . without waste . . . and practically no labor 
cost .. . you have meals that really taste wonderful. 


@ Heinz master chefs make sure all 11 varieties are always 
tops in flavor and appearance. They test and approve each 
batch before it leaves the kitchen. 


@ Why not let Heinz take over the cooking of these 11 favor- 
ites for you? Order profitable Heinz Chef-Size Minute Meals 
on your salesman’s next call. 


HEINZ \67] CHEF-SIZE 


MINUTE MEALS 





READY To SERVE 


BEEF 
STEW 


Heinz Minute Meals give you profitable chef-recipe dishes! 





Macaroni Creole + Chili 
Con Carne «+ Spanish 
Rice + Chicken Stew 
with Dumplings + Beef 
Stew + Chop Suey 
Chicken Noodle Dinner 
Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Beans with Molasses 
Sauce + Beef Goulash 
Spaghetti with Tomato 





Sauce and Cheese 








Our Business Is To Make Your Business Better! 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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School Board Meets, Questions Fly in New Kensington 


"Schools ought to be attractive; can we give it some color?" 
"Fine, but what about costs?" 
"Speaking of costs, how do we keep maintenance down?" 
"Time is important, too. How fast can we get it up?" 








The answer for the new high school, when it came, was ARERR Your Guide to the Best 

. ° saa . ° in Aluminum Value 
beautifully simple: Curtain walls of porcelain-enameled ALCOA § 
Alcoa” Aluminum. Soft, green color; no chipping, peeling, "ALCOA THEATRE" 
fading. Light weight to go up fast at lowest cost. Heated o@ LTENRATE womoay EVENINGS 


and air conditioned for pennies, because aluminum cur- , 
Owner: New Kensington School District Authority. 


tain wall insulates far better than brick. School boards Architect: Hunter, Campbell & Rea, Altoona, Pa. 

and their architects can get all the facts to save tax- General Contractor: Branna Construction Co.. 
ayers’ dollars in free consultation with Alcoa. Call your Pittsburgh, Pa. 

aaa Alc : : : é . . , Aluminum Fabricator: Wm. Bayley Co., Springfield, 0. 
nearest Alcoa sales office or write Aluminum Company Porcelain Enameler: Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing 
of America, 1884-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. 























Where Alcoa Aluminum Saved Money: Curtain walls ® Window sash and frames ® Sheathing on exposed structural members © Gravel stops ® Exterior doors and framing ® Canopies * Columns ®* Handrails ° Fasteners 
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Psychologists Discuss Fathers, 
TV and Teaching Methods 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — School psy- 
chologists and others were advised to 
pay more attention to the role of the 
father in child development at the 66th 
annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association here recently. 

Dr. Wesley C. Becker and a team of 
University of Illinois psychologists re- 
ported on a study that indicated that 
both parents of problem children are 
themselves maladjusted. But, it was 
found, “the adjustment of father is more 
critical in determining personality prob- 
lems in children than is the adjustment 
of the mother.” 

Mothers of children whose conduct is 
troublesome, Dr. Becker reported, are 
“dictatorial and thwarting; they control 
by suggestion,” while “the father does 
not tend to enforce regulations.” 

Paul A. Witty, professor of education 
at Northwestern University, told mem- 
bers of the association that elementary 
school children and their parents in Chi- 
cago, Evanston and Skokie, Ill., are 
watching television slightly less this year 
than last. 

Dr. Witty, who has been studying re- 
sponses to TV by school children, their 
parents, and their teachers in that area 
since 1950, reported that children’s 
health is not being impaired by TV. 

On the question of whether TV helps 
or hinders school work, he said that chil- 
dren are equally divided. Many reported 
that televiewing leads to an increase in 
reading and general knowledge. 

“What is really wrong with the aca- 
demic program is that it is so much the 
same as that of a generation ago,” Lee J. 
Cronbach, education professor, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, declared. 

Speaking before the association’s divi- 
sion of educational psychology, Mr. Cron- 
bach noted that the trouble with high 
schools today is not that schools have be- 
come soft but that they are still teaching 
traditional subject matter by archaic 


methods. 


Six Months in Britain for 
Administrator's Clinician 


BOULDER, COLO.—Calvin Grieder, 
author of the monthly feature, Adminis- 
trator’s Clinic, left September 2 for Bri- 
tain, where he will engage in inde- 
pendent study of certain aspects of Brit- 
ish educational administration during the 
fall semester. Dr. Grieder’s trip is pro- 
vided for by the University of Colorado, 
which granted him a faculty fellowship 
for the project. He will return about 
February 1. 

For the first three issues of The Na- 
tion’s Schools in 1959, Dr. Grieder will 
discuss in the Clinic: (1) the British 
counterpart of the American school su- 


perintendent; (2) the boards that control 
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British tax supported schools, and (3) fi- 
nancing of education with special ref- 
erence to national aid. 

Mrs. Grieder, who is president of the 
board of education in Boulder, accom- 
panied her husband. 


Catholic Group Adopts 
Radio-TV Viewing Code 


FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND.—A 
code for parents and teachers on tele- 
vision viewing by children has been pub- 
lished by the International Catholic Asso- 
ciation for Radio and Television. 

The code includes sections on tele- 
vision as an “open window on the world” 


with the function of information and 
recreation, minimum ages for viewing, 
maximum advisable length of viewing 
time, best conditions for viewing, and the 
role of parents both toward viewing and 
television productions. 

It was considered difficult to determine 
a generally applicable minimum age for 
intelligent viewing, but the code says that 
especially at first, children should not be 
left alone in front of the television set. It 
urges a ban on all kinds of “horror” pro- 
grams, and says that children should not 
be allowed to get the idea that all tele- 
vision programs are necessarily suitable 
for all members of the family. 





On the Gridiron... 





Lockers protected with 
Dudley Combination 
Master-Keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


whether Varsity competition or daily 
practice, pupils have no concern for their 
personal belongings stowed safely in 
lockers with Dudley Combination Locks. 
Not only is there never any concern over 
pilferage, but there are never annoying 
delays due to forgotten or lost combina- 
tions. Dudley’s Master Key or the Master 
Chart of Locker Combinations is instantly 
available for use of any authorized person. 


Ask your Dudley representative. He’s 
there to help you—without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Dept. 1010, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





Rural Schools Urged to Use 
New Research Materials 


NEW YORK. — The nation’s rural 
schools will improve if they will experi- 
ment with new methods and materials 
recently developed by educational and 
industrial research, it was agreed at a 
three-week conference on rural education 
sponsored by the department of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

This research is designed to improve 
education through the use of multiple 
classes — several classes in one room — 
sharing certain educational services, such 
as health and guidance facilities; school 
aides, and improved A-V equipment. 

The 41 educators attending the -con- 
ference recommended that rural school 
districts be reorganized to obtain full 
equalization of educational opportunities 
for country children. 

Conference chairman was Frank W. 


Cyr. 


Says School Building Costs 
Per Child Haven't Risen 
NEW YORK. — “Over-all economy, 


from the time the school is planned until 
it is finally abandoned as obsolete, is a 
major part of the architectural problem 
that must be satisfactorily solved,” main- 





tain Architects Kenneth Reid and James 
Fessenden in an article in the Architec- 
tural Record. 

The article, “The Architects’ Part in 


Nout a Whiteprinter for Schools 
THAT WILL EARN AS STUDENTS LEARN! 





SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A, 


It was designed with schools in mind! Compact Bruning Copyflex Model 300 
provides all the versatility and big printing width of a large, expensive 
diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit school budgets. 


As Students Learn. Now your engineering and drafting students can 
make and see their own prints of their class projects. Right in the class 
room, they can make sharp, black-on-white diazotype prints in seconds of a 
drawing or tracing up to 30-inches wide by any length. They gain valuable 
experience with all of the drafting and reproduction techniques involved 
with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 


Copyfiex Will Earn. You can utilize the versatile Model 300 for fast, 
labor-saving reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of 
school records, reports, charts, and memoranda. You type information only 
once on ordinary translucent paper. Add information or change it on orig- 
inals. Make Copyflex copies when required. Copyflex Model 300 is clean, 
quiet, odorless . . . requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remarkable 
**300” by mailing the coupon below. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dpt.103NS 
1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 


See the Bruning Exhibit in In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 





Model 300. 


(BRUNING ) 





(CD Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 


(CD Please have your local representative call on me. 








Copytlex - 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





School Economy,” states that the cost 
per child of school building has remained 
almost stationary during the last 20 
years. Many factors caused this, the 
architects explain, including the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary frills, the lowering of 
ceilings and general reduction of space, 
the simplification of structural design in 
order to use materials more efficiently, 
careful planning of site development, and 
the adjustment of design to take best ad- 
vantage of immediate availability and 
price fluctuations of common building 
materials. 


Twenty Graduate Students Go 
To Russia on Exchange Program 


NEW YORK. — Twenty American 
graduate students, all candidates for 
Ph.D. or comparable degrees and se- 
lected by the Inter-University Commit- 
tee on Travel Grants, are participating 
in an intercultural exchange program as 
exchange students in the Soviet Union. 
Six additional students were selected as 
alternates. 

The exchange students have prepared 
themselves either to teach or to do re- 
search on Russia in American colleges 
and universities. They are attending 
Moscow and Leningrad universities. 

The exchange program was arranged 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union last January. 
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Gold Bond Travacoustic will absorb 85% of this racket 


Hallways that echo with ncise are a distracting annoyance 
to teachers and students alike. Fireproof Gold Bond Travacoustic nan " 
ceiling tiles can restore peace to the classroom by absorbing y 4 y 4 
up to 85% of all noise that strikes them! asst 

Travacoustic is handsome, too. Random fissuring adds distinction 
wherever Travacoustic ceilings are installed. Clean white surfaces Gold Bond 
with glare-free light reflection create a soft-textured look. Mineral fibre ; : ety 

7 ; BUILDING PRODUCTS 

composition can’t burn...can be vacuum-cleaned or repainted. 

For full information about how Gold Bond® Travacoustic Ceilings 
can solve your noise problems, write Dept. NS-108, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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This rising curtain 
stops classroom drafts 


Trane Unit Ventilator with Kinetic Draft Barrier 
gives every pupil an ideal climate for learning 


Modern schools with large window areas face a 
special heating-ventilating problem: pupils seated 
near the window are chilled by icy Rw ead down- 
drafts; and, at the very same time, others seated in the 
corners of the room may complain of stuffy, over- 
heated air! 

But now, with the exclusive TRANE Unit Venti- 
lator System, drafts are stopped before they start— 
right at the window—by a continuously rising cur- 
tain of warmed and tempered air. Only TRANE Unit 
Ventilators provide this Kinetic Draft Barrier! And 





this e: lusive TRANE feature gently blends and dis- 
tributes tempered air into every corner of the class- 
room. Result: true, room-wide, powered ventilation 
that eliminates hot spots, cold spots, sleepy corners. 
Every pupil in the room has a fresh air seat... an 
ideal climate for learning! 

Ask your architect, consulting engineer or con- 
tractor how the TRANE Unit Ventilator with ex- 
clusive Kinetic Draft Barrier can create an ideal 
climate for learning in your school. Or write directly 
to TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








of tempered air 


| before they start! 











re 


2 


Room-wide ventilation! O TRANE Unit Ventilators constantly 
deliver air under pressure from room-wide wall outlets. As air 
reaches the ceiling, it picks up room air—creates a gentle, circling 
flow of ventilation across the entire room. And, unlike systems that 
depend upon —— heating elements—with on-again-off-again 
action—the Trang Kinetic Draft Barrier works full time. 


For any air condition turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
THE TRANE COMPANY. LA CROSSE, Wis 


© SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON. PA. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD.. TORONTO « 96 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 














Disturbing 
Sounds 
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Where 
They 
Start— 


WITH 
HARDWOOD 
PRODUCTS 
SOUND INSULAT- 
ING DOORS 


BE] 


Corridor 








Isolate disturbing noise and sound in music 
and band rooms, gymnasiums, workshops 
and hallways with this nationally famous 
sound insulating door. Pre-measured for 
sound reduction, you know in advance the 
final noise factor. Sound Insulating Doors 
come in 35, 40 and 43 decibel degrees of 
transmission loss — controlling a full range 
of sound intensity. Write for details or con- 
sult your architect or acoustical engineer. 


Get this FREE brochure 


It tells in under- 
standable non-technical 
language how SOUND 
INSULATING DOORS 
function — how sound 
intensity is measured 
and controlled. 









WRITE BOX NS 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEENAH © WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © BOSTON © CLEVELAND 
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COMING EVENTS 





OCTOBER 


| 5-9. Association of School Business Of- | 


| ficials of the United States and Canada, 
44th annual convention, New York. 

10, 11. Department of Rural Educa- 

| tion, N.E.A., Minneapolis. 

12-15. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Minneapolis. 

20-24. 46th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Chicago. 

21-24. American Dietetic Association, 
annual meeting, Philadelphia. 

27-31. American Public Health Asso- 

| ciation, 86th annual meeting, St. Louis. 


NOVEMBER 


| 2, 3. Association of Urban Universities, 


| 44th annual meeting, Omaha. 


9-15. American Education 
Theme—“Report Card U.S.A.” 

16-20. American School Food Service 
Association, 12th annual meeting, Phil- 
adelphia. 

16-20. National Society for Crippled 


Week. 


| Children and Adults, Dallas. 


JANUARY 


25-28. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, San Francisco. 


26-30. Annual Reading Institute, Tem- 


ple University, Philadelphia. 


| 


FEBRUARY 
7-11. National Association of Second- 


| ary School Principals, N.E.A., 43d annual 


convention, Philadelphia. 
7-13. Boy Scout Week. 


14-18. American Association of School 
| Adminstrator, Atlantic City. 


16-18. American Educational Research | 


Association, annual convention, Atlantic 


City. 


28-March 4. Department of Elemen- 


| tary School Principals, N.E.A., annual | 


meeting, Los Angeles. 


MARCH 


1-4. National Conference on Higher | 


| Education, 14th annual meeting, Chica- | 


go. 

1-5. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 14th 
annual convention, Cincinnati. 


30-April 4. National Science Teachers 
Association, annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 
APRIL 
12-18. National Library Week. 





Science on the March. Last spring’s 
college graduation classes mean an 18 
per cent increase in the number of sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers, N.E.A. 
reported. The report noted, however, an 
| over-all teacher shortage of 135,000 this 
fall. The shortage will be particularly 
acute at the elementary level. 
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“Right At Your Finger Tips 
A Plastic Binding Kit 
For Scrapbooks and Albums 





(Illustration of two hole kit) 


$4190 


oo 









Exciting new do-it-yourself binding kit, 

simple enough for a child to operate. 

Just insert the pages and then 

pick a colorful binding tube from the | 
spin dial base, snap into place and in 

seconds you have a real professional. 
looking colorful volume. 


Other models available— 
write for free booklet to department NS-10 


TAUBER PLASTICS INC. 


200 Hudson St. N. Y, 13, N.Y. Call WOrth 6-3880 





FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 















* Theater Aovsen 
16mm So Projector 

* Film “ber Trips 

* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

* Lightest in Weight 

* 50,000 Users 

Can't Be Wrong 
* Lifetime Guarantee 





THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
™M\ Here's a professional projector for 
your educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 2712 lbs. 

Complete $298. 50 


Write for Free Catalog 


| ue HARWALD c0.: 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 


r 
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NOW...SCHOOL DUPLICATING IS EASIER 


and more foolproof than ever 


Again Heyer is first with the newest and best. 
Over 55 years of Heyer duplicator know-how 
is built into the new Mark II Conquerors. 
Their superiority born of that experience is 
proved in the quality of reproduction, the sim- 
plicity of operation, and the low initial cost 
and upkeep. 

Now all administrative, classroom and extra- 
curricular duplicating needed in your school 
can be run quickly and confidently by anyone 
—including students. No more tricky adjust- 
ments commonly associated with ordinary 
duplicating. Simple controls make quick, easy 
work of producing 300 to 400 clean, crisp copies 
of anything typed, written, drawn or traced 
on a master sheet. All Mark III Conquerors 
deliver 110 copies a minute—1 to 5 colors at 
once—at a fraction of a cent a copy. 


THREE GREAT SCHOOL DUPLICATORS 


Model 70 —Hand Operated with all 
features except electric drive 


Model 76A-Electric, Automatic 
Start-Stop (illustrated) 


Model 76B-Automatic Electric with 11” 
and 14” cylinder stop selector 
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4 MAJOR ENGINEERING ADVANCES 
AT NO INCREASE IN PRICES 





... direct drive—greater 
accuracy, top visibility, 
easy to re-set. 


Advanced design elimi- 
nates side rubbers and 
tricky adjustments. 


assures non-skip feediag— 


grip paper at outer edges, 
thin papers to post cards. 


give positive performance. 





The HEYER Corporation, | 862 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Without obligation, please: 
O Send Free Brochure on Heyer Mark III Conqueror Duplicators 
O Arrange Free Demonstration 


NAME. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE. 

















For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








Politics Slows Integration, 
Dr. Carmichael Holds 


NEW YORK.—“A number of cities in 
the South would now be well under way 
with the program of desegregation had 
it not been for political interference in 
their states,” said Supt. Omer Car- 
michael of Louisville, Ky., at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently. 

Throughout the South, with the excep- 
tion of Kentucky, he maintained, politi- 
cal leadership has been responsible for 
most of the interference with education. 

Only eight of Louisville’s 75 schools 
are still all-Negro. There were few dis- 





ciplinary problems in the first year, but 
the second year brought more because 
the newness had worn off and the effort 
was not so intensive as during the first 
year, said Dr. Carmichael. He believes 
the second year was more normal than 
the first. 


Lists Four-Year Results 

In Negro High School Project 
NEW YORK.—The progress of a proj- 

ect to raise the level of instruction in 

public schools at a cost of only $5 per 

year per student was reviewed recently. 
The Phelps-Stokes project, which be- 

gan four years ago through a grant from 
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Proof of the charge is printed on the 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, is an ex- 
perimental study to determine whether 
the schooling of secondary school stu- 
dents could be improved through proper 
guidance and supervision, supported by 
a modest budget. 

When the project ends in the sum- 
mer of 1959, it will have cost $450,000 
to educate 10,000 students attending 16 
Negro high schools in the test area, 
which includes Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia and North Carolina. 

With the aid of colleges that were 
near the schools, summer workshops 
were set up and seminars were con- 
ducted to arouse the interest of students 
in their schools. College officials visited 
the high schools, consulted with teachers 
and principals, and offered suggestions 
and advice. The teachers received special 
help in modern teaching methods and 
technics. In some cases, instructional ma- 
terials were provided. There was a great- 
er use of audio-visual materials, includ- 
ing films, maps, radio and other audio- 
visual equipment. 


Ohio Shows Decrease in 
Total School Bonds for 1957 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Ohio State 
University Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Service reported recently that 
during 1957, voters in 161 Ohio school 
districts approved 113 of 175 school bond 
issues totaling $78,893,342, a decrease 
from the 1956 total of $134,625,000. 

The report was compiled by William 
R. Flesher, head of the bureau’s division 
of administration and finance, and Ken- 
neth Crim, research assistant. 

The number of issues approved in city 
districts (55 per cent) and the dollar 
amount of issues approved (56 per cent) 
in 1957 were reportedly the lowest since 
1943 in the city districts. The number 
(79 per cent) and dollar amount (73 per 
cent) of issues approved in exempted vil- 
lage districts likewise were reported the 
smallest since 1952 and 1953 respectively. 

In addition to bond issues, nearly 94 
per cent of the school levies submitted 
by school districts to voters in 1957 were 
carried. 


Armed Forces To Give 
Science Aid to Schools 


NEW YORK.—The U.S. Defense De- 
partment has issued a directive urging 
installations of the armed forces to help 
youth science activities, reported Ken- 
dall K. Hoyt, executive director, Asso- 
ciation of Missile and Rocket Industries, 
and colonel in the Air Force Reserve, 
when he spoke at the New York Times 
Youth Forum, recently. 

A panel of five high school students 
said teen-agers must “study more and 
get more people to help us.” The panel 
emphasized the need for more science 
teachers and for facilities outside school 
for youngsters interested in science. 
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From his desk, Dr. J. C. Witter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Caney, Kansas, is in instant two-way conversation with teachers. 





. > pce sba Tae 
Teacher saves steps; she answers calls from any 
int in room. Call from principal is announced 
by bright red privacy light. Teacher can also 
call principal. 





Portable amplifier and loudspeakers provide P.A. 
facilities for the auditorium, gym and athletic 
field . . . including announcements to spectators. 


For schools with low-budget problems 


Executone provides complete 
communications, classroom privacy 


More time for teaching! Teachers like the system. It 
saves them steps, time and energy . . . so students benefit, 
too! Find out what Caney schools have learned . . . how 
Executone School Intercom can improve your school ad- 
ministration. Just send coupon for more information. 


Caney, Kansas, schools get all the many features of 
expensive console sound systems with simplified, low- 
cost Executone intercom. This inexpensive, all- 
purpose system saves time and energy for teachers 
and principal, increases administrative efficiency. 
Schoolwide announcements can be made from the 
principal’s desk. School programs, recorded music, 
speeches, special events, emergency dismissals, every 
form of sound system transmission can reach all 
school areas, as well as individual classrooms. 


You get these plus advantages with Executone: 
@ Lower Cost—Expensive console features now possible 
with new simplified wiring circuit. 
e Easy to Operate—No complicated, confusing control 
panels. 


e Easily Installed in existing schools. In new construc- 
tion, additional savings possible on wiring. 


e Small Initial Investment—Starting with intercom, 
schools can add sound system features as required. 


e@ Space Saving—Principal’s compact control station 
needs only small fraction of space required by console. 
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XCOCUWIOME 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Manufacturers of School-to-Home telephone equipment for shut-ins 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. R-13 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation please send: 

0 Complete details on Caney Schools’ 
communication set-up 

0) Other free descriptive literature. 

OC Name of local representative. 

Name___ 

School 

Address___ 

City. 

















In Canada—331 Barilett Ave., Toronto. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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Samsonite brings the upholstered 


New, indestructible 


< SAMSONITE | 
» PLASTISHIELD 

















Now—Sameonite brings you 
acompletely different folding 

chair! Ever see elegance unfolding 
before your very eyes? Then watch 


a your surroundings instantly take 


on new beauty with Samsonite 





erg: seit hy GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
. to be stain-proof, slash-proof, even 
Be burn-proof. Choose from washable 
as ‘tam or grey monk’s cloth patterns. 





Rg REF 
aunt * UND of 


F Gucserined by 
Good Houschooping 


\ 
Sr 4s ADVERTISED wate 










the exclusive 


Rhee sarsiem 


LED NSIS sae 





cist thirapeeeiaihiel oak cama 
steel through pressurized heat, resists damage 
better. Though this remarkable new material has. 
the look of fabric, it is virtually indestructible. 





Fo ee 
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look to the world’s strongest steel chair! 


Samsonite is proven strongest, safest, 
for the classroom! 


Samsonite Samsonite Samsonite 
PlastiShield PlastiShield PlastiShield 


is slash-proof Is stain-pre vot is wear-resistant 


For all its luxury-fine texture, 
PlastiShield’s colorful surface is 
impenetrable, stands up under 
years of wear. ©1958 


Stain it! Why cry over spilled ink, 
nail polish, fruit stains? Plasti- 
Shield’s protective surface wipes 
clean with one swish of a sponge. 


Slash it! Samsonite’s exclusive 
PlastiShield withstands the sharp- 
est nicks, cuts, or tears with no 
sign of a scratch. 


ee eereeeeee eee eee SSeS eeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeseeesesesees 


SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Dept. NS10 
Institutional Seating Div., Detroit 29, Michigan 
Write Today for free informative booklet, 


PlastiShield sample discs. Make your own tests. 
Prove that PlastiShield resists damage better. 


NAME. POSITION. 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE.......STATE_._._.____—- 
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GET MORE FOR YOUR 
PROJECTOR DULLAR 


VICTOR 
1600 ARC 


If the high cost of 16mm arc projectors is 
forcing you to “make do” with an audi- 
torium-type incandescent—you owe it to 
yourself to consider the Victor 1600 Arc. 
It delivers a full 1600 lumens of light on 
the screen at 30 amps with Mark II Shut- 
ter—more than three times that of any 
incandescent—yet it’s still easier on your 
budget than other 16mm arcs. It incorpo- 
rates all advanced Victor projector fea- 
tures and a powerful 25-watt amplifier. 
The 1600 Arc runs for a full hour on one 
set of carbons, does not require a special 
projection booth, and is the only arc pro- 
jector made with 3-case portability. 


VICTOR MODELS FOR 
SMALLER AUDIENCES 
OFFER QUALITY FEATURES 
FOUND ON THE 1600 ARC 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE ON VICTOR 1600 ARC 
AND OTHER VICTOR A-V PRODUCTS 


VICTO ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION « EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF 


KAL A RT Position. 


Address 











Producers of 
precision photographic 
and A-V equipment | 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 





Changes in Superintendencies 


John W. McFarland, Amarillo, Tex., 
to Houston, succeeding W. E. Moreland, 
who resigned last year. G. C. Scar- 
borough, acting superintendent, became 
superintendent of East and Mount 
Schools, Houston. Robert Ashworth, 
Corsicana, Tex., goes to Amarillo. 

E. N. Dennard, Waco, Tex., where he 
has served since 1950, to Newton, Mass., 
beginning September 1. Mr. Dennard has 
been a member of the editorial advisory 
board of The Nation’s Schools since 
March 1954, 

Richard T. Beck, Freehold Regional 
High School District, Freehold, N.J., to 
Irvington, N.J., succeeding Herschel S. 
Libby, who recently retired after 24 
years as superintendent there. 





Will L. Rigeen, high school principal, 
Oakesdale, Wash., to superintendent, 
Anatone, Wash., succeeding Winston 
Darnell, who resigned. 

Woodrow W. Zinser, Avon Lake, Ohio, 
to Mentor, Ohio. 


H. W. Luckenbaugh, high school 
principal, Harmony Joint School District, 
Clearfield County, Westover, Pa., to 
supervising prinicpal there, succeeding 
Edward Reighard, who becomes assistant 
superintendent of Clearfield County 
Schools, Clearfield, Pa. 

C. A. Kiesler, assistant superintendent, 
Mission, Tex., to superintendent of the 
Jim Hogg County Independent School 
District, Hebbronville, Tex., succeeding 
E. B. Gibson, who resigned. 

Don S. Glass, supervising principal, 
Blairsville, Pa., to superintendent at 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Jess Whittington, high school princi- 
pal, Lakeview, Tex., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Loran Denten, who 
goes to Turkey, Tex. 

Earl J. Nunn, Springer, N.M., to Ala- 
mogordo, N.M., succeeding Barnie Caton, 
who goes to Gallup, N.M., 

Charles E. Jeffrey, principal, Dalton, 
N.Y., to supervising principal at Barker, 
N.Y. 

Adolph B. Haist, director of secondary 
education, Saginaw, Mich., to Negaunee, 
Mich., succeding E. W. Born, who re- 
signed. 

Harry M. Talbot, De Soto, Mo., to 
Lebanon, Mo., succeeding Frank 
Heagerty, who resigned to accept a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Arthur E. Wright, assistant super- 
intendent, Corpus Christi, Tex., to super- 
intendent at Barrington, Ill. He succeeds 
F. C. Thomas who has accepted a two- 
year assignment of a project in the sec- 
ondary education field in Pakistan. 
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FOR THE QUALITY: 
CONSCIOUS 


Boontonware halimark quality Deluxe 5000 Series 


It’s here! New Boontonware hallmark quality New Boontonware hallmark quality 
Deluxe 5000 Series far exceeds the minimum i ye reas ea cs 
standards for heavy-duty Melamine dinner- po rhea het anderen 
ware, yet costs no more than others barely meet- oped by the trade and issued by 
ing this basic standard! It is the economy pista Se ee and 
edition of the famous Boontonware Deluxe line eS en 
— the melamine dinnerware that eliminates ican Hospital Association. 

90% of breakage in group-feeding operations. SIX COLORS TO MIX OR MATCH 
New Deluxe 5000 series intermembers perfectly peed <a pinay eo yoo pana =~ cm 
with regular Boontonware Deluxe and dupli- 

cates its size, attractive shape, and other de- ® 
sirable characteristics. Call your Boontonware 

representative or write Boonton Molding Co. finest of all Melamine dinnerware 


for full-color catalog. BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, N. J. 
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Hegistered | 


Al % 


for double assurance of quality 


— Another Progressive Step by PAGE! 


e Top quality of materials has always 
been a distinguishing feature of PAGE 
Chain Link FENCE. This well-known 
value plus PAGE standards of work- 
manship in fence erecting by mem- 
bers of the Page Fence Association 
have given continuing assurance of 
reliable protection and good appear- 
ance. Now another forward step adds 
to value certainty. Each newly erected 
fence will be identified by a PAGE 
“REGISTERED” metal plate and a dated, 
numbered and signed Registration 





Certificate will be given to the owner. 
Registration of your new Page Fence 
and certification of its quality are 
assurance of long, dependable service 
and lasting satisfaction. 

PAGE will help you to choose the 
RIGHT fence for YOU from a wide va- 
riety of fence styles and four supe- 
rior fabric materials —including the 
new ACCO Aluminized Fabric. For in- 
formation and name of nearest Associ- 
ation member, write for Folder DH-26. 


Address: PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters * Monessen, Pa. 





A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 





cience teachers have more time to teach 











Permanent Lab-Volt power units 
SAVE TEACHERS’ SET-UP, HOOK-UP AND CLEAN-UP TIME. 
Building new? Lab-Volts cost far less than a central 
panel system and offer students and teachers many other 


U.L, approved 








for student 
advantages. 
- = For existing laboratories with an inadequate or no 
-\i = power system, Lab-Volts offer an economy, flexibility, 


versatility, security and convenience not available in 

portable gadgets, batteries or dry cells. 

; In addition to a line voltage duplex outlet, each Lab- 
Volt provides continuously variable low voltage AC and 

a adie DC outputs adequate for any experimental program. 


Gentlemen: 








a Jaye 
¢ Je fle 


Tell me more about Lab-Volt for use in Laboratory [] Shop [] 
j Present building [(_] New construction [_] 

Name Position 
—— 3 Monufactured by 
i Address " wns BUCK 


if you prefer, write your laboratory furniture manufacturer. He can 
supply Leb-Volts built into new installations or show you how to adapt 
I them to your present equipment. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc 


41 MARCY STREET 


FREEHOLD + NEW JERSEY 
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George Kessler, high school principal, 
Pleasantville, N.J., to superintendent 
there, succeeding Andrew S. Moreland, 
who goes to Greater Egg Harbor Regional 
District, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Arthur F. Lambert, East Maine School 
District, Des: Plaines, Ill., to River Grove, 
Ill. 

John B. Smith, Lexington, Mass., to 
Greenwich, Conn., succeeding S$. Willard 
Price, who has accepted a position with 
the Rutgers University School of Edu- 
cation. 

W. Eugene Stull, high school principal, 
Abington, Pa., to assistant superintendent 
there. 

Eugene Shronk, Margate, N.J., 
Madison Township, Old Bridge, N.J. 

O. R. Edgington, Northmont School 
District, Englewood, Ohio, to Montgom- 
ery County, Dayton, Ohio, succeeding M. 
Byron Morton, who resigned to become 
assistant state guperintendent of public 
instriiction; Columbus, Ohio. 

William R. Manning, 


to 


Orangevale 


| Union School District, Orangevale, Calif., 








to Petaluma, Calif. 

Robert Rock, principal, Ellsworth, 
Minn., to Jasper, Minn. 

Herman H. Spencer, high school prin- 


| cipal, Veedersburg, Ind., to superintendent 


of Veedersburg-Van Buren Township 
Consolidated School there. 

Claude Rose, Shawnee School District, 
Wolf Lake, Ill., to Tremont, IIl., succeed- 
ing Victor Jewell, who goes to Kingman, 
Ind. 

James W. Lewis, assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Springfield, IIl., 
to School District No. 217, Argo, Ill., 
succeeding Charles E. Wingo. 

George Ackerlund, associate professor 
of school administration, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa., to superintendent 
of Quakertown Community Joint Schools, 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Carl W. Cohoon, high school principal, 
Farmington, IIl., to Altamont, Ill. 

B. W. Bierman, Ashland, IIl., to Sparta, 
Ill., succeeding T. Lessley Wilson, who 
resigned. 

W. R. Beazley, Alleghany County- 
Covington School System, Covington, 
Va., to the Covington School System, 
which is now operating as a separate 
system. 

Lloyd W. Sexton, Cherokee, Iowa, to 
Fremont, Neb., succeeding Lloyd C. 
TeSelle, who goes to Lakeview, Mich., 
succeeding Paul V. Fegley, who resigned. 

Peter A. LeDonne, high school princi- 
pal, Sharon Hill, Pa., to supervising prin- 
cipal there, succeeding Vernon H. W. 
Dessenberger, who goes to Oxford Area 
School District, Oxford, Pa. 

Herman G. Klein, director of student 
teachers, New Jersey State College, Jer- 
sey City, N.J., and mayor of Guttenburg, 
N.J., to superintendent at North Bergen, 
N.J. He will resign as director of student 
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Georgia Institute of Technology Sports Arena. Architect, Aeck Associates, Atlonta. vv 
Joseph W. Molitor, Ossining, N. Y. 


> aa 


The bright, Rint 
tone and gorgeous gra' 

of Northern Hard Fas 
are truly matchless, This is 
First Grade—the best 
standard grade—of “the 
finest floor that grows.” 





in Georgia Tech’s spectacular, new Alexander Memorial Physical Education Center. 


wrtena-<Th genceine Northern Hart M \P]P 


Coaches and physical education men emphatically endorse only maple for gymnasium 
floors. (Write for Survey.) Their judgment demands respect. Northern climate 

causes the slow, slow growth of the northern hard maple tree (Acer saccharum). 

If the flooring mill has indented the trademark MFMA on the back of the strip, that’s 
your guarantee of genuine northern-grown maple—by long odds the finest floor 

that grows. Soft (or mixed) species maple 

or lesser woods, cannot serve you so well Gymnasium floors of N. H. maple are “buyi 
or so long. ‘There's a value difference _|]amsclvag" in many schools, with fog from 
no price-paring can ever justify. Maintenance reported no big problem. Write— 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
589 Pure Oil Building, 35 East Wacker Drive © Chicago 1, Illinois 
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teachers, but continue to serve as mayor 
while he is superintendent. 

C. H. Tate, teacher, Fort Davis, Tex., 
to superintendent at Barnhart, Tex., suc- 
ceeding Ray Moore, who resigned. 

Alfred Defigio, supervising principal, 
Redstone Township, Republic, Pa., to 
assistant county superintendent, Fayette 
County, Uniontown, Pa. 

John B. Geissinger, Somerville, N.J., 
to Tenafly, N.J. 

Harry K. Gerlach, supervising principal, 
Solanco Schools, Lancaster, Pa., to assist- 
ant superintendent for Lancaster County, 
succeeding Reeder L. Eshleman, who 
becomes county superintendent. 


Julian Thompson, assistant superin- 
tendent, Southeast District, Windsor, 
Vt., to superintendent there, succeeding 
Thomas J. Byrne, who retired. 

D. C. Morrison, principal, Pelham, 
Ga., to superintendent there, succeeding 
R. W. Dent. 

David Allen, former assistant business 
manager, Rock Island, Ill., to assistant 
superintendent in charge of business af- 
fairs, Wilmette, III. 

Adolph B. Haist, director of secondary 
education in the Saginaw, Mich., public 
schools since 1954, has accepted the su- 
perintendency at Negaunee, Mich. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Haist had been a teacher 





EDWARDS CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS — 


—because 
they are uniquely simple, 
quality constructed 
—are unrivalled for accurate, 
trouble-free performance. 








e@ Famous Telechron® motor eliminates coasting and 
scattering. No master clock needed. 


@ Instant reset action after power failure. 


@ Schedule on program instrument easily changed by 
school personnel, without a service call. 


Write for complete new fact file on school signaling, 
including intercom and fire alarm systems too. Edwards 
Company, Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut. (In Canada: 
Edwards of Canada, Ltd, Owen Sound, Ontario) 


WARDS 


Specialists in signaling since 1872 
DESIGN © DEVELOPMENT * MANUFACTURE 
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and principal in Saginaw since 1922, a 
principal of Cedar Springs High School, 
and a high school teacher at Tawas City. 

Leslie Reynolds, Owendale, Mich., to 
Howard Community Schools, Niles, Mich. 

John H. Watson, high school principal, 
Torrington, Wyo., to superintendent, 
Rocky Ford, Colo., succeeding V. L. 
Simmons. 

Beryl D. Hensel, executive head, Ver- 
sailles Exempted Village School District, 
Versailles, Ohic, to Greenville, Ohio, 
succeeding Robert Duncan, who goes to 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Paul C. Campbell, principal, Sunnyside 
High School, Tucson, Ariz., to Coolidge 
School District No. 12, Coolidge, Ariz. 

John Clark, Ackerly, Tex., to Wilson, 
Tex., succeeding J. P. Hewlett, who is 
retiring after 38 years in the education 
field. 

Among changes in North Dakota super- 
intendencies are: Ervin Evanson, Cole- 
harbor, to Binford; James Bullard, Gran- 
ville, to Bison, S.D.; Melvin Hanson, 
teacher, Poplar, Mont., to superintendent, 
Ayr; Arthur R. Kabanuk, Deering, to 
Buchanan; Alvin Olson, Colfax, to 
Christine; Victor Sletten, teacher, Devils 
Lake, to superintendent, Churches Ferry, 
and Allen Willert, Golden Valley, to Erie. 

Ted C. Gilbert, head, bureau of admin- 
istration and finance, state board of edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Ky., to assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction there. 

Maurice Jones, executive head, North 
Lima Schools, North Lima, Ohio, to 
executive head of Western Reserve School 
District, Berlin Center, Ohio. 


Joseph L. Baird, Maumee schools, 
Toledo, Ohio, to Ashland, Ohio. 

Joe E. Lynch, high school principal, 
Paris, Ill., to Oak Lawn Community High 
School, Oak Lawn, III. 

Walter V. Starry, Allerton Independ- 
ent School, Allerton, Iowa, to Wayne 
County, Corydon, Iowa. 

J. S. Vanderlinden, Dawson, Iowa, to 
Whiting, Iowa, succeeding Rex Dory, 
who goes to Marcus, Iowa. 

Oliver Joiner, Cumberland, Iowa, to 
Walker, Iowa, succeeding William R. 
Raisch, who goes to Prairie City, Iowa. 

F. Kenneth Feuerbach, assistant super- 
intendent, Allen County Schools, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to superintendent there, 
succeeding Lawrence E. Foote, who re- 
signed. 

J. Glenn Bretz, Tell City, Ind., to 
Vincennes, Ind., succeeding Clarence 
Robbins, who goes to Columbus, Ind. 

Earl H. Floyd, principal, McKinley 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif., to 
assistant superintendent of education 
there. Edgar C. Egly, assistant superin- 
tendent of business, Arcadia, Calif., to a 
similar position at Pasadena, Calif. 

William Wright, building principal, 
Lebanon Community High School, 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 600 Chair Desk 


Series 700 P Pedestal Series 900 “Combo” Chair and Desk 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Workable New Design Best Serves Classroom Needs! 


Combines the ruggedness of quadratic tubing with trim and graceful new lines 
in single, integral units for outstanding stability. Complete absence of stretchers 


provides ease of maintenance... greater leg freedom and comfort. 
For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing co. 












UADRALINE 


by american desk 














Series 1100 Open 
Front Desk 


Series 1000 “‘Flat-Top” 


Desk 


Series 1300 Jr. Exec with Series 500 Chair 


A Preview of Tomorrow’s Classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture in future tense! Dramatically improves 


present working conditions... provides now for changing needs of the future. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 






for complete color-illustrated catalog write: 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 











Lebanon, Ill., to superintendent there, 
succeeding Murrell Jones, who resigned. 
David Self, Butler County, Greenville, 
Ala., to Phenix City, Ala. 
Gerald W. Brekke, teacher, Pleasant 
Valley School, Camarillo, Calif., to super- 
intendent, Kennedy, Minn. 


Other Appointments... 

George W. Holmes III, assistant city 
superintendent, Roanoke, Va., to associate 
professor, department of education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Melvin D. Anderson, Toledo, Iowa, to 
regional consultant for 12 counties in 
north central Iowa, succeeding Noble J. 
Gividen, who resigned. 

James L. Sublett, assistant superintend- 
ent of public instruction, state board of 
education, Frankfort, Ky., to executive 
secretary, Teachers Retirement System 
there. 

Arthur H. Rice Jr., instructor in jour- 
nalism at Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, has accepted appointment as 
director of publications for the Michigan 
Education Association. He succeeds Hugh 
F. Schram, whose resignation terminated 
six years as editor. As the new editor of 
the Michigan Education Journal, official 
publication of the M.E.A., Mr. Rice steps 
into a post that had been filled for 17 
years (1929-47) by his father, the editor 
of The Nation’s Schools. 

Paul A. Grigsby, superintendent, Gran- 
ite City, Ill., to associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Robert O. Hall, head, department of 
cinema at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, to program 
associate, Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Richard B. Harwell, executive secre- 
tary, Association of College and Research 
Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association, to associate execu- 
tive secretary, A.L.A. He will continue 
as A.C.R.L. executive secretary. 

Alexander Frazier, assistant superin- 
tendent for curriculum, Phoenix, Ariz., 
to director of University School, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

William J. Nelligan, associate in teach- 
er education certification, New York state 
department of education, to dean, school 
of education, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., succeeding the Rev. John 
B. Murray, C.M. 

Don R. Youngreen, fiscal officer since 
1946, division of state colleges and teach- 
er education, California state department 
of education, to assistant division chief 
there, succeeding Hubert H. Semans, 
who resigned to become dean of instruc- 
tion, Foothill Junior College, Los Altos, 
Calif, 

John Visser, assistant dean of instruc- 
tional affairs, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to dean, Grand Rapids 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RESIGNED ... 

Herbert Lawrence, 
Pangburn, Ark. 

Malcolm Letts, superintendent, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 

W. Howard Bridges, assistant super- 
intendent, Bibb County, Macon, Ga., to 
become high school principal, Valdosta, 
Ga. 

Frank Singer, high school principal 
and superintendent, Rossville, Ill. 

Hubert Fox, principal and superin- 
tendent, Crab Orchard, Marion, IIl. 

Louis A. Krueger, superintendent for 
15 years of Gasconade County, Hermann, 
Mo. 


superintendent, 





Everett Clinard, superintendent, Spar- 
land, Il. 

Edgar C. Perry, superintendent for 19 
years at Indiana, Pa. 

Mrs. Florence Gollesch, superintendent 
for Lyman County, Kennebec, S.D. 

Mrs. Mable Atkinson, superintendent 
of public instruction for Chautauqua 
County, Sedan, Kan. 

Everett O'Rourke, superintendent at 
Belmont, Calif. 

Thomas J. Feeney, superintendent at 
Tehachapi, Calif. 

Frank Fisk, superintendent at Carter, 
Okla. 

(Continued on Page 138) 





For School Playgrounds 


WALK-TOP surfaces 


are real Life Savers * 


Here’s Why: 
WALK-TOP® 


Surfaces are: 


Non-Abrasive « Fast Draining 
True Plane « Smooth Textured 
Resilient « Wear-Resistant 
Easy to Maintain » Economical 





Compare: smooth, Walk-Top with rough, 
“*road-type"’ pavement: then Choose the 
surface you want for your playground! 


Now proved on millions of square feet. of play areas from coast to coast, 


Walk-Top is unequalled for safety, performance, appearance, and overall 
economy. Ahead of new playground construction or resurfacing of existing 


pavements, call our nearest office for complete information. 
* By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


Atianta 8, Ga. Portiand 8, Ore. 
Mobile, Ala. Oakiand 1, Calif. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. Inglewood, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. San Juan 23, P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts + CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts » LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 
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Vision-Vent® Window Walls of the type shown here are the key to Truscon's In the Truscon design concept, roof of the single-story building is 


low-cost school design. Vision-Vent goes up like other curtain-wall systems— supported by Truscon Clerespan® Steel Joists integrated into the 
fast and easily. And, it offers this important plus—it's a complete wall with 9-foot module. Clerespan steel joists reduce construction time be- 
window already in place, completely contained within the depth of the window- cause they are light, long, easy to handle. They are designed to 
framing members. Insulated panel can be in color. Choice of double-hung or meet all types of loading conditions. Open web allows passage for 
projected steel windows. The Truscon design system is based upon a 9-foot ducts, pipes, electrical conduit, as needed. Joists can be left ex- 
module consisting of twin Vision-Vent units with mullion. posed and painted, or an acoustical ceiling can be suspended, 





EPUBLIC 


OR) Weldi Widest Range off Standard Steels 
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Want to get next year’s classes into classrooms 
next year? Go-together Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products can give you a system for 
building low-cost schools that go up fast. 

Get needed classrooms now. Using this Truscon 
system as a guide, your architect can help you 
more readily solve the pressing problem of class- 
room shortages. You can plan classrooms around 
local needs, both current and future. You can 
provide for expansion. 

Speed and economy. This application of mul- 
tiple Truscon products takes advantage of the 
speed and economy of off-site construction. 
Standard steel building products are most eco- 
nomical, and are readily available when you 
need them. 

Class A, fire-safe construction. Simplified con- 
struction methods and modular design provide 
a permanent, high quality school building that 


will be an asset to your community. This is Class 
A construction. Materials are fire-safe. And, be- 
cause all these Truscon products are steel, they 
are strong, long-lasting, safe. Original building 
dollars go farther, serving your community 
for years. 

Expand as needed. This type of construction 
has been planned with insulated end walls which 
can be removed. This means that additional 
space can be added, and the end wall re-used. 
Additions can be made rapidly, easily, and in 
perfect architectural harmony. Your best pro- 
tection against early obsolescence is provision 
for easy expansion. 

Get the facts now. Truscon will work with archi- 
tects, contractors and builders to develop the 
most efficient use of Truscon Standard Steel 
Building Products for public and private schools. 
Start planning today by sending coupon below. 


“ 


+ 


Truscon Ferrobord® Steeldeck is welded’ to the top of 
Clerespan joists to produce a fire-resistant roof. Ferro- 
bord is light, easy to handle, easy to place. Long lengths 
span three or more purlins., It roofs large areas quitkty. 
Top surface is ideal for the application of insulation, | 


and built-up waterproofing. 


Truscon Steel Doors and Frames are easy to hang, easy 
to finish. They can’t warp or stick, are fire-resistant. They 
offer low initial cost, low maintenance cost, safety and 


durability, 


STEEL 


andl. Stal. Product 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
TRUSCON DIVISION 

DEPT. C-4464-A 

1106 ALBERT STREET ¢ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


Yes, I am interested in a new way to build low-cost 
schools. Please send me a copy of your new Truscon 
Standard School Building brochure. 


Name 
Affiliation 
Address 


Title 











------ CoS 1 








John W. Chamney, superintendent, 
Cheyenne Mountain School District No. 
12, Colorado Springs, Cole. 

Hugh Hughes, superintendent, Irwin, 
Iowa. 

Philip G. Hines, superintendent, Bill- 
erica, Mass. 

Zada Buys, superintendent, North- 
western school, Lansing, Mich. Succeed- 
ing her is John Hunt, teaching principal, 
Sheridan Road School, Lansing, Mich. 

Glyndal Roberts, superintendent, Stella, 
Mo. 

Allan P. Bradley, superintendent, first 
supervisory district, Westchester County, 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 


Joseph A. Hartman, superintendent, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Maxson Greene, superintendent, Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Harvey S. Bolan, superintendent, Leb- 
anon, Pa. 


Retired... 


John Davis, assistant superintendent, 
Ecorse, Mich., after 35 years with Ecorse 
schools. 

Clyde S. Frankenfield, supervising 
principal for 28 years at Catasauqua, Pa., 
after 51 years in the education field. 

W. M. Locke, superintendent, Tex- 
arkana, Ark. 





No One Takes a Dim View 
of Productions Lighted by... 


STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIQHTS 





yA 





THE SUPER TROUPER High intensity 0. C. Carden Are Spet- 
light. Designed tor projection throws of over 200 feet or where greater brit- 
honey is desired on shorter throws in sronas, race tracks, stadiwms, ice shows, 
eirewses, large theatres and suditoriums Delivers 2's times as much light ot 
the mest modern A.C. spottight. Automatic orc control, built-in power con- 
version transtormer and selenium rectifier Costs nly two-thirds 21 much es 
mpeis whech require penerator or rectiher Extremely economics! operation. 
Mone of the Strong spothehts require heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
inte cervenience cutie! Ultra-vielet fitter for black light effects 220 and 116- 
Von AC. models. All Strong spotlights are on stands which provide for hergh 
ed justment, herirents! sweep, vertical lilt and vertical tilt beck 












































THE TROUPER Carbon Arc Spotlight. Designed ter projection throws 
of TS to 208 feet in theatres, hotels and school auditoriums. Carried by pree- 
theally oll traveling attractions. Projects up to 15 times more light than similar 
cquipmen| which reduces spel sire solely by iriting Fully automatic are con- 
trol As with the Super Trowper, the carbon trim burns for 80 minutes withest 
retrimmong. Adjustable, sell regulating transtormer in base supphes power 
for the arc. All Strong arc spets are provided with » meter fer checking line 
voltage and tap-changing switch for adjusiment of power supply Ultra-vielet 
fitter holder. Like all other Strong spotlights, the Trouper has a fast operating 
b-shde color boomerang, is mounted on casters, ond is easily disassembled 
Jor shoppers. 


WH Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask out or iris down pert 
of the light beam, thes wasting much of the light for which you are paying. 
The resultant spot is usually tuzry-edged and irregularly shaped. With the 
exclusive, single-control, twe-eloment verisble focal length objective lens sys- 
tem of Strong Spotlights, the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is 
reduced in size, is sharp edged trom head to flood, and continues perfectly 
round throughout the range. 





THE TROUPERETTE 1000 Watt incandescent Spotlight. Designed 
ter seheots, churches, lodge halls, small theatres ond ballrooms. Projects up 
tof times mere light thon spotlights which employ the same light source. bul 
which reduce soot size solely by irising. Like the other Strong spotlights, the 
Trowperetic hes » horizontal masking control which can be angled 45 in each 
Girection trom horizontal, 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
52 city pPagk avenue 
TOLEDO 1, ONO 2 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION CQUIPHENT cOnroRATiON, 


‘ 
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Paul F. Boston, superintendent for 15 
years at La Porte, Ind., after 44 years in 
the education field. 

C. L. Crawley, superintendent for 28 
years, Hollandale Consolidated School, 
Hollandale, Miss. He is succeeded by J. 
R. Gouldman, teacher there. 

William R. Sperling, superintendent, 
Cliffside Park, N.J., after 46 years in the 
education field, effective June 30, 1959. 

H. B. Black, superintendent, Signal Hill 
Community School District 181, East St. 
Louis, Ill., after 47 years in education. 
He is succeeded by William Weber, 
principal, Dozier Elementary School, St. 
Louis. 

O. B. Griffin, superintendent for 30 
years at Litchfield, Conn. 

L. Frazer Banks, superintendent since 
1942 of Birmingham, Ala., effective June 
30, 1959. 

George E. Thompson, superintendent 
for 40 years at St. Charles Community 
High School, St. Charles, Ill. 

C. H. Duker, superintendent for 36 
years, McHenry, Ill. 

R. M. Eyman, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Ohio and 
former state director of education, after 
40 years in the Ohio educational field, 17 
years as superintendent for Fairfield 
County, Lancaster, Ohio. 

W. W. Haggard will retire as president 
of Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation in August 1959 at the age of 67. 
Dr. Haggard is a member of the editorial 
advisory board of The Nation’s School: 
and a former superintendent at Joliet, III. 

Heber U. Hunt, superintendent at 
Sedalia, Mo. 

J. Harry Henshaw, superintendent at 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Kenneth L. Rutherford, superintendent 
at Monticello, N.Y., after more than 40 
years in school administration. He is 
succeeded by Clark C. Carnal, assistant 
superintendent there. 


Died... 


Lee Lawrence Sturgeon, 73, first super- 
intendent for Seminole County, Wewoka, 
Okla. 

Arthur Knoll, 67, since 1928 head of 
the business department of Long Beach 
Schools, Long Beach, Calif., and 1949 
president of the Association of School 
Business officials. 

William E. McVey, 73, representative 
of the 4th Illinois district in Congress for 
four terms and former superintendent of 
Thornton Township High -School and 
Junior College, Harvey, Ill. He once 
served as president of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and was professor of education 
at De Paul University, Chicago. 

Mrs. Cyrus C. Fishburn, 51, president 
of the Education Press Association of 
America. 
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Put “More Light on the Subject” with the 


NEW! School Master 750 and 500 


Greater Brilliance on Any Screen for More Vivid Projection 
of Educational Filmstrip and Slide Material 


Again, the famous School Master series offers educators 
a new projector series for increasing presentation effec- 
tiveness of visual material. Whether you choose the new 
750 or the new 500 you are assured of the greatest bril- 
liance ever achieved from a classroom projector. In- 
creased brilliance—coupled with other famous School 
Master features—makes your choice of projectors an 
easy one. 

All School Master projectors are completely self- 


contained—change from filmstrip to slides in a matter. 


of seconds without adding or removing parts. 

Whether you select the 750, 750RC, 500 or 500RC, 
you obtain a projector with “‘brilliance-ability” never 
approached by previous models—each projector is 
equipped with a new Sylvania Tru-Focus lamp, assuring 
you of proper lamp alignment all of the time. 

The School Master 750RC and 500RC provide facility 
for remote control operation—permit the instructor to 
face the class and still maintain control of the material 
being projected. 
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The School Master 750 is priced at $99.50; the 750RC 
at $134.50; the 500 at $84.50; and the 500RC at $119.50. 
The projector illustrated shows the accessory Rewind 
Take-up, priced at $7.50—fits all School Master 
projectors. 


For additional information on the 750, the new School 
Master 500 and 500RC, and School Master accessories, 
please write: Dept. NS-108, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation. Prices include federal lax and are subject 
lo change without notice. 


GRAFLEX: §: 


ee ae ee 


nm 
° 
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+ 
N 


ORPORATIO 
28 
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Do You Specify NYCO DISPLAY RAIL? 


Thousands of school administrators do .. . year after year . . . and 
gain the benefits of these features: 











<*—— RAIL — (A) 18-gauge, (B) cold-rolled steel, (C) 
aluminum-coated finish. 





a CORK STRIP — reinforced with burlap back- 


ing. Choice of gray, green or tan. 





< EYELETS — prevent screw heads from 


cutting into cork. 


<——— TABBED HOOK — insures proper 
functioning of spring-roller maps. 


Complement your dispiay rail 
with these accessories: 


NYCO RAIL is designed to facili- © NEW SAFETY HOOKS . . . with ex- 

clusive notched design. 
tate the display of maps, charts, yew FLAG HOLDER... 
and bulletin items. Easily installed with sliding hook. 


on any surface: wood, metal, wall- © MAP RACKS AND HANGERS .. . 
for sets of maps. 


Send for free brochure: NS1I0-58 


. combined 


board or masonry. An attractive 
installation, available for as little 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


as $.39 per foot. 
3333 Elston Ave., CHICAGO 18, Ill. 

















make 
EXTRA 


ROOMS 
this way 


GAIN MORE CLASS AND STUDY ROOMS in 
your school right now. by installing 
PELLA WOOD FOLDING DOORS! They 
quickly and easily divide large class- 
rooms, cafeterias, study halls into 
extra, smaller rooms... yet nest com- 
pactly against walls or columns when 
the large area is needed. Use space- 
saving PELLA Doors for cloakroom 
and storage space closures, too. 
Sturdily constructed of solid wood 
laminated cores, PELLA WOOD FOLDING 
poors withstand hardest usage...are 
spring-hinged for easy, quiet operation. 
Sizes to fit your exact needs, handsomely 


veneered with oak, birch, pine or 
Philippine mahogany. PELLA DOORS 


letal 





come finished or unfinished, comp 
assembled and pre-fitted with all hard- 
ware included. 








Rolscreen Company, Dept. J117,Pella, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE literature showing how 
to use PELLA WOOD FOLDING DOORS and name of nearest 
PELLA dealer 


Fill 


WOOD FOLDING 





Ne = 














CITY & ZONE STATE 





SS 


Distributors throughout the U. S$. and Canada. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


The County School Administration in 
Kentucky. A report based on a study of 
40 « »unty school superintendents of Ken- 
tucky in 1956. Bulletin, Vol. 30. No. 4, 
June 1958, of the bureau of school serv- 
ice, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Pp. 112. $1. 


School District Organization. Report of 
A.A.S.A. Commission on School District 
Reorganization. American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 323. $5. 


The Practice of School Administration: 
A Cooperative Professional Enterprise. 
By Herold C. Hunt, Eliot professor of 
education, Harvard University, and Paul 
R. Pierce, educational consultant and 
assistant superintendent emeritus, Chi- 
cago public schools. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston. Pp. 544. $6. 


Administrative Theory in Education. 
First seminar, University Council for 
Educational Administration, University of 
Chicago, Nov. 11-13, 1957. Edited by 
Andrew W. Halpin, Midwest Administra- 
tion Center, University of Chicago. Avail- 
able from the Center, Chicago 37. Pp. 
188. $3. 


Introduction to Educational Admin- 
istration. By Roald F. Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; John E. Corbally Jr. and 
John A. Ramseyer, Ohio State University. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 41 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston, Pp. 434. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


TV and Our School Crisis. By Charles 
A. Siepmann, professor of education and 
chairman of the department of commun- 
ications in education, New York Univer- 
sity. Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 18th 
annual ed. Compiled by John W. Diffor, 
visual education director, Randolph High 
School, Randolph, Wis., and Mary Foley 
Horkheimer. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. Pp. 616. $7. 


CURRICULUM 


Teaching Nutrition. By Mattie Patti- 
son, professor of home economics educa- 
tion, Iowa State College; Helen Barbour, 
head, department of home economics, 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and Ercel Eppright, 
head, department of food and nutrition, 
Iowa State College. Iowa State College 
Press, Ames. Pp. 201. $3.95. 


The New Let’s Drive Right. A text- 
book for courses in driver siuelien. By 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic and safety ad- 
viser, Eno Foundation for Highway Traf- 
fic Control, Saugatuck, Conn., and Leslie 
R. Silvernale, assistant director, Highway 
Traffic Safety Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. Teacher’s man- 
ual included. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Pp. 307. 
$3. 


Elementary School Science and Mow 
to Teach It. Revised ed. By Glenn O. 
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DEVOE 


Woodseal 


does 
everything 


shellac 
can do’... 








*on fine wood paneling . . . floors . . . furniture 


AND DOES IT FASTER! BETTER! AT LESS COST! 


This is truly great news for painters, maintenance . Positive sealing . . . better than most lacquer 
men, architects—in fact, for anyone who is con- sealers. 
cerned with sealing interior bare wood surfaces. - Complete and uniform adhesion. 
For now, from the Devoe Laboratories comes . Very easy application—brush or spray. 
WonpDER WoopsEAL . . . a quick-drying, low- . Easy clean-up. 
odor, and low-cost sanding sealer. - Thins with regular paint thinner. 
Here are just some of the practical benefits you - Mild odor—disappears quickly. 
get with WonpDER WoopsEAL: 10. Provides wonderful base for fine wood finishes. 
: see ‘+h. | WONDER WoopskEAL is another important indus- 
: a ig a ee try advance from Devoe. Write today for com- 
. Dust-free drying in 10-15 minutes. plete information on Devoe WonDER WoopDsEAL 


. Excellent sanding properties, doesn’t gum the  --- 2nd the companion product—WonpER Woop- 
sandpaper. STAIN—a wiping-type stain in 12 beautiful colors. 


DEVOE © 


204 years of paint leadership 





Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. WW-NS10, 
Box 1863, Louisville, Kentucky 

Gentlemen: 

Send me complete information on Devoe Wonder Woodseal. 





Name.. Title 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. Company 





Atlanta + Boston + Chicago «+ Cincinnati 
Dallas + Denver + Los Angeles + Louisville 
New York + Philadeiphia 


Address. 





Scieenicunaniantiamtmantiaadatenioseetiontaed| 


City 4 State 
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For the finest typing preparation 
train your students on the IBM— 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 


And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . school administrators will 
find its maintenance cost is amazingly low. 


Your IBM representative will show you the surprisingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 




















Blough, president, National Science 
Tenibas Association and associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Mary- 
land; Julius Schwartz, science consultant, 
bureau of curriculum research, New 
York Board of Education, and Albert J. 
Huggett, late associate professor of ed- 
ucation, Michigan State University. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. (Dryden Press), 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. Pp. 562. $6.75. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Ma- 
terials in Economic Education, 1958. 
Prepared by the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 44. 50 cents. 

Speech Education in Texas Secondary 
Schools. By Bruce Roach, department of 
speech, University of Texas. Texas 
Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sut- 


ton Hall, University of Texas, Austin. Pp. 
24. $1. 

Guidance Aids for a Stronger Amer- 
ica. Prepared by Harry D. Lovelass, 
principal, University High School, Illinois 
State Normal University. National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
82. 75 cents. 

Improve Your Handwriting. By Claire 
Trieb Slote. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York. 
Pp. 144. $3.50. 

Children’s Social Learning. Implica- 
tions of research and expert study. By 
Edna Ambrose, assistant professor of ed- 
ucation, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, and Alice Miel, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

| 


Wl sanitation... | 


[Ag 








Junior High School, Loyalsock Township, Williamsport, Penna. 
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the easy way, with a 


SPENCER 
VACUSLOT’ SYSTEM 





TURBINE COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 6 








Architect: John E. Boodon, A..A., Montoursville, Penna. 


Here’s what incorporation of a SPEN- 
CER Vacuslot system in your new 
school can mean: 
FASTER CLEANING—Vacuum imme- 
diately available at several con- 
venient points...dirt and litter 
quickly whisked away through the 
piped system to dirt separator in 
basement. 
GREATER CONVENIENCE—System can 
be used for conventional vacuum 
cleaning simply by plugging a hose 
in the receptacle provided. Water 
pick-up is easily handled by at- 
taching a wet separator. 
IMPROVED SANITATION—Dry mops 
are vacuum cleaned by passing 
them back and forth across the 
Vacuslot. Elimination of mop 
shaking means that dust and germs 
cimnot recirculate into the air. 
Request more information on Spencer 
Vacuslot...the built-in system that 
combines the convenience of dry 
mopping with the frue sanitation of 
vacuum cleaning. 


f Bulletin 153C describes 
Vacuslot System. 20 minute 
color movie illustrates sys- | | 
tems in operation. 
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sity, New York. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 110. $1.75. 


DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


Organizing Districts for Better Schools. 
A summary of school district reorganiza- 
tion policies and procedures. Bull. 1958, 
No. 9. By C. O. Fitzwater, chief, local 
school administration section, U.S.O.E., 
U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off. Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 49. 25 cents. 


FINANCE 
Guides to the Improvement of State 
School Finance Programs. Committee on 
tax education and school finance, N.E.A., 
1201 16th St. N.W. Washington & Te. 
Pp. 31. 50 cents. 


Public Finance and the Public Schools 
in Ohio, 1930-1957. Compiled for the 
Ohio Council for the Advancement of 
Educational Administration by William 
W. Wayson Jr., research assistant, under 
the direction of Ralph D. Purdy, direc- 
tor, bureau of educational field services, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Pp. 50. 
$1.25. 


School Finance Factors. Vol. 5, No. 4, 
1958. The Gulf School Research De- 
velopment Association, 3801 Cullen 
Blvd., Houston 4. Pp. 16. 


School Finance and School Business 
Management. Study made by the U.S.- 
O.E. in cooperation with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers on the re- 
sponsibilities and services of state de- 
partments of education. Prepared by 
Clayton D. Hutchins, chief, and Albert 
R. Munse and Edna D. Booher, research 
assistants, school finance section, U.S.- 
O. E., U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 
25, D.C. Pp. 78. 60 cents. 


FROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Superintendent’s Report, 1958. First 
annual — Walnut Creek School Dis- 
trict, Walnut Creek, Calif. Pp. 19. 


Facts and Figures, 1957-58. Informa- 
tion and statistics on the East Baton 
Rouge Parish School System, Baton 
Rouge, La. Pp. 106. 


Your Schools, 1957. Annual report. 
School department, Brockton, Mass. Pp. 
47. 


Science in the Public Schools, 1957. 
Annual report. Wellesley public schools, 
Wellesley, Mass. Pp. 35. 


Speech Improvement, Part V., 1955- 
56. Annual report. New York Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
1. Pp. 24. 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New 
York — Statistical Section. School year 
1956-57. Prepared by the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Program Research and Statis- 
tics, New York Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. Pp. 326. 

Science in the Public Schools. 1957 
report of the public schools, Wellesley, 
Mass. Supt. John B. Chaffee, Phillips 
School, Seaward Rd., Wellesley Hills 81, 
Mass. Pp. 35. 
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MUTSCHLER 


MEANS 


HOMEMAKING... 


AT 


Model Clothing Center 
Campus Building 
Community High School 
Blue Island, Illinois 


ARCHITECT: 
Nicol & Nicol 
Chicago, Illinois 


MUTSCHLER 
SALES OFFICE: 


1. P. Rieger Co. 
Bellwood, Illinois 


SEWING MACHINES: 
White Sewing 
Machine Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR... 

Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Areas 
Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Areas 
Grooming Areas 


Home Management 
Areas 


Child Care Areas 
Arts & Crafts Rooms 
General Stofage Areas 
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ITS FINEST! 


Mitchie 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Facts prove Mutschler the elite of school homemaking 
equipment. Northern maple cabinetwork is sturdily 
built to take the rigors of everyday school usage. 
Catalytic finishes in decorator colors and natural grain 
are practically impossible to scratch, are 

impervious to household solvents and cleaners. 
Special-purpose cases for all homemaking needs. New 
classrooms or remodeling project, inquire about 
Mutschler. Complete information and specifications 
are available for your approval . . . without obligation. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. H-3010 Nappanee, indiana 
Please send address of our nearest Mutschler sales engineers. 





name 





school or firm 





address 





city, state 


We are interested in: 3 
new department____; remodeled department . 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





Florida Textbooks. Bull. of the Florida 
State Department of Education, Vol. 20, 
No. 4, June 1958. Florida School Bul- 
letin, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee. Pp. 93. 

Roanoke City School Planning Con- 
ference. Roanoke City Public Schools, 
Roanoke, Va. Pp. 72. 

Guide to Curriculum Improvement in 
Grades 7-8-9. Curriculum bulletin 10. 
New York Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn 1. Pp. 105. 50 
cents. 

Superintendent’s Report to the Board 
of Education. District 14 and Union Hi 
2. Annual report, 1957-58. Alfred R. 
Young, supt. Lamar Public Schools, La- 
mar, Colo. Pp. 49. 


Choosing Appropriate Technics. Phila- 
delphia public schools. School District, 
Parkway at 2Ist St., Philadelphia. Pp. 
38. 50 cents. 


GENERAL INTEREST 
Know Your Capital City. Revised by 
Juanita Winn, supervisor, Washington, 
D.C., public schools. Bull. 1958, No. 15. 
U.S.O.E., U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 49. 30 cents. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance Practices and Results. By 
John W. M. Rothney, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. 
Pp. 533. $6. 








MEAOEN XOZCHKLAD NO 
ACAWUXZA OILYdKI 
O@NB CMIAN®D dZNIIOT! 


PQSN 








from Alaska to New Zealand... 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINES” 


are in constant use by over 
8,000 elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges 
throughout the world... 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


NISSEN denmaugiry gees: co. 


Office and Factory N W 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








INSTRUCTION 


Developmental Reading in the Spring- 
field Public Schools. Instructional Guide 
Lines Bull. No. 1. Outlines basic de- 
velopmental reading program for each 
grade level with help for teachers in 
differentiation of instruction, planning 
and carrying out directed reading in- 
struction and self-evaluation. Office of 
Public Information, Springfield oe 
schools, 940 N. Jefferson, Springfield 2 
Mo. Pp. 80. $2. 

Using Committees in the Classroom. 
By Louise E. Hock, assistant professor 
of education, Queens College. Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 55. $1. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


California Public Junior Colleges. Bull. 
of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. 27, No. 1, February 
1958. Prepared by Hugh G. Price, con- 
sultant in junior college education, Calif. 
State Dept. of Education. Calif. State 
Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 97. 

The Inside Story of the Seven Junior 
Colleges of Los Angeles. Division of Ex- 
tension and Higher Education, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles. Pp. 28. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Nursery — Kindergarten Education. 
Edited by Jerome E. Leavitt, professor 
of education, Portland State College. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York 36. Pp. 345. $6. 


LEGISLATURE 


How to Close a Gap, Educationally 
Speaking. A publication of the N.E.A. 
Legislative Commission. Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, N. E.- 
A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 7. 


MERIT RATING 


How to Evaluate Teachers and Teach- 
ing. By Lester S. Vander Werf, dean, 
college of education, Northeastern Uni- 
versity. Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Pp. 58. $1. 


N.E.A. 


Missoula County High School, Mon- 
tana. A study of ineffective leadership. 
Report of an investigation conducted by 
the National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education. 
N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 31. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Educational Implications of Sputnik. 
Edited by James J. Jones, executive sec- 
retary, Virginia School Boards Associa- 
tion, Charlottesville. The Virginia School 
Boards Association, Peabody Hall, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. Pp. 
24 


Can You Vote? Legislative commission 
and citizenship committee, N.E.A., 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
3. 

The Second R, 1958. A report on 
handwriting in the U.S. Designed by 
Noel E. Weber. Handwriting Founda- 
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Thousands of miles of sweeping are 
built into every Holcomb PERCHERON 








.».in fact, you couldn't wear out a Percheron even if you 


swept your way from New York to San Francisco, 4 times! 


In 411 continuous miles of sweeping rough concrete, 
on our laboratory testing machine, the PERCHERON 
wore down only a scant ¥42”. At this rate you could 
sweep 12,000 miles and still have sweeping stock left. 


The PERCHERON is made to cut your cost of sweep- 
ing rough floors, two ways. It gets all the dirt with 
one stroke— saves labor time. It wears five times longer 
than natural brush fibers—cuts replacement costs. 


It’s made of Hypax, Holcomb’s highly durable 
synthetic fiber that is scientifically drawn and tem- 
pered to give it lasting snap and vigor. Hypax is 
impervious to water, oil, grease, and acid or alkaline 
cleaning solutions. It never clogs, mats, curls or sheds. 


Use the PERCHERON to save money on your heavy 
sweeping jobs. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC 


Hackensack - 
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1601 BARTH AVENUE 
OP r 


... and for your other floor sweeping jobs, Holcomb 
makes a complete line of Hypax filled brushes. Let 
your Holeombman give you a “shirt sleeve’ demon- 
stration on your own floors. 


HOLCOMB 
Set fe 


CLEANING MATERIALS 
ca 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


Toronto 


INDIANA 
Los Angeles - 


For additional informuéion, use postcard on page 185. 








a\E aM that cant be beat! 





Stromberg’s new 
Electronic Time System 
performs beyond compare... 


e Jewelled Master Clock movement with 
automatically wound 72-hour spring power 


reserve. 
e Secondary Clocks standard with hourly 
Here ere:some and 12-hour supervision — correction cy- 


(just a few) | cles completed in only 60 seconds. 
of the many e Program Unit, capable of 1440 signals 
PLUS features | daily on each circuit, immediately resets 
not offered following power interruption. 
by others | . Manual signals sound instantly on de- 
pressing program key. 
e Seven-channel transmitter — one for 
clock supervision, six for program signals. 
e Installation and maintenance service 
available throughout U.S.A. and Canada. 


A product of the laboratories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in 
the world—YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 





For complete 
details, write: 





TIME 
CORPORATION 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


148 For additional information, use pe-t2-r:/ on page 185. 














tion, 1426 G St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Pp. 16. 


PERSONNEL 

Morale-Building Technics in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of Texas. By Irene W. 
Derpree, head, department of home 
economics, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex. Research study No. 
24. Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 2207 Nolen St., Austin. Pp. 23. 50 
cents. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Pub- 
lic Schools, 1958. Report of the 11th an- 
nual National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand study. Research Division, N.E.A., 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 30. 50 cents. 


School Personnel Development Plans. 
A aang to help school boards, 
teachers, administrators and other em- 
ployes achieve higher levels of perform- 
ance. Prepared by the Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, Ohio Education Assn., 213 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Pp. 64. 
$1. 

Securing and Keeping Good Teachers 
in California Public S¢hools. Bulletin of 
the California State Départment of Edu- 
cation, Vol. 27, No. 2, April 1958. A re- 
port of the 1957 series of California 
teacher recruitment conferences. By 
Blair E. Hurd, coordinator of teacher 
recruitment, Division of State Colleges 
and Teacher Educatioh. California State 
Dept. of Education. California State 
Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 45. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education for Children. A 
developmental program. By Elizabeth 
Halsey, professor emeritus of physical 
education, and Lorena Porter, associate 
professor of physical education, State 
University of Iowa. Holt & Co. 
(Dryden Press), 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 395. $5.75. 


RESEARCH 


Cooperative Research Projects, 1957. 
By Romaine P. Mackie, chief, and 
Harold M. Williams, specialist, Excep- 
tional Children and Youth, and Alice 
Yeomans Scates, research analyst, Coop- 
erative Research Program, U.S. Office of 
Education. Bulletin 1958, No. 5. U.S. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 63. 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


Handbook for Colorado School Direc- 
tors. A guide for effective membership in 
local school boards. Prepared by the 
Colorado Association of School Boards, 
1165 Broadway, Boulder, and the Colo- 
rado State artment of Education, 
State Office Building, Denver. Pp. 57. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary School Curriculum. 
The Year Book of Education: 1958. 
Edited by George Z. F. Bereday, Ph.D., 
associate professor of comparative educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Joseph A. Lauwerys, D.Sc., 
F.R.LC., University of London Institute 
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DAY-BRITE DAYLUME® fixtures combine recessed appearance with surface-mounted flexibility in the library of the University of 
Santa Clara in California. BINDER & CURTIS, Architects; MARTINEAU & AIKEN, Engineers; PFEIFFER ELECTRIC CO.., Electrical Contractors. 


First Step in School Modernization... 


RELIGHT with DAY-BRITE! 


Older schools and colleges can be efficient, as well as charming. For example, note 
the college library shown above. Relighting with Day-Brite fixtures helped to create 
a modern atmosphere for learning . . . and modernized the appearance, too. 


Your Day-Brite representative will be happy to 

discuss with you how the latest ideas in school lighting 

can be adapted to your school and your remodeling budget. 
Why not call him today? He’s listed in the 

Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY-BRITE 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6274 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 
2-319 ©1958 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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of Education. World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 536. $8.50. 


The High School in a New Era. Papers 
presented at Conference on the Amer- 
ican High School, Oct. 28-30, 1957, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Edited by Francis S. 
Chase and Harold A. Anderson, depart- 
ment of education, University of Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 465. $5.75. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Academic Achievement of Gifted High 
School Students. By Leslie J. Nason. 
University of Southern California Press, 
Box 306, Los Angeles. Pp. 88. 

Guideposts for Teachers of Gifted 
Children. Pp. 4. Guideposts for Parents 


copies 


of Gifted Children. Pp. 4. Guideposts for 
the Gifted Children Themselves. Pp. 4. 
Guideposts for Administrators. Pp. 4. Bu- 
reau of publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27. Bulk rate: $1 per 10, $4 
per 50, $7.50 per 100 for individual fold- 
ers, and 60 cents per set, $4.50 per 10 
sets. 
STATISTICS 

Advance Statistics of County-Unit 
School Systems, 1955-56. By Gerald 
Kahn. U.S. Office of Education. U.S. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 9. 

Per Pupil Expenditures by Major Cate- 
gories, 1956-57. New York State Public 


sax | 


electronically! 








ee priars 
automatically! 


THE ELECTRO-REX — left —revolutionizes stencil making. Insert type proofs, printed 
matter, clippings, drawings or pictures. While the drum rotates, every detail is faith- | 
fully copied — electronically! The only ability required to produce a perfect stencil or | 


offset plate is the ability to throw a switch! 


THE REX-ROTARY D-280 — right — gives true printing-press fidelity, 100% accurate 
printing-press registration for fill-ins and multi-colors. Fully automatic tone control 
of inking, rapid color changes —all without messy fingernails! No experience or skill | 


required to operate, yet it turns out a professional printing job every time —at sub- 


stantial savings. Electric 
models as low as $485. 
===) Send coupon today 
for free demonstration. 


| 


REX -ROTARY | 


See us at the National Business Show — Booth No. 110 





Rex-Rotary Distributing Corporation + 387 Fourth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. + MU 4-5405 
Please contact me regarding a free demonstration of (J) Electro-Rex () Rex-Rotary D-280 





Title Firm 





Address 











For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


Schools. Bureau of Statistical Services, 
State Education Department, University 
of New York, Albany. Pp. 10. 


TESTING 


1958 Achievement Testing Program in 
Independent Schools and Supplementary 
Studies. Educational records Fr iletin No. 
72. Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Ave., New York 32. Pp. 79. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations Study of Dis- 
crimination in Education. By Charles D. 
Ammoun, special rapporteur of the sub- 
commission on prevention of discrimina- 
tion and protection of minorities. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2950 Broadway, 
New York 27. Pp. 182. $1.25. 


Education in the Belgian Congo. Ed- 
ucation Abstracts 97. Pp. 35. 20 cents. 
Education in Israel. Education Abstracts 
100. Pp. 19. 20 cents. Planning for Cur- 
riculum Revision and Development. A 
digest of selected studies. Education Ab- 
stracts 98-99. Pp. 52. 20 cents. UNESCO 
Publications Center, 152 W. 42d St., 
New York 36. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Guidelines for Employment of Young 
Workers. Developed by the bureau of 
labor standards with the advice of the 
advisory committee on young workers, 
U.S. Department of Labor. Pp. 8. 5 
cents. Highlights on ... Young Workers 
Under 18. By the bureau of labor stand- 
ards, U.S. Department of Labor. Pp. 6. 
10 cents. U.S. Govt. Prtg. Off., Washing. 
ton 25, D.C. 


Adult Education. By Robert Luke, as- 
sistant director, division of adult educa- 
tion service, N.E.A. Pp. 18. $1. Physical 
Education. By George K. Makechnie, 
dean, Sargent College, Boston Univer- 
sity. Pp. 31. $1. Recreation Leadership. 
By W. C. Sutherland, secretary, National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Na- 
tional Recreation Association. Pp. 33. $1. 
Bellman Publishing Co., P.O. Box 172, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Look to Your Future in Hospital Nurs- 
ing. Pp. 5. Look to Your Future in Nurs- 
ing Education. Pp. 5. Look to Your Fu- 
ture in Public Health Nursing. Pp. 5. 
Look to Your Nursing Future in Mental 
Health. Prepared by the Committee on 
Careers, National League for Nursing, 2 
Park Ave., New York 16. Bulk rate: 8 
cents each up to 50 copies, further re- 
ductions for quantities. 


Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States. A compilation of schools 
offering semiprofessional, technical and 
trade courses. 3d annual ed. Compiled 
by Nathan Cohen, professional librarian, 
U.S. Government, and former staff mem- 
ber, public library, Washington, D.C. 
Potomac Press, Dept. H, 2607 Arlington 
Blvd., Arlington 1, Va. Pp. 221. $2.95. 


YEARBOOKS 
The Future Challenges Teacher Edu- 
cation. 11th yearbook. Annual meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. A.A.C.T.E., 11 Elm 
St., Oneonta, N.Y. Pp. 230. $2.50. 
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Ideal for high school 
and college classrooms 


ful UWL, Study-top Chair units by... ) HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Lighter than the separate desk and chair, this single unit may 

be moved about easily for group discussions and activities. 

The 18" x 24" study-top provides a comfortable, desk-size working EST. 1826 
surface. Available in seven graded sizes, with or without bookrack. 

Seat and back in HeyWoodite solid plastic, with a choice of five 

distinctive colors, or in solid wood. Study-top in HeyWoodite 


solid plastic, laminated plastic or solid wood. 





Whatever the 
seating budget, 
there’s a Heywood 


Auditorium Chair 


tops for comfort 


and serviceability 


HW rite today for 

your complete 

catalog of 

Heywood- 
MUNGASTAMNS | akefield 

classroom 

and auditorium 


EST. 1826 . 
seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
DIVISION 
Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 
Newport, Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


The TC 705 “Aristocrat,” shown in the foreground, 
has been carefully designed to provide full comfort 
and lasting durability at a modest outlay. Like all 
Heywood-Wakefield auditorium chairs, it has all- 
steel aisle and center standards, steel hinges and 
back fastenings. 

Thorough-going comfort is assured by the well- 
padded back and the 16-coil spring seat of the 
TC 700 “Encore” shown in the rear. 

All Heywood auditorium chairs are available 
with folding tablet arms which swing out of the way 
when not in use to permit easy ingress and egress. 
Whenever the auditorium must also serve as a 
lecture hall, this chair is a sound choice. 











Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in 
this section, we have provided the convenient Readers Service Form on page 
185. Check the numbers on the card which correspond with the numbers at the 
close of each descriptive item in which you are interested. The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If you wish other 
product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Flexible Plastic Laminate 
For Surfacing Material 


Bolta-Top is the name given to a new 
flexible plastic laminate surfacing material 


which provides virtually stainproof counter 
areas. Made with a three-layer construction, 
Bolta-Top is easily cemented to counter sur- 
faces and can be used to cover counters, 
tables, backsplash areas and many others. 
The flexible material can be bent around 
corners without cracking, shattering or flak- 
ing, and may be installed in a continuous 
sheet on wall and counter if desired. 
Bolta-Top has a rugged fiber backing 
bonded to decorative vinyl sheeting which 
is covered with a layer of transparent Du- 
Pont Mylar polyester film. The Mylar film 
resists ink, alcohol, fruit acids, iodine and 
similar staining agents and the smooth sur- 
face also resists dust and dirt. It is available 
by the yard in 32 and 46-inch widths and 
can be cleaned by washing with soap and 
water. Bolta-Top is available in a variety of 
colors and patterns. Bolta Products Div., 
General Tire & Rubber, Lawrence, Mass. 
For more details circle #694 on mailing card. 


Gold Seal Tile Products 
Have “Featherveined” Color 


A controlled, constant decoration that 
goes all the way through Gold Seal asphalt 
and vinyl asbestos tile is the result of a new 
ee process. Known as “Feath- 
erveining,” the new electronically con- 
trolled production assures precision and 
uniformity in size, color, texture, gauge 
and strength. The new color lines, with 
“Featherveining Thru and Thru,” are avail- 


ar et 


able in Gold Seal Asphalt Tile and Gold 
Seal Vinylbest tile. 

New to the line for institutional use is 
Vinylbest with % inch color line available 
in 15 colors, including clear neutrals and 
decorator tones. The illustration pictures a 
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test indicating uniformity of color and dec- 
oration throughout the flooring, eliminat- 
ing the possibility of pattern wear in heavy 
traffic areas. Gold Seal Div., Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., 195 Belgrove Dr., Kearny, N.J. 


For more details circle #695 on mailing card. 


Delsey Bathroom Tissue 
in Institutional Pack 


A new single roll service pack for Delsey 
white bathroom tissue is now available for 
institutional use. The service pack fea- 
tures the same quality and solubility as the 
Delsey consumer pack tissue and is avail- 
able in 1000 sheet, double-ply rolls with 
a special white wrapper. Delsey tissue dis- 
solves rapidly and does not clog drains and 
septic systems. A special dispenser for in- 
stitutional use is also available. Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Service Products Dept., Ne- 
enah, Wis. 


For more details circle #696 on mailing card. 


Satellite Globe 
Facilitates Science Demonstrations 


A rotating globe with an attached re- 
volving satellite developed by Nystrom is 
now available to facilitate science demon- 
strations. Called the Satellite Globe, the 
device duplicates the actual movements of 
the earth and its satellites. Both globe and 
the satellite are electrically driven and the 
path of any present satellite can be shown. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., 333 N. Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18. 


For more details circle #697 on mailing card. 


Vinyl Flooring Tile 
Resists Flames 


A new flooring material that does not 
support combustion and which resisted 
the direct flames of a blowtorch in special 
tests is introduced by Goodrich. The fire- 
retardant Koroseal Vinyl Tile is er 
stable, does not rot, curl, flake or crac 
and is mildewproof and vermin proof. It 
has negligible smoke contribution even at 
high temperatures. The new tile is avail- 
able in six colors, in 80 Me ee a in 
nine-inch squares. B. F. ich Flooring 
Co., Watertown, Mass. 

For more details circle #698 on mailing card. 


WHAT'S 
NEW 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Four-Student Bench 
Has 12 Steel Lockers 


The heavy gauge steel base of the new 
TM-12 FA Stor-Mor Bench has twelve in- 


dividual lockers, six to a side, with bail 


int fasteners and mating pulls and lugs 
for padlocks. The Four-Student Bench has 
100 per cent laminated Northern Hard 
Maple top with steel splines on sides and 
bolts which eliminate bowing or sagging. 
The base is finished in baked enamel. The 
Tolerton Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


For more details circle #699 on mailing card. 


Pre-Treated Sweeping Mops 
for Dustless Cleaning 


Majestic Sweeping Mops pre-treated 
with Velva-Sheen for dustless sweeping 
are now available. The new treated mo 
are packaged in polyethylene bags, at 
for use. The new sweeping mop does not 
require laundering and is easily re-treated 
with Velva-Sheen when necessary. Velva- 
Sheen is supplied in sizes from 12-ounce 
bottles to 55-gallon drums. Majestic Wax 


Co., 1600 Wynkoop, Denver 2, Colo. 
For more details circle #700 on mailing card. 


Streamlined Teacher’s Desk 
in “Swedish Modern” 

A new streamlined pedestal teacher’s 
desk with “X” frame legs is available in 
“Swedish Modern” styling. The plastic top 
has a hammertone pattern and the desk is 
available with either right or left pedestal 
or both. Up to three drawers can be in- 
cluded on each pedestal, each with a 
sturdy lock. Full extension arms which are 
said to support up to 200 pounds at full 


oes 


extension are used on the file drawer which 
= on nylon rollers. The desk is avail- 
able in three sizes: 30 by 48, 30 by 16 and 
36 by 72 inches. The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., 623 S$. Wabash, Chicago 5. 
For more details circle #701 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 154) 





sensational 
on your 


sink! 


Washes and sani- 

tizes up to 2000 

dishes, glasses 

and utensils per 

hour... heats 

own water...saves 

wages, soap, water and 
breakage. Standard model $429, 


F.O.B. Kewanee, Ill. (Subject to change 
without notice.) 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON 


KEWANEE MONEY-SAVING UNITS! 


Kewanee 


802 Burlington Ave. 
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DISHWASHER 


| and even warped or worn s 


Kewanee, Iilinois | 


Automatic Slide Projector 
for Classroom Instruction 


Designed to fill classroom requirements 
for audio-visual instruction, the Kodak 


| Cavalcade automatic slide projector is a 


ae. 
= *, 


complete unit for slide instruction. It of- 
fers a choice of three methods of advanc- 
ing slides: automatic cycling at various in- 


tervals; powered slide changing from the | 


projector or by a remote control cord, or 


| manual slide changing. Slides are pre-con- | 


ditioned before projection to egg them 
slides can be 
shown without danger of jamming. Slides 


stay in an upright position and the design | 


of the magazine-type slide holder permits 


| editing slides during showing without re- 


moving the magazine from the projector. 


| Other features, including economical price, | 
| make the Cavalcade especially useful in 
classroom instruction. Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
For more details circle #702 on mailing card. 


Prepared White Sauce Base 


Saves Kitchen Time 


Another time-saver for the institutional | 
| kitchen is available in the recently intro- 


duced white sauce base or roux known 


| as Sauce-Quik. This is a complete cooked 


roux combined with milk solids and deli- 
cate basic seasonings. It can be used to 


| make a smooth, rich, all-purpose white 
| sauce of any consistency for any item re- 
| quiring a white or cream sauce. It is pre- 


pared in five minutes with only the addi- 


| tion of boiling water. Production uniform- 


ity in flavor, consistency and smoothness 


| are assured. Sauce-Quik is supplied in 
| two-pound cardboard containers and does 
| not require refrigeration for storage or 
| after it is opened under normal conditions. 


Ac’cent International, Skokie, Il. 
For more details circle #703 on mailing card. 


| Dehydrated Onions 
in Institutional Pack 


No. 10 tins of Dehydrated Onions are 
now available in two sizes, sliced and 
chopped, for institutional use. Each can 
lists raw equivalents and gives complete 
directions for use. Advantages of the de- 
hydrated product, in addition to elimina- 
tion of the discomfort of preparation, in- 


| clude savings in preparation time, in stor- 


age space and in waste, uniform high 
quality, flavor strength and ready avail- 
ability. Prepared to meet the high stand- 
ards of the American Dehydrated Onion 
and Garlic Association, Dehydrated Onions 
in the institutional sized packs are avail- 


| able through the Institutional Div., Me- 
| Cormick & Co., Inc., 414 Light St., Balti- 
| more 2, Md. 


For more details circle #704 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 156) 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





POP-IT 
~ PROFIT 


a 


~~ I x7 
ae 
és 


Ve 


The finest in popcorn machines today, POP A 
LOT Is inexpensive fonly $199 not $500 to 
$1000 as most popcorn units) . . . 
easy to use and opercte . . . fully 
gvaranteed . . . light weight and 

ecsily transported. Use POP A 

LOT at school bazaars, athletic 

events, assemblies, meetings, etc., 

olso as a welcome addition to 

lunchroom facilities. 

For full information on the POP 

A LOT and supplies to use 

(popcorn, ‘‘Tastee Pop'’ oil 

bors, megaphones, etc.) 


WRITE TO... 








GOLD MEDAL propucts co. 


318 E. THIRD ST. * CINCINNATI 2, O. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
Ali Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


CKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


EEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 

tractive range of styles, sizes and 

prices, Excel in comfort, easy hand- 

ling and durability. Also iull line of 

non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 

nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
school use 


3LE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
/ 76 Church St. —_ Colfax, lowa \ 
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TEACH 


with the typewriter they'll use in business 











Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 
the Royal Standard—because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 

Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 
ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 

And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you , . Sam annnnaane 

change a ribbon without smudging your fingers... _ One aoe 2 eee bi 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the { = 
end of the page... the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys ...six cheerful colors (no extra 
cost) brighten up classrooms. 
No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 
classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under “Typewriters.” 


There are more Royal Typewriters S tandard 


in office use than any other make. World’s Number 1 Typewriter 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


ee 
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NOW...A KING-SIZE FOLDING DOOR | 
AT AN ECONOMICAL COST 


Super BEMISWALL installation in gymnasium at Fitchburg State Teachers’ College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Super BEMISWALL Doors retract into about one-twelfth of their extended length. 


... SUPER BEMISWALL”! 


You can multiply the usefulness of your gymnasium 
or auditorium ... create extra rooms for gym classes, 
group activities and meetings . . . with Super BEMIS- 
WALL. It is the surprisingly economical folding door 
for openings up to 24 feet high, and any width. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF 


156 


SUPER BEMISWALL... 
Effective sound barrier 
Lightweight, yet durable 


Smooth, free-running operation 
(ball-bearing carriers with nylon 
rollers) 


Easy installation 


Highly fire-resistant 


e Simple, trouble-free design 


e Choice of manual or electric 
power unit opening and closing 


e Economical maintenance 


And the cost of Super BEMISWALL 
is up to 40 percent less than that 
of other types of folding doors 
adequate for the same jobs. Send 
the coupon for complete informa- 
tion about Super BEMISWALL. 


TransWall Coated Products, 
610-U South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation and sample of Super Bemiswall fabric. 


Name 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


| tal and the Director. 


Califone Transcription Players 
Have Increased Power 


New models in the Califone line of 


| transcription players include the Continen- 


The Continental 
16VP2-9 illustrated has an arm rest which 


| automatically secures the pickup arm when 


| the machine is carried. An outlet for mak- 





ing tape recordings from records is de- 


Porte 8 x oe 


signed to act also as the second channel 
stereo outlet for playing stereo discs. In- 
creased power output and frequency re- 
sponse are built into the new amplifier. 
The Director Model 12V-9 has a new 
12-watt straight AC amplifier with in- 
creased pe wap range and reduced dis- 
tortion. A plug-in cartridge may be option- 
ally monaural or stereo and other features 
include an outlet for second channel stereo 
operation, a new automatic arm rest and 
increased microphone gain. Both new units 
have iiiinsd spring feet to prevent 
needle jumping due to floor vibration, and 
a four-speed turntable. Califone Corp., 


1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


For more details circle #705 on mailing card. 


| Cup and Saucer Dispenser 
| Is Spring-Operated 


The new Serv-O-Lift Cup and Saucer 


| Dispenser assures perfect alignment at all 


times through an exclusive front adjust- 
ment. A removable handle which fits into 


| a recessed socket on the front of the dis- 
| penser permits quick and easy adjustment 
| of dispensing levels without change or re- 





moval of the inside springs. 
The stainless steel self-leveling carrier is 


| operated by a stainless steel aircraft cable 


eee » ef 


which moves over plated steel pulleys ac- 
tuated by tempered chrome vanadium 
springs. Dish dispensing tubes of stainless 


steel have a top flange to prevent crumbs 


and dirt being wiped into the unit. The 
Cup and Saucer Dispenser is available as a 
chassis unit for in-counter installations or 
as a mobile unit for transporting as well as 
dispensing. The Serv-O-Lift Corp., 1205 
Dorchester Ave., Dorchester 20, Mass. 

For more deta‘ls circle #706 on ma'ling card. 
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Now in Stainless Steel! 


An achievement in stainless steel that will assure effective service and 
lasting beauty for your school exits. 

Type 66—also available in bronze—is a completely new series in 
rim, mortise lock and vertical rod models, and features a smart new 
line of matching outside trims. 

For the finest expression of ‘the safe way out!”, ask your architect 
or hardware consultant for full details on the Von Duprin 66. Or write 
direct for your copy of Bulletin 581. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. e@ VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 




















Upholstered Spring Seat 
in Chrome-Plated Folding Chair 


Chrome-plated frame and upholstered 


spring seat with — back are features 
of the new Royal 400 folding chair. It is 
a comfortable, attractive chair for audito- 
rium and other special seating which folds 
to a compact "i inches for storing. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., One Park Ave., 
New York 16. 


For more details circle #707 on mailing card. 


Gas Unit Heaters 
Provide Diffused Warm Air 


A compact, fan-type heater designed 
for use in schools, auditoriums, offices and 
similar areas, is available in the new Len- 
nox Gas Unit Heaters. Output capacities 
range from 64,000 to 200,000 BTUH and 
special construction features include both 
vertical and horizontal louvers to diffuse 













ust off the pret! 


useful information. 


be an invaluable aid. 


KEWAUNEE 


MFG. CO., Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL 


ville, Nort 
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RE IN 


Send Coupon for Manual 5A 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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Basically, a typical secondary 
school science curriculum will include 28 various 
activities often involving more than one teacher. 
Careful analysis of these combination science 
room requirements plus the helpful cooperation 
of leading architects and educators, have resulted 
in a manual showing 26 floor plans, equipment 
elevation drawings, roughing-in data and other 


If you are planning new construction or remodel- 
ing your present science rooms, this manual will 











72 PAGES FILLED WITH 
HELPFUL PLANNING 
INFORMATION . .. 





Your Guide 
to Better 
Science Room 
Installations 


















KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., 5028 S. Center St., 
Adrian, Michigan 


Please send your new 5A Manual. 








Name 
Address School 
City, State. 





warm air over a wide area without extreme 
heat or cold. Controls on the new unit in- 
clude automatic pilot with 100 per cent 
safety shut-off, automatic gas valve, ad- 
justable gas pressure regulator and manual 
main gas and pilot valves. The modern 
cabinet of cold-rolled steel has baked 
enamel finish and the new hangers save 
installation time. Lennox Industries Inc., 
1701 E. Euclid, Des Moines, Iowa. 


For more details circle #708 on mailing card. 


Time-Saving Maintenance Tools 
Are Pressure-Activated 


Time and materials are saved in painting, 
floor waxing and spraying with the new 
Power-Flo tools. The inexpensive tool con- 
sists basically of a pressure unit activated by 
a few strokes of its built-in pump. Ten feet 
of plastic tubing lead to the specially de- 
signed tools which include a pressure-fed 
paint roller, a pressure-fed floor waxer and 
a spray unit. 

With the Power-Flo Painter, paint is 
| poured into the pressure tank which is acti- 
vated by a few strokes of the pump. A touch 





of the valve in the handle brings the paint 
to the internally-fed roller for painting 
without dipping or other preparation, thus 
speeding the operation and actually saving 
paint. The specially designed flexible roller 
conforms to rough surfaces and a three-foot 
aluminum extension greatly extends the 
painter’s range. The tool is converted by a 
waxing head for waxing floors, also saving 
time and wax and preventing contamination 
of the wax since applicators are not dipped 
into it. An adjustable e spray nozzle may also 
be used with the tool for spraying insecti- 
cides, floor conditioners or other liquids. 
Power-Flo Tools, 1348 Blue Jay Drive, 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


For more details circle #709 on mailing card. 


Improved Fluomeric 
Has Hard-Glass Outer Bulb 


The unique Fluomeric lamp, developed 
recently as an improved light source for 
institutional illumination, combines the 
best features of incandescent, fluorescent 
and mercury vapor lighting. The long-last- 
ing, high-intensity lamp screws into an or- 
dinary electric socket and requires no aux- 
iliary equipment. Now available is an im- 
proved model of the Fluomeric which in- 
corporates a hard-glass, heat-resistant outer 
bulb plus an extra-sturdy brass strap base, 
permitting its use outdoors as well as in- 
doors. The 1958 Fluomeric is available in 
450 and 750 watts and is designed to burn 
six to twelve thousand hours with high ef- 
ficiency illumination. Duro-Test Corp., 
North Bergen, N. J. 

For more details circle #710 on mailing card. 
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come cleaner 


...pupils learn faster 


when you use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching Aids 





Smudgy copies make hard reading! Some children will 
“‘squint through”’ a blurry worksheet and interpret it cor- 
rectly. Others won’t—or can’t. In any case, it’s a strain on 
them—and on the teacher. 

To correct this, use all four Ditto Coordinated Teaching 
Aids: duplicators, papers, supplies, workbooks. They’re 
physically and chemically coordinated to provide bright, 
clean, clear copies every time. Result: no re-do’s . . . no lost 
time, for teacher or pupil . . . far better pupil response. 

Two free offers! One: a catalog of the 58 Ditto Workbooks 
—all prepared and edited by prominent educators. Two: a 
demonstration of the Ditto 5-colors-at-once duplicating 
process, and the new, clean Ditto Black Hi-Gloss Masterset. 
Just mail the coupon. 


DITTO. 


® Your single source for everything in duplication 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 


DITTO DUPLICATORS DITTO. PAPERS DITTO SUPPLIES DITTO WORKBOOKS 
— . _ sg 3 oe ermine q 


Se age t: tes 








DITTO, Inc., 3530 Pratt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
DITTO Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, London S. W. 6, England 


()Send me FREE catalog of the 58 DITTO Workbooks 
(Arrange a DITTO demonstration at my school 


Name. 





Sch 1 





Addr 
City. ES ce 








For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 159 








Instructor's Desk 
Designed to Mix and Match 


Functional and versatile for use in any 
classroom, office or conference, the new 





a, 2 ae 
No. 1410 Instructor’s Desk illustrated is 
designed to mix and match any individual 





KOHLER 
GREENWICH LAVATORY 


unit or group of units in the Quadraline 
series. It has a center drawer and locking 
pedestal drawers faced with plastic to 
match the marproof working surface 
which is reinforced and edge-banded with 
matching plastic. Constructed of rugged 
square tubing with baked metallic enamel 
finish in modern colors, the desk has grace- 


ful lines with rubber-mounted swivel 
glides that absorb shock and compensate 
for uneven floors. American Desk Mfg. 


Co., Temple, Texas. 
For more details circle #711 on mailing card. 


Classroom Air Conditioner 
Combines Winter-Summer Functions 


Heating, ventilating and natural omen 
are combined with ventilating, mechanica 











New design withstands strain, cleans easily | 


The Kohler Greenwich lavatory 
combines fresh styling with 
sturdy construction. The straight- 
line front, in accord with modern 
architectural trends, insures at- 
tractive, orderly appearance 
where rows of fixtures are used. 
Integral braces provide extra 


wall-bearing surface for firm, se- | 
cure installation to meet strenu- 
ous school use. The sparkling | 
vitreous china is easy to clean 
and clean looking. Practical 
design includes an ample bowl, 

concealed front-overflow, anti- 


All-brass fittings 


The Kohler Centra fitting affords 
easy, accurate control of water 
flow with positive closing action 
—is available with aerator spout 
or spray-face for added water 
economy. Every metal part is of 


KOHLER CO. 


Established 1873 


| 
splash rim. | 
| 
} 


genuine brass for maximum re- 
sistance to corrosion and wear. 
Interchangeable valve units sim- | 
plify maintenance. Write for ad- 
ditional information on Kohler | 
fixtures for schools. 


KOHLER, WIS. 


eee oF SOMLER 


Electr Plant .: 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


cooling and de-humidifying in the Nesbitt 
Year-Round Syncretizer. Designed to fur- 
nish the ideal comfort conditions for maxi- 
mum learning efficiency, the new unit may 
be installed in a properly designed system 
for winter-season operation alone and later 
converted to year-round operation by the 
addition of refrigeration equipment in the 
boiler room. 

The Year-Round Syncretizer is designed 
for quiet operation with low operating 
costs. It has the ability to maintain com- 
fortable humidities under all summer load 
conditions with ample heating and natural 
cooling capacities for winter operation. It 
it suited for installation in classrooms, lec- 
ture rooms, libraries and other areas where 
quietness and comfort are important. 
Available in five sizes, the system may be 
integrated with matching open and closed 
Nesbitt storage cabinets. John J. Nesbitt, 
Inc., State Rd. & Rhawn St., Philadelphia 
36, Pa. 


For more details circle #712 on mailing card. 


Aluminum Railing Design 
Combines Wood and Metal 


The warmth and attractive appearance 
of natural-finished wood is combined with 
aluminum in the new Blumcraft post style 
No. 170. Either American walnut or select 





birch trim is available to relate the railing 
design to the surroundings. The wood- 
trimmed post is furnished in rubbed-satin 
finish and all Blumcraft adjustable features 
are contained in the post which can be 
used with any of the stock hand-rail 
shapes. Blumcraft of Pittsburgh, 460 Mel- 
wood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
For more details circle #713 on mailing card. 


Lighting Control Unit 
for Stage and TV 


Small size and weight with large load 
capacity and low cost are features of the 
new Lumitron Magnetic Amplifier Dim- 
mer for television and stage lighting con- 
trol. A self-saturating, direct current con- 
trolled unit, it is designed and constructed 
to prevent undesirable inter-action be- 
tween high-current load circuits and low- 
current signal networks or other electrical 
interference. The compact, rugged unit is 
conservatively designed and _ features 
modern modular construction with light- 
weight, efficient parts. The self-balancing, 
negative-feedback circuit assures maxi- 
mum stability and regulation on both line 
and load variations. Lumitron Div., Metro- 
politan Electric Mfg. Co., 22-50 Steinway 
St., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 

For more details circle #714 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 162) 
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with beauty 
that lasts... 


Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing “‘Ludox’’. First, there’s the 
skid resistance ““Ludox’’ adds. Tiny, 
transparent spheres of “‘Ludox”’ exert a 
snubbing action with every footstep .. . 
give sure-footed traction. Second, you get 
the lasting beauty only a fine wax can 
give your floors . . . and it’s easy to keep 
floors beautiful, because scratches and 
scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


Floor waxes containing “‘Ludox”, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give your 
floors the appearance you want, plus 
added safety underfoot. Mail coupon be- 
low for more information and a list of 
suppliers for products containing 
“Ludox”’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 





LUDO 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


REG. U, 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING 


+. + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





DOUBLE-ACTION RUG AND UPHOLSTERY 
SHAMPOOS—A NEW USE FOR LUDOX® 


New shampoos containing “Ludox” clean and 
treat rugs against resoiling in just one applica- 
tion. “‘Ludox”’ fills microscopic fiber crevices . . . 
protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t cling. 
Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 


I'm also interested in: 

© Names of suppliers of 
anti-slip floor waxes con- 
taining ‘‘Ludox’”’. 

D More information about Name 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Room N-2533NS 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 

Please send me the free booklet describing the advantages of using floor 
wax containing “Ludox.” 





double-action rug and up- - 
Firm 


Title 





holstery shampoos con- 
taining “Ludox’’. Address 








City. 


State 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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Best Buy in 
FLAGS 


for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—most famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 
with nylon thread. 

STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

a 


Ask about Dettra’s movie “Our 
U.S. Flag’”—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16 mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 
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Vinyl! clad steel 
seat and backrest, 
burn-proof, mar-proof 


NEW! IT HAS STYLE... AND IT STACKS! 


STACK 
CHAIR 


BY DURHAM 





Posture-correct 
comfort 











Extra large 
seat, standard 
dining height 


Fits standard 
folding chair 
trucks 







Rubber bumper 
protection when 
stacked 






All-steel, 
weight 11 Ibs., 
plastic floor glides 





Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries andother well appointed rooms. Permanent 
chair utility at a folding chair price! Send for circular giving 
complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. 


eo -8 
DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








Calgomatic Detergent Control 
Analyzes Detergent Solution 


Dishwashing in automatic machines is 
facilitated with the all-new electronic 
Calgomatic Detergent Control. The unit 
electronically analyzes wrayer solution 
in the washing tank and, as dilution occurs, 
adds the exact amount of detergent neces- 


| sary to maintain the desired concentra- 


tions. Safety check features permit auto- 


| matic cut-off of dish machine operation 





when the detergent solution falls below 
proper concentration for cleaning, after 
giving ample advance warning. Audible 
and visual warnings before cut-off give the 
operator time to add the necessary deter- 
gent to ensure proper cleansing. A remote 
indicating light and buzzer can be set up 
if desired. Calgon Co., 323 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For more details circle #715 on mailing card. 


Double-Sided Book Truck 
Has 18 Feet of Shelving 


Eighteen feet of books can be quickly 
and safely transported in the compact new 
book truck introduced by Smith System. 
The compact truck measures only 36 in- 
ches long, 18 inches wide and 43 inches 





_ high. The three shelves on each side na. 


inward to keep books in place and make 
titles easy to read. The ruggedly con- 
structed steel unit is designed for hard 


| usage, and finished in light brown baked 
| enamel. It is easily moved on the large 
| five-inch ball bearing casters, two swivel 


and two fixed for maneuverability and easy 
steering. A tubular steel push bar facili- 
tates handling. Smith System Mfg. Co., 212 
Ontario St. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #716 on mailing card. 


_ Modernline Wall Radiation 
| Has Standard Components 





Styled to meet the needs of modern ar- 
chitecture, the new Modernline series of 
wall radiation for institutional use features 
simplicity of installation and standardiza- 
tion of components. In addition to the 
heating elements, the Modernline unit con- 
sists of a backplate assembly, universal 
Pipe hangers and the cover assembly, fa- 
cilitating installation at minimum cost. 
The pre-assembled backplate is ready for 
installation upon unpacking. The pipe 
hanger is designed for use with any diam- 
eter pipe. The cover assembly has rounded 
contours of the cover section and end ca 
and is easily installed. Covers are available 
in five pastel shades in baked enamel finish. 
Fedders Quigan Corp., 58-01 Grand Ave., 
Maspeth, N.Y. 

For more details circle #717 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 164) 
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Here’s COMPLETE mechanization for 
your school accounting system 


Complete mechanization! That's the new Burroughs § Revenue accounting? Budgetary accounting? Check 
accounting plan—the answer to the year-by-year writing, payroll, and student activity accounting? Even 


increase of schools, students and bookkeeping work. a newly trained operator can race through them all— 
switching from one to another at the flick of a knob. 





Here’s a plan that takes full advantage of the unsur- 

passed speed and flexibility built into both the numeri- You'll find the free booklet about this 

cal and typing Sensimatics. A plan of descriptive — planwell worthyourattention. Youcan get 

accounting that brings you advantages like these: more —_ your copy at our nearby branch office. Or 

results with less effort. Greater accuracy. Smoother = write to Burroughs Division, Burroughs 

work flow. Facts and figures the instant you want them. Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks. 





Pa Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Vol. 62, No. 4, October 1958 For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








Modernfold Doors 
in Decorator Vinyl Fabrics 


Over fifty vinyl-coated fabrics have been 
added to the line of covers for Modernfold 
doors. Among them are the “Presidential” 
fabrics in a selection of vivid colors with 
suede-like finish, as well as two hand 

rinted silk screen patterns. All of the new 
F brics have “Nuca-Seal” back coating, an 
aluminized vinyl coating assuring dimen- 
sional stability. “Nuca-Seal” prevents 
shrinkage, improves mildew and fire re- 
sistance, and gives increased opacity. Cot- 5 
ton fibers are sealed between two layers of —_ ——— 
vinyl, giving the new fabrics strength and Economy Folding Chair 
stability in addition to their attractive Has Foam Cushioned Seat 
colors and designs. New Castle Products, Model 2104 BeLA folding chair has 


Inc., New Castle, Ind. 
a, OW eee foam cushioned seat and padded uphol- 


For more details circle #718 on mailing card. 


HERRICH sentence 


will help you 






* J 
Ch ety Oe ae 








If you're a “sharp” man with a pencil, 
you'll appreciate what HERRICK can do for you. 


*Also available with white enamel finish 





HERE'S HOW HERRICK REFRIGERATORS 
CONTRIBUTE TO OPERATING ECONOMY 


Prevent costly food spoilage | 
Herrick’s just-right temperature and humidity 

keep foods fresher longer . . . preserve natural | 
flavor and goodness. 


Make possible bulk buying and 
efficient meal planning 

You can take advantage of lower prices and 
be sure foods will stay in prime condition. 
Provide the ultimate in 

sanitary food storage 

HERRICK stainless steel interiors and ex- 
teriors are impervious to food acids . . . wipe 
sparkling clean with a damp cloth. 

Save waste motion by making 

food convenient for the chef 

All compartments are easily accessible. Auto- 
matic slam-shut door latches close solidly. 
Tray slides available for all models. ' 
Assure low-cost trouble-free 

service through the years 

Extra heavy-duty construction means more 
value per dollar. HERRICK costs less by the 


ASK ABOUT HERRICK'S COMPLETE LINE ¥°* 45 the years go by. 


Be 


Freezers Walk-in Coolers 











HERRICK Model TSS66 
Top Mounted Reach-in 






You'll be ahead with 


HERRICK 


The Aristocrat of Refrigerators 






Refrigerators 





a 
i. 
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HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Waterloo, lowa 
Write Dept. N for name of nearest HERRICK supplier. 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


stered back rest for maximum comfort. The 
sturdy, attractive chair is economically 
priced and is available in seven decorator 
enameled frame colors and a wide variety 
of upholstery patterns and colors. Frames 
are also available chrome or gold bronze 
plated. The sturdy tubular steel frames 
have non-tip construction and the chairs 
fold compactly to 2% inches. The com- 
panion BeLA 2004 model folding chair 
has a foam seat with plain metal back rest 
and is also available in a wide variety of 
colors. BeLa Div., J & J Tool & Machine 
Co., 9505 S. Prairie Av., Chicago 28. 


For more details circle #719 on mailing card. 


Improved Capacity and Flexibility 
in Heating and Ventilating Units 


Broader capacity coverage and a new 
flexible design are features of the com- 
pletely redesigned line of American Blow- 
er heating and ventilating units. The new 
design permits the widest possible selec- 
tion of combinations and arrangements for 
improved arrangement flexibility. Units, 
coils and accessories can be built up in 
any sequence required. The broad capac- 
ity coverage provides eleven sizes. 

Components and accessories of the im- 
proved line are constructed for quick and 
easy mounting, one to the other. Savings 
are thus effected in space requirements 
and initial installed cost. Simplicity of sec- 
tional construction also provides increased 
accessibility for service and maintenance. 
American Blower, Div. of American Stand- 
ard, Detroit 32, Mich. 


For more details circle #720 on mailing card. 


Florline Roll-On Marking Machine 
Lines Grass or Hard Surfaces 





Bright, even lines can be reap on 
the grass of football fields at walking speed 
with the new Florline Roll-On marking 
machine. The same machine makes lines 
on hard surfaces of outdoor game courts, 
parking lots and other areas with no ad- 
justment except change of paint. Football 
fom of low-cost liquid athletic paint are 
rolled on blades of grass, whether cropped 
short or at heights recommended to main- 
tain maximum cushion safety for players. 
The paint can be applied whether the grass 
is wet or dry and during windy weather. 
The lines stand out sharply, do not blur, 
grass roots are not injured and line residues 
do not build up with repeated application. 
Paint is fed to a sturdy, long-pile roller 
through multiple brass valves with flow 
controlled by operator pressure. No motor 
or compressor is used. H. C. Sweet Co., 
P. O. Bldg., New Hudson, Mich. 
For more details circle #721 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 166) 
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© Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 
~ @ Recorders & Accessories 
© @ School Sound Systems 

| @ Tools and Books 


design 2006 


design 1174 


write for illustrated material 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. G, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, MIAMI, 
STATESVILLE. N. C. 





ALLIED RADIO 


Would Dargoat: Crook 


knight-kits 
for Electronics Training 


e Test and Lab Instruments 





@ Tubes and Transistors 
@ Thousands of Parts 


. ‘ & ; 
get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 
Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply souree for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- 
ing electronic supply service 
and personal help. Write to- 
day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Catalog—your best Buying 
Guide to everything in Elec- 
tronics. 
our 38th year 


i. Specialists in Electronic 

ae Supply for Schools 

MED... Attine Eavie 
FREE catalog 100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-K8, Chicago 80, i. 
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MASTER SQUEEGEE 


MODEL 55 <D Tors THEM ALL 


* Guaranteed to be superior to any window : 


squeegee on the market today. 


* Two patented clips—one on each 
end of the channel holds rubber firmly 
—insures longer wear, better per- 
formance. Rubber can be repl 

in seconds. 


* Properly curved channel gives the 
right grip to the rubber — increases 
cleaning efficiency. 

SOLD KY 
SANITARY SUPPLY DEALERS 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 











Bulk Liquid Dispenser 
Has Automatic Cup Drop 


Nearly six years of field and laboratory 
testing resulted in development of the 
new Meterflo automatic cup-drop dis- 
penser for milk and other liquids. The 
fully automatic machine is coin-operated 
and incorporates several exclusive Meter- 
flo patented principles. It is extremely 
versatile and can serve up to three bulk 
liquids in controlled combination and 
quantity. 

The new machine has a shortened de- 
livery cycle of only four seconds. It is de- 
signed to accommodate either a five or a 
ten-gallon standard dairy can for econ- 
omical handling of any volume potential. 
The dispenser has a stainless steel cabinet 
interior with attractive baked-enamel ex- 
terior. Meterflo Dispensers, Niles, Mich. 

For more details circle #722 on mailing card. 











18,600 sq. ft. 33/32” Edge-Grain Ironbound Floor in Women’s Gym, Michigan State U., East Lansing, Mich. Arch.: 
Ralph R. Calder, Detroit, Gen’! Contr.: Granger Bros., Lansing. Installer: Whitcomb-Bauer, Flooring, !nc., Detroit. 


IRONBOUND* CONTINUOUS STRIP* HARD MAPLE FLOOR | 


For MSU coeds, physical education is an important part of 
college training. And the gymnasium floor used by hundreds 
of students every school day is an important part of the uni- 


versity’s physical education facilities. 

An edge-grain Ironbound Northern Hard Maple floor was a 
“must” for this important installation because of its smooth, 
natural beauty, uniform resiliency and long-run economy. 

Ironbound’s uniform resiliency, assured by layers of mastic 
and cork under the flooring, prevents sore ankles and leg mus- 
cles. And its exclusive sawtooth steel splines interlock the 


durable maple strips to keep the floor tight and resistant to 


wear, long lasting and economical. 

For full information on Ironbound for schools, industrial 
plants and public buildings, write to Robbins Flooring Com- 
pany, Reed City, Michigan, Attention: Dept. NS-1058. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 





F 
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Heat Resistant Serving Trays 
Have Compartments 


The new compartmented SiLite serving 
trays are abe 5 of American Cyanamid’s 
Cymac Super 201 copolymer plastic which 
makes them resistant to boiling water as 
well as to staining and breaking. The trays 
can thus be washed and dried in commer- 
cial washing equipment without losing 
shape or color. The hard surface also 
makes them resistant to mild acids and al- 
kalis as well as to staining. Carefully engi- 
neered for even weight distribution and 
proper food arrangement, the comparment 
trays are lightweight, yet designed for the 
long, hard service given in school cafe- 





terias. They are available in molded-in col- 
ors of buff tan, green, coral and yellow. 
SiLite, Inc., 2525 W. 18th, Chicago 8. 


For more details circle #723 on mailing card. 


Brite Shine Floor Wax 
Reduces Maintenance 


Brite Shine self-leveling Floor Wax 
needs to be applied at long intervals only. 
Made from pure Carnauba wax, Brite 
Shine is emulsified under a specially con- 
trolled process without the addition of sub- 
stitutes or synthetics. The resulting liquid 
wax is long wearing with high gloss. It is 
anti-skid, water-resistant and smooth, giv- 
ing a strong protective finish to floors of 
all types. E. J. Searry & Co., 1620 Market 
St., Denver 2, Colo. 


For more details circle #724 on mailing card. 


Woodworking Lathe 
Serves Two Purposes 


For use either as a radial-arm attach- 
ment tool or as an individual tool in an 
existing workshop, the new DeWalt Wood- 
working Lathe has a drive belt, mounting 





cleats and bolts, a pulley, face plate hub 
and adjustable tool rest. It is easily 
mounted to the machine table top when 
used as an accessory tool. As a permanent 
separate tool, the lathe can be powered by 
an individual motor, positioned to the rear 
of the lathe or beneath it, depending upon 
the shop layout. DeWalt Div., American 


Machine & Foundry Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
For more details circle #725 on mailing card. 
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Melamine Surfaces 
on Peabody Teacher’s Desk 


Two top sizes and a variety of pedestal 
and drawer arrangements are available in 
the new Peabody Teacher’s Desk. Free- 
standing legs of tapered steel with open 
corners and formed steel pedestals and 
drawers are topped by a working surface 
of melamine coated laminated plywood. 
The sturdy desk may be had with right or 
left hand pedestals with three drawers or 
one small and one file drawer, all with a 
locking center drawer. Tops of 30 by 48 
or 30 by 60 inches provide desks for every 
need. The formed steel knee panel has 
steel rod rolled edges and floor glides are 
self-adjusting. The Peabody Seating Co., 
Inc., North Manchester, Ind. 

For more details circle #726 on mailing card. 


Low-Cost Closed-Circuit TV 
Packaged for Educational Use 


A complete two-camera closed-circuit 
television system packaged specifically for 
educational use is introduced by Du Mont. 
Features stressed in addition to the eco- 
nomical first cost are a minimum of elec- 
tronic equipment involved so that mainte- 
nance time and costs are low; a two-camera 
pregam which can be operated by one 
student, and the simplicity, compactness 
and portability of the system which can be 
used in standard classrooms with no sepa- 
rate control room required. Standard TV 
receivers can be used at the viewing points 
to keep costs at a minimum. 

In the illustration, the new TV package 
is shown in operation during a chemistry 
laboratory lecture in a New Jersey college. 
The portable control station has video moni- 
tor = each camera and line monitor or 
standard TV receiver showing the exact 
picture being distributed to classrooms us- 
ing similar standard receivers. The control 
panel allows one student to operate the 
complete system, and the equipment can be 
moved from one classroom to the other as 
desired. Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

For more details circle #727 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Richards-W ilcox 


4-way R-W “FoldeR-Way” Partition 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High School 
Law, Law, Potter and Nystrom, Architects 


R-W Aluminum “FoldeR-Way” Partition 
West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, Architects 


= tt 7 ‘ P<oF 49 4 

Deluxe veneered R-W Partition with chalkboard 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Schmidt, Garden & Ericksen, Chicago, Architects 
: : os , 


R-W “FoldeR-Way” classroom divider 
Grace McWayne School, Batavia, Illinois 
Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Architect 


NOTE... R-W also man- 
ufactures a complete 
line of top-quality 
Wardrobes for schools, 
churches and institutions. 
Write today for com- 
plete information. 


FotdeR: Way 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 


x GYMNASIUMS 
x AUDITORIUMS 
* CLASSROOMS 


R-W Folding Partitions effectively and 
economically solve the problem of di- 
viding space and allow you to effi- 
ciently utilize every available foot of 
valuable floor space. Ideal for divid- 
ing gymnasiums, auditoriums and 
classrooms to meet the changing needs 
of various sized groups. R-W sound 
insulated Folding Partitions can be 
furnished in all types and combina- 
tions of wood, vinyl , metal or duck 
covering to meet your decorating 
plan. Available in a type and size 
to meet almost any conceivable situ- 
ation . . . manvally or electrically 
operated. 

Contact your local R-W Sales-En- 
gineer ... he will survey your problem 
and recommend the right type and 
size ‘FoldeR-Way” Partition to do 
the job ... there's no obligation in- 
volved for this R-W service. 

SEE OUR CATALOGS IN SWEETS 
PARTITIONS 7* WARDROBES 74 


Richards-Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


M 


520 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILL. @ Branches in Principal Cities 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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A complete selection of quality 
school furniture, in sizes 

and types for every school and 
grade. Modern design, modern 

colors and proved construction. 





and TEACHER'S 
DESKS. single and 
double pedestal 
types. In colors 
and design to 
match classroom 
seating 


For information write for Catalog 58. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS + ILLINOIS 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








Portable Megaphone | 
Is Self-Powered 
Speech can be projected over half a mile | 
with the new “TP” Audio Hailer portable 
megaphone. Transistor-powered, he unit | 


ea 








Poe ta a Ne : 

is completely self-contained and operates 
on standard flashlight cells. Four new-type 
power transistors in the amplifier give it 
the power required for use by athletic 
coaches, playground supervisors, bus dis- 
— band leaders and others. The 
ightweight unit has pistol-grip for one 
hand operation and a weatherproof finish. 
A complete new “TP” can be installed in 
Audio Hailers now in use. Audio Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 75 Harbor Rd., Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y. 


For more details circle #728 on mailing card. 


Semi-Recessed Cuspidor 
for Gymnasium Installation 








The Seredor is a new semi-revessed cus- 
pidor for use primarily in gymnasiums. It 
may be installed alone or in combination 
with any of four American-Standard wall- 
hung drinking fountains. It is similar in 
size and appearance to the semi-recessed 
Tioga fountain, extending 6% inches from 
the finished wall line. Made of vitreous 
china for maximum sanitation, the Seredor 
has an integral china strainer and an open- 
ing under the bowl allows easy access to 
all fittings. The Seredor is available in 
white and in eight American-Standard col- 
ors. American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., 40 W. 40th St., New York 18. 


For more details circle #729 on mailing card. 


Lifetime Desk Top 
in Tri-Top All Plastic Laminate 


Fused “one piece” construction forms 
the new Tri-Top all plastic high pressure 
laminate for school desk tops. Tri-Top _ 
sents a smooth, hard writing surface which 
resists warping, moisture, staining, chip- 
ping and scratching on the edges as well 
as the top surface. The plasticized core of 
high density phenolic and fine fiber has 
fully cured Eimslic and melamine com- 

nents fused to both top and bottom sur- 
aces to form an impregnable material to 
resist normal and abnormal abuse. It is 





Telescoping 
Gym Seats 


1. Strong, rigid construction. 
2. Simple, efficient design. 
3. Smooth, easy operation. 
4. Full vision and comfort. 
5. Handsome appearance. 


Write for this catalog! 


@ Submit your seating 
needs for expert Safway 
recommendations (no 
obligation). And write 
today for your free copy 
of the new 


CATALOG i610 








6233 W. State St. 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 





available in several wood grain designs 
with satin finish surface which reduces re- 
flected light and glare to a minimum. Tri- 
Top is available in a wide range of shapes 
and sizes. Trimount Plastic Co., Inc., Tri- 
Top Div., 71 Dudley St., Arlington 74, 
Mass. 


For more details circle #730 on mailing card. 


Portion Control Packets 
Save Time and Fuss 


Condiments and jellies are now avail- 
able in portion control packets which 
should help solve the problem of muss and 
fuss in the school cafeteria. The new pack- 
ets include %-ounce ketchup, % ounce 





mustard, five grams of grated Parmesan 
cheese and %-ounce packages of various 
jellies. The plastic packets protect the con- 
tents until ready for use and eliminate the 
jars and bottles which are bound to be un- 
tidy by the time the lunch period is well 
under way. Of more importance is the por- 
tion control feature which helps to pievent 
waste. Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. 


For more details circle #731 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Cream Wuite DRATEX Suapes 


Provide maximum light control with a minimum 
of maintenance for thousands of schools—from the 
largest to the smallest. 


Let us show you by 


Actual demonstration | Best way to fence 
WHY DRAPER offers more for your dollar. 
a playground 


FREE Catalog upon request 








L. 0. a 
DRAPER SHADE CO. siccions, ina (s8) Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence is a wise choice to enclose school play- 
grounds—especially where small children must play 
unsupervised. 

With Cyclone Fence on guard the children stay instde 
the yard. Cyclone Fence is so constructed that the most 
adventuresome youngster will find it almost impossible 
to go under or over it. And that means that undesirable 
people and stray dogs will find it just as difficult to get 
in. The children play safely behind a Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence is strong and tough. It will give years 
of service with a minimum of maintenance. That éturdy 
Cyclone Chain Link Fabric can take years of&playthmné 
abuse without serious effect, and its smooth galvanized 
finish has no sharp points to injure playing® ildren*or 
tear their clothes. te 

If you are building a new school or condidaging i new 
fence for an older one, investigate Cyclone. Just send in 
non-scuff FLOOR WAX the convenient coupon for complete information on all 

that outlasts them all types of Cyclone Fence and Gates. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 








The lustrous, 


. 
a 


Cyclone Fence Dept. Ce.., 
American Steel & Wire United States Steel 
Division of pe "> 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, iMinois « Sales Offices Coast to Coast  Untted States Stee! Export, New York 
a a 





Cycione Fence, American Steel & Wire ms | 
Dept. M108, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13. Ohio | 
| 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises consult 
your Dolge service man. 
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Yale Lock-It Plug 
Protects Electrical Equipment 


Potentially dangerous electrical equip- 
ment can be protected against unauthor- 





ized use with the new Yale Lock-it Plug 
with a key-operated nylon safety bar. In 
its locked, projecting position the plug can- 
not be inserted in an electric outlet. When 
the key is turned, the safety bar is re- 
tracted so that the plug can be inserted 
into any outlet. Use of the safety lug 
should minimize electric hazards in schoo 
shops and laboratories and prevent unau- 
thorized use of electric equipment. The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11 S. Broadway, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
For more details circle #732 on mailing card. 


Vampco Aluminum Entrance Doors 

Marketed as Complete Package 
Aluminum is now being used to form the 

attractive, modern line of Vampco Entrance 
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Doors marketed as a complete package unit. 
The new aluminum doors are available in 
standard, engineered and custom units, 
complete with hardware. Several new fea- 
tures are built into the doors for outstanding 
performance and appearance. The Vampco 
pivot hinge has no exposed pin as the pin is 
part of the top hinge and works on a nylon 
self-lubricating lifetime bearing. The door 
is made of extruded aluminum with no ex- 
posed screws or fastenings and operates 
with any type single action check or door 





closer. The frame is reinforced with rods 
and all corners are welded. Valley Metal 
Products Co., Plainwell, Mich. 


For more details circle #733 on mailing card. 


WhirlBlast Packaged Burners 
for Gas, Oil or Both 


A completely packaged burner for med- 
ium-sized institutional installations is of- 
fered in the new WhirlBlast. Designed for 
forced-draft firing of gas, light oil or dual 


fuel in pressurized or natural draft boilers, 
the burners eliminate the need for high 
smokestacks and include a new-design burn- 
er head that prevents flame pulsation. They 
provide cleaner combustion, less power and 
operate quietly. The burner is assembled 
for easy installation. Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., 3170 W. 106th, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


For more details circle #734 on mailing card. 


Low-Cost Teacher's Desk 
Has Durable Plastic Top 

Simplicity of line, durability of con- 
struction and finish and attractive appear- 
ance are features of the new TD series of 
low-cost teacher’s desks. Variety in finish 
is provided by the maintenance-free plastic 
tops and drawer fronts which are fur- 
nished in maple grain finish, beige, white 
or pastel blue. The desks are constructed 
to withstand hard daily usage in the class- 





room. Desks are available with single or 
double pedestals, with a variety of drawer 
arrangements to suit the need. The Jasper 
Desk Co., Jasper, Ind. 
For more details circle #735 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Concrete Masonry has long been lauded for its fire-safety ...a built-in assurance your 
new school cannot afford to be without. Building with block protects the most priceless 
property of them all—the lives of the children in your schools. Low cost block also features 
exceptional sound absorption qualities. Consult your local NCMA member. 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY ASSOCIATION * 38 SOUTH DEARBORN « CHICAGO 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 
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MOBILITY 
means 


CONVENIENCE 


Easy to clean, 
stainless steel 

| bowl, all cor- 
ners fully 
rounded for 
safety, mounted 
on heavy-duty 
rubber casters. \— 


GRADE-AID mobile classroom units 
are of sturdy, all steel construction. 
Heavy-duty swivel casters and 
non-marking rubber bumpers 

make these units practical, 

flexible space savers . . 

an asset to any classroom. 


Write for the NEW 1958-59 catalog 
illustrating the entire 


GRADE-AID 


GRADE “Ai 


TOY SHELL. 
TOY CART 





GIVE YOUR 
BUILDING THE 





THE GERMICIDE 


: \ hn & h 
~\ (MAD A disintectant That DOESN'T 


iN SMELL Like A Disinfectant! 


There is nothing finer than the fresh, clean 
odor of spearmint. WINTER-PHENE is com- 
pounded with oil of gaya and peppermint 
along with germ-kill ing ingredients to produce 
a disinfectant that will keep the air in your 
building freshly scented and clean-smelling al! 
qeer round! A few ounces of WINTER- 
HENE in the mopping solution acts as a 

powerful deodorant and disinfectant — sani- 
tizes as it cleans, But above all you eliminate 
musty, foul odors coming from floors, rest 
room fixtures, ete. 

ze 

T 
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For The Name of Your Nearest Dea'e-, 


DAM) sames Varley & Sons, Inc. 


1200 SWITZER AVE., ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 


WITH A 
DELIGHTFUL 
MINT ODOR 
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Here’s how modern 
schools speed up 
lunchroom lines 


Serve “milk-only” pupils separately... 
with a Norris Automatic Milk Vender 


Pupils who want only milk slow down your lunchroom 
line. Solution: Serve your “milk-only” pupils quickly with 
a Norris Automatic Milk Vender placed away from the 
regular line. Result: Your entire lunchroom operation is 
speeded up. 

For after-hours milk service, plug the Norris Vender 
in and refreshing, healthful milk becomes available any- 
where, any time. 

To save teachers’ time, install the Norris Milk Vender 
and end faculty milk-program bookkeeping. The Norris 
Vender collects its own money, makes its own change— 
automatically. 

Any child can operate the Norris Vender without error. 
It’s the simplest milk vender built. There’s a separate coin 
channel for each of three drinks. In goes the coin—out comes 
the carton or bottle automatically. No selector buttons, no 
dials, no levers. Write today for new FREE folder, including 
the name of your regular dairy, please. 


N Orr 1S Automatic Vender 


Write to: Norris Dispensers, Inc., Dept. NS 78, Vending 
Division, 2720 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Canadian Distributors: 

Thermomatic Merchandisers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185, 





Cd 


-FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS.-.| === 


Mild yellow mustard is now offered by 
MINUTES SECONDS 


Heinz in single portion plastic envelopes. 
Service is facilitated, portions are con- 





Foin-PLAY 


VISITOP 1 
| trolled and messy mustard jars are elimi- 
nated. The new packages should prove 
especially effective in cafeteria and lunch- 
room service in the school as well as for 
vending machine installations. H. J. Heinz 
Co., P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


For more details circle #736 on mailing card. 


Dishwasher Rinse Injector 
Prevents Water-Spotting 


A measured amount of Diversey Zero- 
> additive is injected automatically into 
the final rinse spray in dishwashing ma- 
chines with the new Rinsemaster. Water 
spotting and streaking is prevented since 
surface tension of the rinse water is re- 
duced for rapid drying. The improved 
Rinsemaster has no moving parts and op- 
erates at water pressures as low as two 
pounds or up to 80 pounds. Diversey Corp., 
1800 W. Roscoe St., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #737 on mailing card. 


» WORLD’S MOST POPULAR 
ee BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD 


Time and score your games with famous Fair-Play Figurgram Scoreboards. Tick- 
away flashing numeral clock shows exact number of minutes and seconds remain- 
ing to be played. Built by largest scoreboard manufacturer. Accurate, dependable. 
Your maintenance department can install. All service from front with plug-in 
relays and Clock Pak. See complete specifications in American School and Uni- 
versity buyers’ guide, then contact... 


FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 
Department NS e Box 359 & Des Moines 2, lowa 
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All-Electric Classroom Unit 
for Heating and Ventilating 


Matched units for heating and ventilat- 
ing classrooms by electricity are now avail- 
able from Electromode. The parallel func- 
tions are divided between the matched 
units. One warms and recirculates inside 
air as controlled by room or zone thermo- 
stat; the other draws in outside air con- 
tinuously as determined by code require- 
ments and warms it, depending upon the 
inside-outside temperature differential. By 
this separation wiring and controls are sim- 
plified and the electric units eliminate con- 
siderable equipment, reducing construc- 


Beautiful color — set to music 
Choral Robes of WONDERLOOM by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School, Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics by MOORE, 
adds an impressive note of beauty. 

New MOORE fabrics, now available, woven from color-locked Chromspun 
yarn for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, color-fastness to light, air impurities, tion costs. The selection of interchange- 


pespision, soar Cad ad and mildew. Wonderfully lightweight, Easy cite cust chunteum safety gri de with ca- 
pacities up to 6000 watts provides a range 
Wits Gr Ge Sea of heating and ventilating capacities to 
meet all needs. Matching shelving and a 
E. R. MOORE CO. new wireway base are provided for con- 
tinuous installations below the sill. Elec- 
932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 we Je, Div. of Commercial Controls, 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 570 Culver Rd., Rochester 9, N.Y. 
1641 N. Allesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Fer mare details circle $738 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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NEW! cenco*° 
Mobile Laboratory 


| 
) For science teacher demonstrations 
' in different locations, any 
vantage point. Moves quickly. 
Equipped with gas, electric 
and water services, support 
rods and pegboard display 
panel. Roomy storage 

area. In attractive 

colors, large 

Formica top. 

Write for 

full details, 


EACH 


$295.00 














venco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1716 Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Ilinois 
B hes and Wareh — Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston © Birmingham © Santa Clara @ Los Angeles Tulsa 
Houston ¢ Toronto @ Montreal @ Vancouver @ Ottawa 








GATES 
PARTITIONS 


| emioliollale Me lel ict; 


r-Vaolaame pAlacielate Midels Mm a fola 47 


Schools 


SINCE 1913 


Jamelelasbilel at; 


Acorn Wire and Iron Works 
4940 S. Kilbourn Avenue «+ Chicago 32 + LUdlew 5-0600 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Avenue 1709 W., Eighth Street 
MUrray Hill 9-7370 DUnkirk 9-4747 
















































































with the tools 
they'll use in industry 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


POWER TOOLS 


SAFE, PRACTICAL and 
ECONOMICAL— DELTA IS THE 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF WOODWORKING 
AND METALWORKING 
POWER TOOLS 








Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Delta Power Tool Division 


406K N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


another fine product by Gs) 


ROCKWELL 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








Automatic Multiplication 
With Printing Adding Machine 





se 


The 111V116 ten-key adding machine 
is a new unit designed for automatic multi- 


first choice in leading schools 
FOR EASIEST READING ... WRITING. . . CLEANING 








... timeless good looks 


plication as well as addition, subtraction 
and listing, with results printed on tape. 
Time is saved as the new Monroe auto- 
matically short-cuts multiplication, requir- 
ing the use of only two extra keys. The 
machine lists 11 and totals 12. Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle #739 on mailing card. 


Silver Handling Equipment 
Features Dip Tank and Cylinder 


Two new developments in Steril-O- 
Matic silver handling equipment are now 
available. The Model ST-1 Dip Tank has 
a new temperature control unit for spot- 
less drying and sterilization of silver flat- 
ware. The contact-type thermostat is eas- 
ily accessible and adjustable to fit any 








| 

The growing number of award winning schools using slate 
chalkboards confirms slate’s 
| 


. . . Superior visibility 
. . unsurpassed writing and erasing qualities 


. - lowest cost per year 
. +» Simple maintenance 


| 
Write for free literature on slate chalkboards. You'll find them 
invaluable in choosing the proper chalkboard for your school. | 


500 million years in the making ..... NATURAL SLATE 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


Sponsored by producers of Pyramid and Keystone American 
natural slate chalkboards 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


special requirements. The tank is made 
of heavy gauge stainless steel with carry- 
ing handles, heating element and operat- 
ing cord. 

The new Steril-lite Flatware Cylinder is 
extremely light and easy to handle, yet it 
is rigid, heat resistant and strong. It is 
made of ethylene polymer, is odorless and 
resists mineral and vegetable oils, salt 
brines and alkalies. It has an attractive 
appearance, withstands shocks, holds its 
shape in use and is practically indestruc- 
tible. Steril-O-Matic Co., Inc., 4530 N. 


Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
For more details circle #740 on mailing card. 


Small Portable Organ 
Has Four-Octave Keyboard 





A self-contained table with collapsible 
legs which fold easily into a light luggage- 
type case holds the new four-octave Hoh- 
ner portable =. The small serviceable 
unit can be easily transported from school 
to school as well as from room to room to 
furnish organ music in a rich, smooth tone. 
The new instrument is available in black 
or ivory, and operates on 110/120 volts. 
The carrying case, with the organ enclosed, 
is only 24% inches long, 14% inches wide 
and 7% inches high. M. Hohner, Inc., 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


For more details circle #741 on mailing card. 


Large Capacity Vending Machine 
for Hot Toasted Sandwiches 

A vending machine is now available for 
serving hot, warm, cold or hot-toasted 
sandwiches. With a capacity of 125 sand- 
wiches in five different varieties, the ma- 


eR, . 
art 
raf 





chine operates with only a power connec- 
tion. Each sandwich is packed in a sealed 
cellophane bag and held under constant 
refrigeration until sold. A simple infra-red 
oven heats and toasts the sandwiches on 
both sides through the bag in a matter of 
seconds. Automatic Foods Corp., 3601 N. 
Mozart Ave., Chicago 18. 
For more details circle #742 on maling card 
(Continued on page 176) 
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THE ILLUSTRATION: OLD MISSION JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MERRIAM, KANS. + ARCHITECTS, PERKINS, & WILL; PHOTO, SUTER, HEDRICH-BLESSING 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS STANDS SQUARELY FOR 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


—and for constant growth of the ability and responsibility of the career 
professional school administrator. © THz Nation's Scuoots believes that 
the proper responsibility of the school board is to establish the broad poli- 
cies which the administrator and his administrative staff shall carry. out, to 
delegate authority to carry them out, and to evaluate performance in terms of the results 
achieved. After two generations during which this procedural principle has been evolving, it 
is today almost universal in both theory and fact. ¢ THe Nation’s Scuoots was established in 
this concept in 1928 and has based its service to the top man- 
agement group in American education on these beliefs during 
thirty years of successful publishing. For the past twenty-three e . 
years, more members of the top management group have sub- THE Nation S 


scribed to Tue Nation's Scuoots than to any comparable 


magazine. . Sch ools 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS DIVISION, THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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Heavy Duty Vinyl Sponge 
Resists Wear and Tear 


Packed moist and ready to use in poly- 
ethylene bags, the new Simoniz C-100 
Heavy Duty Vinyl Sponge resists tearing 
and wear. It is designed for cleaning walls, 
windows, floors me for other heavy duty 
maintenance jobs because of the excep- 
tional absorption and holding of cleaning 
solutions. Regular soap and detergent 
mixes can be used with the new sponge 
which wipes surfaces virtually dry. Simon- 
iz Co., 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 


For more details circle #743 on mailing card. 


Triple-Matic Zigzag machine designed to 
fit any cabinet or portable base with inter- 





Triple-Matic Zigzag Machine 
Fits Cabinet or Portable Base 
Introduced in the new line of White 


national bedplate contour. Finished in pas- 
tel green, the 670 is powered by a perma- 


Goth NEW ..2 DIFFERENT 
i SHELDON 15” Carnes 


New. Revolutionary double-box 
Headstock (Pat. Pend.) 

New. “WORK-HOLDING ONLY” 
Spindle. 

New. Single-Shift Back Gear 
Lever on Headstock. 

New. Headstock and Apron run- 
ning in oil. 

New. 11%" Hole through Spindle. 
New. 60-pitch Gear Box with 
built-in Lead Screw Reverse. 
New. Amazing LOW PRICE. 


DIFFERENT 


Different. Spindle rigidly 
held in two large “Zero Pre- 
cision tapered roller bear- 
ings arranged in box-type 
design. 

Different. Electrical switches 
and push-button stations fully 
enclosed in built-in well in head- 
stock. 

Different. Two independent 
clutches in apron for selecting 
power feeds. 

Different. Cam-action tailstock 

clamp for rapid release and in- 

stant locking of tailstock. 

Different. Triple, cogged, V-belt 

outboard drive—eliminates inter- 

mediate shafts—delivers more 
power to spindle. 
















= 00 base price 
s F.0.B. Factory 
(Less Electricals) 


} This is an all new lathe that bridges the gap between con- 

ventional belt driven and geared Deed lathes. It combines 
the capacity and power of a geared head with the economy 
and flexibility of a belt driven lathe. Available with 5’, 6’ and 
8’ bed lengths providing 31’, 42” and 66” center distances. 


Write for Circular 


| 


Sewing Machines is the Model No. 670 nently-lubricated, air-cooled motor. It has 


all of the modern features of a zigzag sew- 
ing machine, including three needle posi- 
tions, jamproof bobbin action, triple-de- 
sign embroidery discs, twin stitch width 
locks, automatic darner, dial stitch length 
control, automatic-to-manual lever, com- 
pee zigzag accessory kit and other care- 
ully engineered ee White Sew- 
ing Machine Corp., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


For more details circle #744 on mailing card. 


Model III MUA Floodlights 
Available With Seven Mountings 


A choice of seven different mountings 
can be used with the new low-cost Model 
III MUA Crouse-Hinds Floodlight. The 
general purpose floodlight takes any of the 
Alzak aluminum and porcelain reflectors 
used on the other MUA models. With its 





two bracket arms and three bases, the flood- 
lights may be mounted on pipe or on hori- 
zontal or vertical surfaces and lights are 
available in open and closed types. Combi- 
nations of nian and mountings can be 
arranged for any sportslighting or other 
floodlighting needs. Crouse-Hinds Co., Sy- 


racuse 1, N.Y. 
For more details circle #745 on mailing card. 


Mobile Bookmaster 
Facilitates Book Removal 


A practical, attractive, mobile bookshelf 
is available in the Spencer Bookmaster. It 
is specially constructed to facilitate place- 
ment and removal of books and to prevent 








The new 15” Sheldon is the first real 
answer foz schools who need modern, big 
capacity lathes at an extremely low price. 
It has all the features of centrally-grouped 
controls, safety for beginning students, 
power for advanced trainees, (Patent Pend- 


Write for 
Complete Catalogs 


176 


10”, 11”, 13”, 15” Sheldon Precision Lathes, 
Variable 
Shapers, and Sebastian Geared Head Lathes. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., INC., 4266 N. Knox Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


ing design), durability for long, long life 
coe ole ae and all at a cost that will actually 
lower your budgets. 

Be sure you try, test and compare the 
completely different Sheldon 15” before you 
requisition your next lathe. 





book corners from bumping a wall. It is 
constructed of 17 gauge steel with satin- 
baked Smoky Rose color. The Bookmaster 
is 27 inches high, 32 inches long and 11% 
inches deep and moves silently and 
smoothly on four individual three-inch ball 
bearing casters. Spencer Press, Inc., 179 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
For more details circle #746 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 178) 


Speed Lathes, Milling Machines, 
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QUIET 


Bassick glides slide smoothly on nickel-plated hardened heavy- 
gauge steel bases. In each metal cup is a thick resilient pad of 
live rubber that cushions out all noise. They protect floors and 
make it easy to move chairs, tables and desks. Work equally 
well on concrete, wood or composition floors. Types for wood 
and metal furniture. Try them soon. THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 8.54 


Bassick 


SYMBOL OF EXCELLENCE 


MAKING MORE JUNDS OF CASTERS.  MAIUNG CASTERS DO MORE 





BOSTON KS 

for general classrbom use 
PERFORMANCE— unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanical lock on 8-size pencil guide 
‘CLEANLINESS— no fall-out, nickel-plated receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH —rugged “‘bridge-like”’ frame, steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% more cutting edges, consistently produce clean, 

points without waste 


B 
BOSTON 


BOSTON RANGER 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty 
e 3 points—outside adjustment 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed Cutters assure 
y centered points 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 
Free comprehensive report on sharpeners 
in school, Booklet L 


C. HOWARD HUNT 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
$ 
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John J. Duggan Junior High School, Springfield, Mass. 


in the 
best places... 


Hampden Public Seating! 


School, church, office, for 
every room where people 
meet, Hampden builds 

a better chair. Sturdily 
constructed and decorator 
designed for each specific 
public seating need, 
Hampden gives your bud- 
get a break, too. For 
detailed information on 
the most complete line 

of adult and juvenile 


Easthampton, Massachusetts folding furniture, write 
Department HS-2 today direct. 


Distributors throughout the United States 





For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








AY OLe) = EQUIPMENT 


a better investment ... for your students 


... for your capital budget 
. for your maintenance budget 


FLEX-MASTER Multi-Student 













waite trom INDIVIDUALIZED DRAWING UNITS 
¢ — Newest addition 4 " 
to the fficient 
Oration, ph ma a = J bE 
School NL-1200 
library i 
Equipment. as 
@ provides horizontal storage space for ay 


Cat. No. 
NL-1200 







drawing boards and personal tools of 
12 students 

keeps floor clear, simple to maintain 
furnishes easy access for students 
supplies unique privacy and individual 
working freedom 
stays in place, 
pearance 









always neat in ap- 













— for Completely flexible to meet the requirements All drawers have separate locks, 

onmaete of any room arrangement, Flex-Master Multi- masterkeyed . . hold boards up 

w Student drawing units, cabinets and drawing to 20” x 26”. Units with legs are 

Catal tables are designed to interlock with each also available for groups of 6 to 
eo 12 students. 


other to provide maximum personal storage 
facilities in a minimum amount of space. 










Dealer inquiries invited 


STACOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


311 Emmet St., Newark 5,N. J. ° Bigelow 2-6600 


é 
& 
@ i 


Vols : nytt ..the most modern line of 


drinking-water equipment you can buy 





No. 5616—Face-mounted; vitreous china. 
@s No. 5623, except 


Same specifications 
has 16” bock wall face height. 


Ne. 5601—Face-mounted; vitreous china. 
ations os No. 5623, except 
wall face height. 





No. 5623—Streamlined face-mounted 
drinking fountain, heavy vitreous china, in- 


Some specific 
Ne. $651—Ultra-modern recessed type; has 12” bock 
Vitreous China; self-closing stop, push- 
button gloss filler. Two-stream pri 
evtomatic stream control. 


tegral trop housing, concealed wall hanger. 
Two-stream mound-building projector and 
Halsey Taylor automatic stream control, 





Modern in Design... 
TAYLORed for you! 


You'll find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains modernly 
designed to blend harmoniously with individual interior 
decor! And, even more important, they are the products 
of .a house devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
quality drinking-water equipment. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Two union 


No. 5702 —Battery Type. Concealed 
separate supply 


Halsey Taylor coolers, too, are available in 
0 wide variety — see latest catalog, or Sweets 





178 For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 





| Durable Stair Tread 
Has Molded Nose 
Do-All rubber and cord compound is 


used to form the long-wearing stair tread 
in Diamond design. The molded nose, 





either rounded or square, makes the tread 

suitable for use on stairs of various types. 

The %-inch thick black treads come in 

widths up to 36 inches and in standard 

depths of 12 inches but available up to 24 
| inches deep. A matching landing mat is al- 
' so available. American Mat Corp., 1717 
| Adams St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


For more details circle #747 on mailing card. 


Map of the Moon 
Based on Photographs 


A comprehensive picture of the moon’s 
| surface as seen from the earth is shown on 
the new Rand McNally map of the moon. 
All important craters, mountains, oceans 
and valleys as indicated on photographs, 
_ are shown and named on the new map. 
The map shows the two quarter views 
| comprising the 59 per cent of the moon’s 
| surface visible from the earth. Highlight- 
ing shadows on the quarter views make the 
surface clearly discernible. Side panels on 
| the map provide detailed, lown-up 
photographs of some of the major features. 
Also included are full-color drawings 
of the Jupiter and Vanguard rockets and 
the first American satellites. A map of the 
lanets, showing their size and distance re- 
fationships, as well as information and 
diagrams illustrating the diameters of the 
planets and the sun, eclipses, tides and 
seasons, the earth and its atmosphere 
and Halley’s Comet are shown on the re- 
| verse side. Rand McNally & Co., P. O. 
| Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
For more details circle #748 on mailing card. 


Polyester-Fiberglas Coating 
for Laboratory Tops 


Gillab is a new Polyester-Fiberglas cov- 
er material designed to fill all needs as a 
laboratory topping. It is an almost inde- 
structible Pr sa laminate which is easy 
to handle and can form sinks, drainboards, 
shelves and also serve as hoods, walls or 
ceiling cover. Gillab is resistant to acids, 
alkalis, solvents, oils and salts. It provides 
a clean, satin-sheen coating in soft colors, 
and can be sawed or drilled, filed or ma- 
chined without cracking, flaking or chip- 
ping. M. C. Gill Corp., 1422 N. Potrero 
Ave., El Monte, Calif. 


For more details circle $749 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 180) 
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... assuring the finest for 
bright young futures 





LATEST ‘'SPACE-SAVER” DESIGN 
CENTRAL CONTROL, ALL- FACILITY 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 
by 


Rauland 









MODEL $314 


ULTRA-COMPACT 
@ FOR USE IN MINI- 


oe”. | | eovecsncnccosseesee® MUM SPACE—FOR 
| wu | UP TO A TOTAL OF 
re Model SM 40-SS 40 CLASSROOMS 


| 
The Leading Choice Of Over 700 New York | . : 
City Elementary And Parochial Schools a 


More than ever—leading schools like the easy self-service 
for even the smallest children and the quick, push-around 
convenience of caster-mounted Beverage-Air Milk Coolers. 
Capacities are 672—¥%-pt. cartons, 560—%-pt. cartons, 495— 
Ya-pt. bottles or 6—5-gal. cans. Stainless steel or baked 


_——- SHALLOW or DEEP WELL COOLERS 


Ideal for cafeteria line-ups, snack bars, etc. 
From re to large capacity models. 


BEVERAGE-AIR 


nd, 
| eheie 708 Third Street 
= Punxsutawney, Penna. 


FACTORIES: Punxsutawney, Pa., and Spartanburg, 8, C. 
WAREHOUSES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Trenton, N, J., and Memphis, Tenn. 








































os 









OFFERS EVERY 
DESIRABLE FACILITY 















Here, at minimum cost and occupying very little 
more space than a file cabinet, is an invaluable 


aid for effective administrative control and a 
remarkable facility for instruction. Includes every 
modern feature and program facility: 

% Provides FM or AM radio programs for distribution 


to any or all rooms 

% Distributes phono program (4-Speed Automatic 
Changer) 
Selects and distributes any of 2 Microphone, Radio 


a i ) } maple or Phonograph programs 
LAY] Ik birch | () OR NG % Provides 2-way conversation with any room. Dis- 
tributes any 2 prog ly (or one pro- 










forest products since 1872 



























oak gram plus intercom) 






fj io F ¥%& Has Emergency (All-Call) Feature 
nas “been Hist cneice ter oy't, Write for full details covering the low-cost 
RAULAND ‘‘Space-Saver’’ School Sound System. 








play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 









Regular Strips and Slats School Seued Other RAULAND Syst ‘ pacity up te 
160 classrooms. RAULAND Px Public pores penne is also 
available for auditorium and athletic field sound coverage. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Na AVWke [keke (=< Relate MR ice lol-MEtilold <-1e| RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Berg Cerporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept. N, Chicago 18, Ill. 


(_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
We hove______classrooms. 






School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 













See Sweet's file specs = 13J 
Co 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-209] 


Name Title 





School 
Address. 











City Zone a SE DE RP 
PCHHSHSHHHHHEHHHESHSHHHEESEHEHEHSEEEEEEEEESE 
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stuy Scze 
GYMNASIUM 


BASKET 
RACKS 


WITH RECESSED HASPS 


. oy A | 
an a 


A CASTER ASSEMBLY 
Made to fit any single or double 


rack, may be added or removed at any time. | 


Insist on Neubauer Basket Racks for 

these exclusive features: 

1, Rigid twin-post corners make the whole 
rack stronger, 

2. Your choice of any size to fit odd bas- 
kets or limited space*, 

3. Easier assembly, hasps and dividers in- 
stalled at the factory, 

4. Recessed hasps can’t snag clothing or 
cause injury, (Hasps omitted if desired) 

plus a choice of four popular baked enam- 

el finishes, plated hardware, sturdy brac- 

ing, and other details of quality. 


STORAGE 
SHELVING 


with patented 
twin-post corners 





SHELVING 


with beautifully finished end 
panels, can be furnished in 
any size to fit your room dil- 
mensions. Baked enamel col- 
ors are green, grey, tan and 
beige. 


*No extra charge 


You don’t pay a premium for odd. sizes 
when you buy Neubauer racks and shelving. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
517 LOWRY AVENUE NE 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 





| wire is requir 





Lighting Series 
Features Shallow Fixtures 


The Sixtieth Anniversary Series of Garcy 
eh Fixtures is designed for easy in- 
tallation and maintenance. The rectangu- 
lar lines and shallow construction make 
them especially suited to low ceiling areas 
since the actual depth is only 3% inches. 
All the benefits of fully hinged ericlosures, 
uniform light distribution and carefully 
controlled surface brightness are incor- 
porated into the series. 

The new fixtures offer a wide choice of 
diffusing mediums and _ interchangeable 


| hinged enclosures with regular or translu- 


cent sides. Light intensities can be varied 


| by use of the matching units and even dif- 
| fusing types within a single interior may 
| be varied. The two-lamp units are 12 


inches wide while four-lamp units are 24 
inches wide, all 48% inches long. A simple 
hinge and catch releases the entire enclos- 
ure for ease of cleaning and re-lamping. 
The enclosure can be cleaned in the hang- 
ing position or completely removed if de- 
sired. Diffusing oss a available include 

lastic cellular louver, Alba-Lite glass, 
Lendubiibines lens, dished plastic panel 
and Plexiglas panel. Garey Lighting, Div. 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co., 2475 
Elston Ave., Chicago 47. 


For more details circle #750 on mailing card. 


| Master Time Control 


Has Many Uses 


The new Model MC 6524 Master Time 
Control is designed for accurate and flex- 


| ible operation, on five-minute intervals, of 


automatic heating, lighting, ventilating 


| and air conditioning and electric doors, 
| and can also sound program bells when 
| equipped with a duration switch. Each of 


the six circuits can be individually timed 


| on a 24-hour basis with each automatic 


operation having its own timing. Only one 
for each circuit. A quick- 
change calendar device provides for silenc- 


| ing any circuit during any 12-hour period 


of the week. Circuits can be manually 
controlled. Cincinnati Time Recorder Co., 


1733 Central, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
For more details circle #751 on mailing card. 


Hi-Wheel Convertible Mower 
Cuts Weeds, Brush and Lawn 


The hand-propelled Convertible “25” 
mower is an all-purpose unit with a 25- 
inch cutting width. The rugged unit fea- 
tures the quick-change Falls “speed-blade” 
for clean, thorough cutting of weeds, 
small brush and lawn. The mower is 
quickly converted from lawn to light 
brush and weed cutter by removing the 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


rass shield and attaching the special 
aed guard. The machine is of egal 
construction, designed for mowing close 
to shrubs, trees, buildings and other ob- 
stacles. The Hi-Wheel “25” is also avail- 
able in a self-propelled model. Falls Prod- 


ucts, Inc., Genoa, III. 
For more details circle #752 on mailing card. 


Wood Bench Top 
Has Composition Facing 


The new Shop Top with a solid wood 
core and durable composition facing is 
now available as an optional work surface 
on the complete line of Hallowell school 
shop furniture. The new tops have a 
smooth, tough Resinwood composition sur- 
face providing low maintenance and long 
service life with minimum cost. The core 
is made of selected kiln-dried wood blocks, 
bonded for durability and freedom from 
ae The Resinwood surface is vir- 
tually wearproof and resists acids, alkalis, 
oils and greases. Shop Top is available on 
new Hallowell shop items or can be pur- 
chased separately for replacement of exist- 
ing work surfaces. Standard Pressed Steel 


Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
For more details circle #753 on mailing card. 


TR-42 Folding Unit 
for Comfortable Stadium Seating 


A low priced seat which folds when not 
in use, yet supplies comfortable seating in 
stadiums and on bleachers, is offered in 
the new TR-42 folding seat. Specifically 
designed for use in stands where aisle 
space is restricted, and for use on roll- 
away bleachers, the TR-42 has a 10% by 
14%-inch seat with the 14 by 6-inch con- 
toured plywood backrest fully upholstered 
and covered with weatherproof vinyl plas- 
tic. The smooth bottom not scratch or 


mar surfaces and the new automatic spring- 
a two-step front clamps securely at- 
tach the seat to an whey vthag gw Rect 
plank thickness. Screw holes in the bottom 
pan permit permanent installation where 
desired. Scott Port-A-Fold, Inc., 718 Mid- 
dle St., Archbold, Ohio. 
For more details circle #754 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 182) 
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Certainly ! 


CLAPPER’S 
FOLDING TABLES 


“tare the finest you’ll 
find for schools... 
anywhere’”’ 


‘they stay attractive longer 
. withstand hard use’’ 


The rugged construction and functional beauty of Clapper’s Tables 
make them stand out in countless school installations across the 
country. Their permanently smooth, Self-Edge formica tops stay bright 
and sanitary . . . the heavy enameled understructure stays locked 
and rigid. Clapper’s Tables are practical, economical and in the widest 
choice of colors. Standard sizes . . . full 30” high . . . corrosion proof 
exposed surfaces. 

Other table equipment available. Write for Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


cLaseen:'s>= 
“MANUFACT all 


LINCOLN AVE. MEYERSDALE, PENNA. 











“Clapper’s Equipment Distributed Nationally” 











@ All lock joints 
® Dovetail fittings 
@ Quality finishing 


A complete line of 
classroom seating. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER 


SILER 1T Y NORTH AR 


YEAR (Os ame Os au an an On se: 


INC 
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OF LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES 


Lists many new items for general science, biology, 
chemistry and physics with up-to-date prices and 
eight pages of order blanks. Special sections de- 
scribe semi-micro chemistry equipment and modern 
easy-to-use projection apparatus. Write today (on 
school letterhead) for your copy. 


Cenco, the leading manufacturer of instruments for laboratories 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1716 Pate by Road ° Chae 13, bcc agy 


— © Birmingham ¢ Santa Clara « e Los aneees . Toles 
© Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver @ Ottawa 





pened 








TOLCSO 


4 STUDENT WALL SCIENCE TABLE 
4 





TWL-1260 
FOR CHEMISTRY OR PHYSICS 


The TWL-1260 combines maximum working 
and storage space, providing a truly efficient 
science center... adaptable to a wide variety 
of room layouts. Available with Toico Carbon- 
ized or Tolstone top - both 14" thick. 


ASK 
ABOUT 
THESE 
OTHER 

NEW 

TOLERTON 
PRODUCTS 


NO. TFH-3620 COMPACT « NO. TLC-4860 FOUR STUDENT 
PORTABLE-THRIFTY FUME HOOD COMBINATION SCIENCE TABLE 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY 


265 N.FREEDOM AVE. esrastisneo 1998 ALLIANCE, OHIO 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 181 








Literature and Services 
@ The 1958-59 issue of the Seal-O-San 
Basketball Coaches Digest is now avail- 
able from Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
Huntington, Ind. The 64-page magazine 
contains basketball information by promi- 
nent high school and college coaches and 
is illustrated with action shots. 
For more details circle #755 on mailing card 


e “The New World of Television Teach- 
ing” is the subject of an eight-page bro- 
chure covering a complete line of Educa- 
tional Television Equipment for classroom 
and studio installations available from Na- 
tional Theatre Supply Co., 92 Gold St., 
New York 38. 


For more details circle #756 on mailing card. 


© Catalog No. 244 on the Flexlab System 
for use in high school laboratories and in- 
dustrial classes gives typical electric shop 
requirements with diagram of layout and 
photographs and descriptions of compo- 
nents of the system. Available from Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co., 89 Logan St., 
Springfield, Mass., the catalog also gives 
general specifications with data on parts. 
For more details circle #757 on mailing card 


® Bulletin LL-8216, presenting detailed 
descriptive information on the — of 18 
new woodworkers’ vises introduced by The 
Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio, is now available. Details and specifi- 
cations on each item in the new line for 
shop and maintenance departments are in- 
cluded in the bulletin. 
For more details circle #758 on mailing card 


@ Detailed information on all special pur- 
pose stainless steel sheet and strip grades 
produced by Washington Steel Corp., 
Washington, Pa., is presented in a new 32- 
page catalog on “Microrold Special Pur- 
pose Stainless Steels.” Physical properties 
and analyses, corrosion and heat resistance, 
surface finishes, fabrication, maintenance 
and bacteria cleanability are some of the 


subjects covered. 
For more details circle #759 on mailing card. 


@ The 55th Anniversary Catalog No. 58 
issued by The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kost- 
ner Ave., Chicago 23, presents information 
on new improvements in Spirit, Gelatin 
and Stencil equipment and new equipment 
for facilitating the duplicating of material. 
Full descriptive data and illustrations on 
each product are included in the 32-page 
booklet which is carefully indexed for 


quick reference. 
For more details circle #760 on mailing card. 


@ The modern line of colored enamel 
finished Deluxe library shelving is de- 
scribed in a new bulletin available from 
Deluxe Metal Furniture Co., Warren, Pa. 
Illustrations of installations are shown in 
full color to show the attractive results 
possible with the colored shelving. 
For more details circle #761 on mailing card. 


@ Twelve different paint stripping com- 
pounds and four methods commonly used 
to remove paint are discussed in a new 
booklet, “How to Strip Paint,” published 
by Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector St., 


New York 6. 
For more details circle #762 on mailing card. 





YOU CAN'T Bag 
FINER CABINETS 


Desks of America cabinets are 
designed to accent the full 
beauty of natural wood and to 
withstand rigorous treatment 
year after year. Our skilled New 
England craftsmen provide you 
with consistent quality, proven 
design and mass production 
economy. And— you have a 
choice of more than 100 units 
to select from. 





Write for free copy of our catalog today. 





DESKS 


of AMERICA, 
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For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 


e “Accent on Color” is the title given to 
a new 24-page Food and Drink Equipment 
Planning Catalog offered by The Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co., North Chicago, 
Ill. The catalog features new “CHF” 
Color-Choice, a wide selection of colors, 
finishes and fabrics, and the most advanced 
ideas in stool and table design, color selec- 


tion and installation data. 
For more details circle #763 on mailing card. 


e@ The story of the RCA TK-15 Camera 
which is especially adapted for educational 
television, is presented in a brochure avail- 
able from Radio Corporation of America, 
Broadcast and Television Equipment, 
Camden 2, N. J. Full data on the depend- 
able, easy to operate and easy to maintain 
camera are presented in the booklet with 
illustrations of its use in teaching and 
broadcasting. 
For more details circle $764 on mailing card. 


e “Permanent Fire Retardant Coroglas 
for Assembly Halls, Stage Curtains and 
Window Drapes” is the title of a folder 
available from Cordo Chemical Corp., 34 
Smith St., Norwalk, Conn. Technical data 
on the washable, scrubbable, mendable 
vinyl-coated glass fabric which cannot 
stretch, stain, shrink or fade and general 
information on its use are included. 
For more details circle #765 on mailing card. 


e A new edition of the booklet, “Growing 
Up and Liking It,” has been added to the 
helpful and informative Educational Port- 
folio on Menstrual Hygiene available from 
the Educational Director of Personal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Milltown, N. J. The portfolio 
is prepared for classroom use and contains 


| an anatomical wall chart, teaching guide 








for menstrual hygiene and helpful booklets 


for students and parents. 
For more details circle #766 on mailing card. 


e “Wrought Iron Pipe for Modern School 
Building” is the title of a new 8-page book- 
let stressing the economy of quality in 
selecting pipe for heating, snow melting, 
air conditioning and other uses. Included 
in the booklet, available from A. M. Byers 
Co., P. O. Box 1076, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., is 
a list of schools using wrought iron piping. 
For more details circle #767 on mailing card. 


e “Slate Chalkboards in Comfortable Vis- 
ual Environments” is the title of an inform- 
ative booklet released by Pennsylvania 
Slate Producers Guild, Inc., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Attractively illustrated with classroom and 
exterior views, the booklet stresses “no 
visual environment problems in these 


schools.” 
For more details circle #768 on mailing card. 


e Brushes are the subject of Catalog 
#210 issued by the Flour City Brush Co., 
1501 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
The complete line of over 1000 articles is 
illustrated and fully described in the 120- 
page booklet. 


For more details circle #769 on mailing card. 


© New bending and twisting tools for 
crafts and industrial arts p’ are il- 
lustrated and described in a folder on 
“Metal Forming Tools” available from 
Brodhead-Garrett Co., 4560 E. 71st St., 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
For more details circle #770 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 184) 
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NATIONAL CAFETERIA SEATING 


Po NO. 706 CHAIR — 


Constructed of I-in. O.D. 
electronically welded tubular 
steel with graceful Queen 
Anne front legs. Triple chrome 
plated frame, hardwood sad- 
dle seat, curved back. Harvest 
Wheat or Walnut finish. 


NO. 1906 TABLE — 


This popular table has a 
NEVAMAR-surfaced top and 
two pedestals, each with 3-in. 
chrome plated column and 
8 x 20-in. pressed steel base 
in brown or black crackle. 
Adjustable glides. Sizes from 
24 x 60 to 36 x 96 in. 


Write for complete 
National School catalog 


@ SEE OUR EXHIBITS: A.S.B.O. show, October 5 to 9, Statler Hotel, 
New York City; N.S.S.E.A. show, Nov. 30 to Dec. 3, Palmer House, 


Chicago. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. e ODENTON, MARYLAND 


my 


SYNCHRONOUS PROGRAM CLOCKS 
automatically operate signals 
of any school... ideal for new 
or existing systems 




















2» Cran MO" We Have Them! \ 


NEW 64.1ncH 
WALL MAPS 


§ BiG 64-inch WALL MAPS 


Now available 





low cost 
. easy 
to install 


© Political United States and World 
° Phy. Political U. S. and World 
¢ Colored Outline U. $. and World 


¢ Beginners U. S. and World 


These large maps have many outstanding exclu- 
sive features. Large bold face type and heavy 
boundary lines make maps readable at classroom 
distance. 


For complete information and details— 
Send for new colorful Catalog No. 91A. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St 





at 


Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


ONE .& TWO CIRCUIT” 
Complet tomatic opera- 





tic operation of 1 to 5 sep- 
arate schedules on 1 to 5 
groups of signals. Signals 
adjust from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds. Calendar switch reg- 
ulates automatic operation. 
Clock and program mechan- 
ism set by turning hands. 
Special signals, by push- 
buttons, do not disturb au- 
tomatic operation. 12 or 24 
hour models. 





tion of 1 or 2 circuits on 
pre-arranged schedules. 12 
or 24 hour models with 2 
to 25 second signals. Regu- 
lated by automatic calendar 
switch. Perfect synchroniza- 
tion; set by turning clock 
hands. Push buttons for 
special signals do not dis- 
turb t ti Pp i 
Easily installed in new or 
existing system. 





SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. OWENSVILLE 





INDIANA 


For additional information, use postcard on page 185. 








e A 16-page booklet entitled “A Treasure 
Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas for Teachers, 
School Administrators, School Boards and 
Architects” is available from Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Div. of Kalart, Plain- 
ville, Conn. Some of the subjects covered 
include Helping Teachers to Use Films 
Skillfully, How to Train Projectionists, 
Sources of Film and A-V Information and 


Planning Schools for A-V Education. 
For more details circle #771 on mailing card. 


e@ GPL Precision Television System, Mod- 
el PD-250 for closed-circuit or broadcast 
use is the subject of a four-page catalog 
released by General Precision Laboratory 
Inc., 63 Bedford Rd., Pleasantville, N. Y. 
System features, specifications, tube com- 
plement and satiation dimensions are 


included. 
For more details circle #772 on mailing card. 


© The new edition of the Electro-Log, a 
condensed catalog of the complete lines of 
lighting equipment manufactured by Elec- 
tro Lighting Corp., 1535 S. Paulina St., 
pooner is now available. The eight- 
page booklet gives full specifications with 
illustrations and is designed for use by 
those who specify, install or maintain 
lighting. 


For more details circle #773 on mailing card. 


© A 32-page booklet for distribution to 

rofessional and educational groups is of- 
Pred by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 
Second Ave., New York 17: Entitled “Your 
Career Opportunities in Pharmacy,” the 
booklet is designed to interest students in 
the broad career opportunities in this field. 

For more details circle #774 on mailing card. 


® Reference Manual of Steel Equipment 
#485 is now available from Equipto, 
Aurora, Ill. All types of steel shelving, 
drawers, lockers, work benches and tables 
and other storage, office and shop equip- 
ment are descri and illustrated in the 
48-page booklet. 


For more details circle #775 on mailing card. 


Film Releases 
“Simple Plants: Bacteria,” 13% min.; 
“Trees: How We Identify Them,” 11 min.; 
“Electricity All About Us,” 11 min.; “Mak- 
ing Sense With Outlines,” 11 min.; “Eng- 
lish Literature: The Seventeenth Century,” 
13% min.; “The Story of Our Money Sys- 
tem,” 11 min.; “The Vikings and Their 
Explorations,” 11 min.; all 16 mm sound 
films, black and white and color. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #776 on mailing card. 


“Grandfather's Boyhood Thanksgiving,” 
sound, color filmstrip; “World History — 
The Middle Ages,” set of 4 filmstrips in 
color; “Boys and Girls of Many Lands — 
Set I,” set of 4 filmstrips in color: “Henk 
and Henny of the Netherlands,” “Steinar 
and Karen Marie of Norway,” “Anthony 
and Maria of Switzerland,” and “Simon 
and Lucy of Alaska.” Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 


For more details circle #777 on mailing card. 


“Citizenship in Action,” prepared by The 
National Assn. of Student Councils of the 
National Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals for student councils, civic classes 
and guidance counselors; 16mm, black and 





white, sound, 23 min. Produced by the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


For more details circle #778 on mailing card. 


“Gregory Learns to Read,” how word rec- 
ognition can be effectively taught, 16mm 
sound film, black and white and color, 28 
min. Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Mich. 


For more details circle #779 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co., 2578 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn., manufacturer 
of Erickson folding tables, chairs, choral 
risers, stages and other educational equip- 
ment, announces the opening of a new 
manufacturing plant in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


North American Asbestos Corp., Board of 
Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, manufacturer of 
Asbestolux fireproof insulating board, an- 
nounces the appointment of United States 
Plywood Corp., 55 E. 44th St., New York 
36, as national distributor of the product. 


Straus-Duparquet, Inc., 33 E. 17th St., 
New York 3, manufacturer and distributor 
of food service equipment, supplies, furni- 
ture and furnishings for institutions, an- 
nounces its acquisition by Grayson Equip- 
ment Co., Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer of 
institutional food service and freezing 
equipment. Facilities of the two companies 
are consolidated and will operate under 
the name of Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 








NOVEMBER NATION'S SCHOOLS PRESENTS 
A SPECIAL FEATURE ON 
SCHOOL PLANT OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


covering the administrative responsibilities: 


FUNDAMENTALS 


University 


BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


HEATING, LIGHTING 
AND VENTILATION 
FOOD SERVICE 


PUPIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


HOUSEKEEPING 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


INSTRUCTION 
FACILITIES 


by Henry Linn, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
by John L. Lewis, asst. superintendent, Baltimore Public Schools 


by N. L. George, asst. superintendent, administrative services, Board of 
Education, Oklahoma City 
by Ruth D. Heckler, food service consultant, Dallas 


by M. G. Osborne, director, Division of School Business Management, 
“University of the State of New York 
by Norman C. Draper, administrative assistant, Great Neck, N. Y. 


by Walter A. Wittich, professor of education, University of Wisconsin 


DON’T MISS THIS SPECIAL PORTFOLIO IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 


The best and surest ways to 
teach about outer space? 


HERE’S HOW COMPTON’S 
CAN HELP YOU... 


WITH CLASSROOM-TESTED ARTICLES. COMPTON’S 
classrvom-tested articles on Space Travel, Rock- 
ets, Guided Missiles, Earth, Astronomy, Sun and 
Solar System, and Stars provide a sure founda- 
tion and accurate information for interpreting 
the mysteries of outer space. Of course there are P Fr ape 


. ; reyes i OFFICIALLY Sy 

dozens of related articles — just as fascinating, (7 APPROVED «ss S 
: ° e 4 by the Educational 4 
just as up to date, and just as easily found. Yi, Departments of Every V7 
’ » 3 \ State and City in the Wa 

COMPTON articles are interestingly and beau- S 4 


Union Issuing 
tifully illustrated. They will enable you to teach 


ee 
with assurance about space beyond the earth. The CGually Epancled 
WITH CLASSROOM-TESTED ACTIVITIES. To help you Ee (@) iyi PTO ay . ~ 
plan activities that are simple and sound, we offer 
you a new free guide for elementary teachers, GO: J ERE RO SD 


“Studying Space Beyond the Earth.” This is a 


collection of activities, developed by creative NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during 
° : vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater 
teachers, which will help you to capture the home-school cooperation opens up financially rewarding opportuni- 


interests of children and relate them to your ties for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write our 


: ; Mr. Harold Austell. 
school’s modern science program. Mail coupon 

‘ > F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
for this guide at once. 


Compton's 
pictured 


encycioped!4 


F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your guide 
“Studying Space Beyond the Earth.” 


SeTUDVING SPACE BEYOND bis 


ao a STUDYING SPACE 
= BEYOND THE EARTH 


Compton’s 
New Elementary 
Study Guide 
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ANYTHING that goes into a school building has to be able to 
take years of hard use. That’s why so many architects specify 
MOoDERNFOLD doors and room dividers for adding or saving 
space in schools. They’re the most rugged folding doors made. 
Their beauty matches their practicality. 

Fabric-covered MopERNFOLDs have double-strength, all- 
steel framework. Yet they operate smoothly, quietly. No slam- 
ming or banging, even in the rush for recess. 

Repeated tests prove the vinyl covering resists thousands of 
revolutions of an abrasive wheel, withstands flexing equal to 
hundreds of thousands of openings. And it’s so easy to clean. 

Now MobpeErRNFOLD introduces folding doors of wood...se- 
lected, matched veneers, laminated to a solid core. Durable 
construction and easy maintenance qualify them admirably 
for classrooms. 

Thousands of schools are equipped with MopERNFOLDs. Get 
all the details from your local distributor. You’ll find him 
listed under ‘‘Doors”’ in the Yellow Pages. 


modernfolid 


DOORS 


® 
THE FIRST AND FINEST IN FOLDING DOORS 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, indiana 


Manufacturers of Folding Doors, Air Doors, Shower Enclosures, 
Vinyl-coated Fabrics, and Peabody School Furniture. 


In Canada: New Castle Products, Ltd., Montreal 23. 





